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No. 1804It. ot 1871 
RESOLUTION- 
Revenue Department (Oudh). 

Bated Naini Tal, the Wth August, 1877. 

Read— 

A report oA the rerision of the settlement of Ike Sitapur district, by M, t 
jBCerrar, Esquire, 

Also a letter No. 2188, dated the 16th July, 18^7, from the Commissioner, Sitapur 
Division, submitting the report. 

Resolution. — The district of Sitapur was under settle- 
ment during the regul&f settlement of the province from 
186 3to 1872. 

2. The Settlement OflSeers were in succession — Ma- 
jor Thompson, Mr. Wood, Captain Young and Mr. Ferrar. 

3. Major Thompson, Settlement Officer, from 1862 to 
to 1866, commenced and completed the field survey of the 
district. He likewise assessed, with the help of an assistant, 
three parganas in the tahsfl of Bdri, an area of 206,873 acres. 

4. Mr. Wood, who succeeded him in 1866, revised in 
that and the following year Major Thompson’s assessment of 
these three parganas, and himself assessed, with his assistant, 
seven other parganas, an area of 364,598 acres, 

5. Captain Young was Settlement Officer from 1867 
to 1871. By him, or under his orders, the rest of the district 
was assessed, an area of 846,083 acres. 

6. Mr. Ferrar, in charge of the settlement during the 
years 1871-72, finished the judicial work of the settlement, 
completed the records, and drew up the report on its opera- 
tions, Which is the subject of the present Resolution. 

7. The report has been very carefully reviewed by 

Colonel MacAndrew, Commissioner of the division in sub- 
mitting it to Government. ’ 

8. The revenue survey shows the area of the district 

to be 1,410,387 acres. The returns of the field survey -nve 
a total within a half per cent, of this figure, ^ 
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9. In the area of cnltivation also the two surveys close* 
ly approjumate. The area of culturable soil according to 
me revenue survey is just as much greater than that given 
fey the field survey, as the area of barren according to it is 
less. The discrepancy is satisfactorily explained. 

10. The cultivated area is 64*4 per cent, of the total 
area,--a proportion which is the highest itt the province. 
The reason is probably to be found in the considerable popu- 
lation, and the almost entire absence of absolutely barren 
soil. 


This is illustrated by the following figures 


District. 

Percentage of 
cnltirated 

Percentage of 
barren soil. 

Popnlfttion per 
square mile. 

Sitapur 

area. 

... 64'5 

3-4 

419 

Hardoi 

... 57-6 

5-2 

406 

Kheri 

... 52*3 

1-6 

242 

Bahraich 

... 53-0 

1*5 

286 

Bara Banki 

... 64'0 

5-7 

650 

Lucknow 

... 63-T 

15 0 

706 

Unao 

... 52-0 

12-7 

538 


11. The tillage of the district does not appear, however, 
to be of a high order. No great reliance can perhaps be 
placed on the soil returns ; but so far as they go, they show 
a much lower proportion of first class soil than in the southern 
neighbours of Sitapur. The statistics of irrigation, however 
tove b^n very carefully checked by the Settlement Officer 
mroughoat the district,* and they compare very unfavorably 

those of the surrounding districts, 
^ «.a para. t>f excepting the tardi districts of Kheri and 

* 1 . u- III Lucknow 47 per cent, of 

the cultiyarion is irrigated, in Unao 44, in Bara Banki 29, 
m Hardoi 30, in Sitapur only 17 ; and the statistics for Sita- 
pur include an migation from temporary wells, which is on- 
K which the Settlement OflScer, in some parts 

found to be so irregular, that it had to be ex- 
cludedf m the consideration of the assessment. It is much 
f Para, 190 of report. more difficult to compile the statistics of 

in careful tilW important element 

m carnal tillage, than those of irrigation : and in the latter 

, ijsoftbe.sseMment,it wm cal^ated for each “limit 
ment Has seen reason to express distrust of the accuracy of 
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the manure returns. Even in this respect, however, Sitapur 
compares uufavorably with its neighbours. In Unao the 
settlement officer reported 17 per cent, of the cultivation to 
be manured, in Lucknow 18, in Sitapur it is given as 13 on a 
computation, which probably approaches the truth more 
nearly than the guesses of amins. 

12. In respect of population,, while Sitapur has few of 
the high castes, it has also few of the gardening classes, who give- 
the highest rents. Lucknow, Bara Banki and Hardoi have 
16, 13 and 20 per cent, respectively of Brahmans and Rajr 
puts, while Sitapur has 15, But they have 11, 17 and 9 pe 
cent, respectively of Kurmis and Murao,s : Sitapur has nine. 

13. The statistics of the district indicated a tract of 
indifferent fertility. The Settlement Officer speaks of it as 
picturesque, well-wooded with extensive jungles on the banks 
of the numerous streams that intersect it, but presenting the 
most remarkable variety of physical features. “ Its western 
parganasare clogged with sand and gasping for water ; its 
central parganas happy in a loamy soil, growing wheat and 
sugar-cane ; its eastern parganas water logged and often ruined 

. „ , , by a heavy inundation.”* These great 

ara. o repoi . differences in the agricultural conditions 
of the several parts of the district, and the variations in the 
procedure of the successive officers, who conducted the as- 
sessment, have compelled both the reporter and the reviewer 
of the settlement to follow the assessment pargana by pargana 

14. It is unnecessary in this Resolution to go over the 
ground with the same minuteness. The Lieutenant-Govei> 
nor is indebted to the Commissioner, Colonel Mao Andrew, for 
an examination of the principles and method of the assess- 
ment so minute and exhaustive, that it leaves nothing to be 
supplied. 

15. The assessment was begun by Major Thompson in 
the three southern parganas of Bdri, Mubamdabad and Man- 
wdn. He found that the greater part of the rents in these 
parganas, as indeed throughout the district, were mainly paid 
in kind. The constant fluctuations in produce according to 
the season, and of price.s according to the markets, docidod 
him to avoid any attempt at minute valuation. Ho formed 
roughly for his guidauco two rent-rates : one of lls. 6 per 
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acre on irrigated land ; one of Rs. 4 ^er acre on nnirrigated 
land. Major Thompson candidly admits that he formed these 
rates more from his own knowledge and that of others, than 
on any appeal to figures. It appears that at the time of as- 
sessment, upwards of 24,000 Acres were in money-rent in these 
» p— three parganas, —nearly a fifth of the 

tistics of this area Major Thompson makes no reference. It 
has been since shown that if the money-rents on these lands 
^ conreetly given, Es. 6, is plainly too high as an average 
irrigation rent-rate, and Es. 4 for unirrigated land all round 
t Para. 16 of re?iew; very greatly too high, f It is evident 

t Para. 169 of report. outset Major Thompson in- 

. _ . tended these to be average rent-rates.t 

I ar^ 17 of renew. Experience demonstrated to him that they 
were maxmum rent-rates§ In each village, besides the sta- 
hshcs of the^field survey, he had returns compiled of the area 
Under the various crops, classified according to a table of 
comparative value ; the numbers of the cultivators similarly 
classified according to a table of relative value j and the as- 
sets of the yulage,. as found by turning the landlords’ return 
Of produce into money at current prices. On these data 
I p*Ms. i7o-i77of report "Were based his deviations from 

the revenue given by the rent-rates.j| 

a MacAndrew has shown very clearly by 

calculation of the average produce for each grain and its 

etaifcatoofthe 

and that correct; 

and Ibat notably m these parganas, barley should be in the 

^ 14 of i^Tew. Mst class instead of the third, and rice 

^ the second instead of the first. ^ 

was cultivators— 

«ojiK% /aatwactoiy coBlusiOT! * "arrow, ham 
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of wWcli no details are given. There are no data to deter* 
mine whether the maximum rates have^ been sufficiently or 
inordinately reduced in any individual village. 

19. It is surprising that with so coarse a system of as* 
sessment greater inequality did not occur, than has been 
actually found ; and Major Thompson was probably more 
guided by local experience and advice than appears in Ins 
assessment notes. 


20. Much complaint was made of the severity of his 
assessment and Major Thompson himself proposed to reduce 
it by 10 per cent, all round. This proposal was disallowed ; 
and bis successor, Mr. Wood, was directed to revise the as- 
sessment in each instance of objection.* 
* ?Maa. 2J-26 of renew, revised in 104 of the 395 villages 

of the three parganas. A reduction was given in one village 
of 50 per cent., in three of 40 per cent. But the reduction 
on the 104 villages amounted to only 17 per cent, on the re- 
venue originally assessed. And the reduction on the reve- 
nue of the three parganas, as assessed 1^ Major Thompson, 
, „ , ^ . was per cent.f The collection of the 

revenue has since been made without 
difficulty ; and practically — so writes the Deputy Commis* 
. . sioner,— the demand is not felt to be un- 

feiriy or unevenly distributed.! The 
of parganas are hold aU 

most e,u»lly by t'iluEddrs and zomin- 
dars.§ The result of the revision is sufficient to show that 
it would have been unwise to accede to Major Thompson's 
ppposal, which would have been perpetuated glaring in equal- 
ities of assessment, and failed in giving relief iu many in- 
stances of great necessity. 


21. The system of Mr. Wood in the revision of Major 
Thompson’s assessment, and followed by him in the seven 
parpnas assessed by him and his assistant, Mr. Boys differ- 
ed in a more careful deduction of rent-rates, and in the appli- 
cation of a greater variety of rent-rates to a greater variety 

II Pa«b. 191 &c..of report He divided villages iiito two 

or more classes in each pargana, and 
for each class he had ordinarily three rent-rates,— one for ir- 
rigated land one for unirrigated land, good and middling, and 
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a Aird for unirrigated bhiSr. His rent-rates range from four 
in the pargana of Kundri South, to twelve in the pargauas of 
Hlki ikhj Gondlamau and Aurangabad. 

22. Mr. Wood is not careful to explain how he arrived 
at his rent-rates. In pargana Sadrpur, he speaks of having 
ascertained tbena from general informa- 
* Para, 191 of report. * Jt is a patent remark that, unless 

the details of such infomiation are before a supervising autho- 
rity, it is impossible for that authority to form any opinion on 
the propriety of the result. In Sadrpur, it is true, not only 
were half the villages of the pargana on lease, but a custom 
. prevails of rents in lump sums, and the 
tPara-iwo repo detail of rents was no doubt difficult to 

procure.f But it is in the pargana of Kundri South alone 
that any account is given of the data on which the pargana 
rent-rates were framed;. It is of the first importance, that, 
where average rent-rates are in prominent use as the basis of 
an Msessment, it should be clearly shown from what area, and 
with what sort of circumspection, they have been de- 
duced. The Commissioner complains, with justice that he 
has nothing but the experience of collection by which to 
judge the assessing officer’s rent-rates in these pargauas.l 
_ At the same time, a material improve- 

j na. 0 renew. ment was made in the system of assess- 
ment. A greater variety of soil, of agricultural conditions, 
of produce rate, and consequently of tent-rate, was recog- 
nized, In particular, express provision was made for the 
e^jarate re^ster of the almost barren land, the proportion of 
which very largely determined the value of the villages, the 
a^Msing officers had now reached in the west of the district. 
This register of the bhiir area was, however, made in the 
roughest was. The field survey had not defined it, and Mr. 
Wood trusted to his eye at the village inspection to determine 
ror^hly how much of the unirrigated cultivation was bW, 
^d to be treated as such in his assessment.§ It is probable 

. § Pa«u 38 of review. Seriouslj 

wrong m these estimates, but the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor concurs in the Commissioner’s opinion, 
that to determine areas from the hack 
^ of a horse is not a procedure ordinari- 
ly ^irable in the completion of a 30 years’ settlq- 


I Pam. of reTiew. 
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S3. Mt. Boys was employed as Assistant Settlement 
Officer under Mr. Wood in the assessment of the three par- 
ganas of Gondlamau, Karauna and Aurangabad. The Com- 
missioner is apparently in error when he says these parganas 
were not inspected by Mr. Wood.* 

* Para. 39 of reriew. That officer says he visitcd all the vil- 
lages, but two or three.f He modified 
t Fata. 204 of report. Boys’ proposals by forming each of 

the three parganas into four circles, instead of three, and giv- 
ing each circle its separate rent-rates, though he gives no 
account of the area from which the several rates were de- 
duced. The assessments finally made were Mr. Wood’s. 

24. These assessments have since received some slight 
modification -in the sandy tracts on the banks of the Gumti 
and Kathna. In twenty villages of pargana Gondlamau, the 
revenue as assessed by the Settlement Officer has been re- 
duced from Rs. 11,772 to Rs. 8,584, a reduction of 27 per 
cent. The reduction on the revenue of the pargana is 9 per 
cent. In pargaua Machhrehta Rs. 1,066 have been taken off ; 
in U villages of pargana Misrikh, Rs. 2,935. The reduction 
in the last pargana is 7 per cent, of its whole revenue. With 
these exceptions, the assessments of Mr. Wood are reported 
to have worked fairly and well. 

25. One remaining pargana, Chandra, was assessed on 
Mr. Wood’s plan. It was assessed originally by Mr Boys. 
The assessment came up for confirmation to Captain Young, as 
Settlement Officer. It was then materially modified, and it has 
been since still farther lowered. It is described as probably 
the poorest pargana of the district, with extensive plaiosof bhdr 
which in many places passes into drifting sand. The pargana 
is almost wholly the property of a quarrelsome clan of Rajputs, 
reduced by their litigation to a state of great indebtedness. 
The rates originally proposed were those fixed for the adjoin- 
ing pargana of Axirangabad, and they gave a revenue 117 per 
cent, in excess of the jama of the summary settlement. Partly 
in consideration of the enormous rise, partly from the opinion 
that the bhiir land could not pay the Aurangabad rate, 
Captain Young lowered the assessment to a sum which was 
still 73 per cent higher than the summary jama.| The re- 

iParaa. 2X7-223 of report, ductiou was howcver mado by lump 
§para. 48 of review. sums,§ wxthout detail, and subsequeixt 
experience has necessitated the revision ol the assessment in 
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nearly lia’f tlie pargana. It was found that muck bhur laud 
bad been classed at survey as dumat, that the rent-rates 
assumed had been too highj and that sufficient allowance was 
Hut made for the fallows which fare essential in the agiicuh 
■ ture|of so poor a tract. In result the Revenue of 70 of the 
150 vill^es of this pargana has beei reduced, With the 
sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, from Es. 32,673 to 
Ks 25,400. 


26. Two-fifths of the district had been thus assessed, 
when Captain Young in the end of 1867 became the Settle- 
ment Officer In pargana Maholi he introduced the system 
which he continuously followed to the close of the settlement. 


27. He classified the villages of each pargana as best, 
worst and middling, on the general information given him by 
the local officials and zemindars. During his detailed inspec* 
tion villages of the middling class were removed into a 

when necMsarj; • 
His Honour agrees With the Commis- 
sioner that this was a sound and reasonable mode of classifi- 

tP«a. 64 of review this district. f Classification 

, ■ ^ ■ according to a fixed statistical standard 

has this advantage inmost districts, that it enables comparison 
to he made between villages of similar classes in different 
'parganas. On the plan in Sitapur a village of the best class 
iUone pargana might be ranked no higher that second in its 
'he^hWir. But the parganas of Sitapur differ from each 
'dtbw: in so marked a degree and in so many points, that the 
'data for comparison often do not exist. 


He classified in each village the soils, so as to 
detei^ne the ar^ of goind, manjahdr and ttparhdr. He found 
fee amins’ classification of goind always speculative, and very 
exceedingly incorrect. He generally defined it in ac- 
' cordaa^ with a rough estimate of an acre per plough, which he 
laseertained to be a safe and convenient average of manure. J 
: t Ptaa.a 33 ofi^tt. The Commissioner has objected to this 

_ procedure on the ground that, as the 

^©©V0iti®a€nt has paid for the actual measurement of agricul- 
* areas, the Settlement Officer is bound to demarcate them 
iPw- w of review. f.^dgive the act^ result8.§ Theore- 

, tically this is perfectly true ; but there 
% nO' matter in which a Settlement Officer, or his forerunner, 
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the siirveyin^^ ainln, niay be so easily and thoroughly deceived, 
as in, the number of fields to which manure is ordinarily 
applied. The character of the natural soil cannot be conceal- 
ed. The crops are determined by the character of the dis- 
trict. The tanks and jhfls and wells, from which the crop 
are watered, come Aider survey, whether they are used in the 
year of survey or not. Wells may be occasionally covered 
over,* but it is a dangerous game, which 

* Para. 175 of report. 

of the Settlement Officer. But who shall confidently say, 
that the condition of a particular crop is due to the natural 
fertility of the soil, the accident of a favorable season, 
or the application of a little manure ? The zemindar may 
withhold manure in view^ of the surveyor's visit, and burn 
it in dung-cakes, or bury it for future use, and there is no 
disused well or brimming tank to tell the assessor that one 
agricultural advantage has been deliberately foregone to 
deceive his judgment. There is no part of a surveyor's duty 
so difficult as the definition in a village of the area of man- 
ured land ; and, though it is desirable and proper that the 
attempt to define it field by field should be always made, there 
is no part of his returns to which it is so necessary and use- 
ful that some sort of check from averages should be applied, 
such as that used by Captain Young. 

29. The area to be placed in manjahdr and uparhdr res- 

t 832 of report, pectivcly was determined by the Settle- 
ment Officer himself m his inspection of 

the village.t This was done with great discrimination and 

$ Para. S 3 of review. Captain Young has received 

just commendation from the Commis- 
sioner.! 

30. For these three sets of soils in each class of vil- 
lages, Captain Young prepared an irrigated and an unirrigatedi 
rent-rate. Thus he had 18 rates in each pargaua, which 
became fifteen practically, when he found there was no such 
thing as unirrigated goind. 

31. In the goind land he found ordinarily that cash- 
rents prevailed. The rent-rates were compiled from the rents 

§ Paras. 228-240 of report. P^id, excluding the rents for 

Kurrais § garqendands tenanted by Muraos and 
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32. In the middle, or manjahdr, he found Tery few 
Instances of cash rents, and had to determine his rates from 
•other sources. Taking twelve or twenty acres from amongst 
■ _ . , the middle h^ ot a number of villages 

*». S4 0 repo . Jq class, he converted 

their outturn of grain into cash at the price current, calculated 
at harvest prices of tJie five years’ preceding. From these 
followed his average rent-rates in money.* 


33. For the uparhdr he made no sep.‘firale calculations, 
but assumed certain rates tentatively. Whei’e the nparhdr 
t Paras. 242 and 246 of was a bhfir tract, he found, especially 
where population was sparse, that the 
land was generally cultivated only every second year, and 
that it would hear only half rates.f 

^ 34. “ The object of striking such rates', as I understand,” 
writes Captain Young, “ is less to serve as a basis of assess"* 
ment, than to use as a means of check, after the assessment 
has be^ arrived at from consideration of the general capahi* 
liti^ of each village In practice, however, it is convenient 
to apply tliese rates in each case, and bearing them in mind, 
and regarding them as an index of what under ordinary cir- 
OTmstances the lands, if they have been rightly classed, ought 
^P®y> to consider then the individual and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of each viUage, and determine whether the assess- 
j p«*a. 238 of report, *^6nt shall exceed or fall short of this 
. , ^ standard, recording the reasons for the 

abatement, as the case may be.f The amount 
^htamed (by the rent-rates) is compared with the gross assets 
^ computed from the jamabandis, with the declared assets! 

S Z a® worth 

of the village; and checked by the various tests of ploughs, 

§ Para. 345 of report. and Capabilities of cultivators, 
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prices for his rent-rates, was an average outturn and he 
expresses a preference for actuals over 
*jP'ar8*.;68-6o of renew, assumptions,* wMch IS not only in keep- 

ing with all his personal practice in assessment, but is amply 
justified by the experience of the Oudh assessments. It does 
seem, however, that Captain Young, not only in the forma- 
tion of his rent-rates, but in the check of them by declared 
assets, kept actuals closely in view. Ho avoided the great 
danger of a system of rent-rates in assessment, by carefully 
adjusting them through an elaborated series to the very 
varying conditions on the agriculture of each pargana, and by 
particular caution in their application to the poorest lands, 
in every word of Colonel MacAndrew’s comment on the 
assessment systems of this district the Lieutenant-Governor 
entirely agrees. “ The assessment of the land revenue is a 
complicated and laborious business, and it is not to be done 
by rough and ready modes. As there are in reality many 
varying rates of rent in each village, if the assessment is made 
on rent-rates, and is to be successful, it must attempt to fix 
corresponding assumed rates, and not trust to the judgraeut 
of any officer entirely, however great bis experience or ability. 
Multiplicity of rent-rates is an essential condition of a good 
assessment by rent-rates j and where renowned revenue officers 
have failed in assessing, it is not from the multiplicity of their 
. „ , . rates, but because the rates they used 

•were not suited to the lands to which 

they were applied, "f 

36. Captain Young’s assessments have never been com* 

„ . plained of. t The Commissioner records 

* that he has shown good reason from 

actual rents why he assumed the rates he has used, and ho 
. applied them in sufficient variety and 
detail to give a safe ana sound assess 
ment.§ The Deputy Commissioner collects it with difficulty 
and it has been recommended unhesitatingly for sanction, 

37. Three parganas were assessed by Mr. Williams, 
Assistant Settlement Officer, under Captain Young. The 

f eueral description of these parganas given by Mr. Williams, 
as been justly eulogized by the Commissioner as clear and 
graphic, indicating high powers of ob- 
servation and expression, (I In the work 
of asgessmont, however, he sliowcd 


II Parcs/ 82 and H of 
review. 
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neither the careful exploration nor the discriminating judg- 
ment of his superior. Captain Young 
* Paras, 65-80. fouud it necossary to amplify and alter 

rentrates in each of these parkas, and to vary considerably 
the assessments proposed by his assistant.* 


38. In two parganas of the Biswdn tahsil, North 
Kundri and Tambanr, Captain Young imposed a revenue, 
•which falls so low as Ee. 1-0-11 and Ee. 1-2-2 per acre of 
cultivation ; but the conditions of these parganas are so 
exceptional, owing to flood risks from the great rivers which 
traverse them, that a low assessment is imperative. His des- 
cription of this tract is a most intei’est- 
Paras. 298-311 of re- jjjg one.f In these parganas ai’e six vil- 
' Inges, which he considered should be re- 

assessed quinquennially. One of these is in the large estate of 
Amir Hasan Khdn. The remaining five are the property 
of Government, to be disposed of on terms to be settled when 
disposed of. For the remaining village, His Honour agi’ees 
^ „ » < . with the Commissioner, that it is unne- 

* cessary, m the circumstances, to make 

any special rule,| and the arrangement proposed is ap- 
proved. 


39. The Settlement Officer and Commissioner bring to 
tibe special notice of the Lieutenant-Governor the assessment 
of the groves surrounding the town of 
l^ 2 ^of Sitapur.§ They are in excess of the ten 

per cent, of area, which under the pro- 
vincial rule are exempt from assessment, and they have been 
assessed at a total sum of Es. 132. They are the property 
of indigent Muhammadans ; and partly from compassion for 
their owners, and in hopes of saving them from being cut 
down, the Commissioner recommends that the assessment 
imy be discontinued. The case is quoted of similar exemp- 
tions in towns of the Lucknow district. The Settlement 
Officer of Lucknow himself extended his powers, anticipating 
thatthe circumstances would be held to justify him. Captain 
Young m%ht have taken upon himself the same responsibility, 
Hia Honour accedes to the application. 

40,. The result of the revised assessment of the district 
hMbe^to mse the revenue from Es. 9,39,897 to Es, 13,03,694 
an increase of 48 per cent. The revenue-rate per acre of 



cultivation is Re. 1-6-10. 
as follows : — 
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In the neighbouring districts it is 
Bs. a. p. 



Hardoi 

••• 

• •• 

1 

10 0 

4a 

o . 

Unao 

••• 


2 

5 10 

2*7 

Lucknow 

••• 


2 

6 4 

h! Sr 

Bara Bank! 

• • • 

••• 

2 

4 7 

P" CO 

Gonda 

• • ■ 


1 

6 10 


Bahraich 


• •• 

1 

5 11 

41. 

The increase is 

considerable, 

but the Oommis- 


sioner, who has had considerable experience of its working, 
and has examined its details with the most minute care, is 
^ . satisfied that the assessment is a mode- 

rate, if not a hght one.* 

42. A third of the district is held by t'alukdirs, the 
remainder for the most part by Rajput communities. Mr. 
Perrar, in reporting the settlement in 1872, at the close of a 
succession of three bad seasons, wrote somewhat gloomily of 
the prospects of the zemindars, t and quoted a series of” ex* 

t Para. 3.6 of report. tracts from Unimpeachable authority, on 
the advantage of mild assessments. It 
is not very plain with what object these quotations arc made, 
as he has made repeated reference to his own experience in 
proof of the justice of the general assessment. He ascribed 
to the litigations of the settlement, not to the pressure of the 
revenue, the indebtedness he found among the zemindars. 
An enquiry, directed by Sir George Couper has shown that 
t Para. 90 of review, pewonal cxtravagauce was at the bottom 
of most of the people’s troubles.| 

43. The zemindars of Sitapur had throughout the du* 
ration of the summary settlement, with the single exception 
of one pargana, a revenue demand, which the detailed enquiries 
of the present settlement prove to have been very light. Tne re- 
venue is still light. If the zemindars are, nevertheless, from per- 
sonal extravagance, in a condition of dek and difficulty, the fact 
would be a melancholy one ; but it Would be evident that no 
action of Government would save them from the consequences 
of their own folly. Mr. Ferrar himself seems to have boon 
facile in his application of general maxims of humanity, § and 

§ Paxa. 86 of review. generally recognized 

, as it ought to be that true generosity in 

tnese matters demands as careful discrimination as justices 
does. Relaxations to pure extravagance form the worst <if 
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precedents, and relaxations which will not extricate^ the 
zemindar or will only benefit his creditor are useless sacrifices 
of the revenue of the country. 


44. It is satisfactory to find, however, that better sea- 
sons brought better times to the zemindars of Sitapur, whose 
assets are so exceptionally dependent on produce and prices. 
In 1874, in the general revision which Sm George Couper 
undertook in Oudb, the Deputy Commissioner, au oflScer of 
experience, with an intimate knowledge of the district, found 
it unnecessary to propose any measures of relief.^ Reduc- 
tions have been given since, wherever 
Bepo^or* experience has indicated any inequality 

in the incidence of the revenue. The 
district is generally prosperous, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
has no hesitation, subject to the final approval of the Gov- 
ernment of India, in sanctioning the revised assessment as it 
now stands, for a period of 30 years, dating from the season 
of its introduction in the several parganas of the district. 


45. The Commissioner, in para. 91 of his review, com- 
menting on the reduction from one generation to another of 
the proportion of the net assets fixed as the Government 
demand, broaches a new theory as to the assessment of the 
revenue. Starting with an assessment on actual assets, he 
would increase it annually by a small percentage till the end 
of a period fixed by Government, 30 or 20 years as the case 
may be, when a fresh revision on actual assets would be 
made. This is perhaps too large a question to be discussed 
in the review of a finished assessment, and there are indeed 
patent difficulties which the Commissioner has himself left un- 
mentioned, but which must have presented themselves to him. 


46. In the praise he has given, less or more, to the 
several officers connected with this settlement, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor quite concurs. The careful judgment with 
which Captain Young throughout matured his assessments 
merits cordial acknowledgment. 


By order of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Commissioner. 

G. E. ERSKINE, 

Tersl Asst, to His Honour the Lieutenant- Gov^nor 
and Chief Commissioner (for Qvdh)^ 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


In the following pages I purpose to descriho, as briefly and concisely 
as the subject will admit of, the steps which have boon taken, and tlio 
procedure which has been followed, in settling the district of Bitiipur 
in the province of Oudh. 

I shall treat my subject as follows Dividing it into throe main 
parts, I shall take a geographical, statistical, and historical view of the 
district as a whole : its tahsils, its parganahs, and its principal towim. 
This will constitute the first part of my report ; and, complete in itself, 
will, it is hoped, afford assistance, and supply in a liandy form informa-* 
tion to the officers who from time to time may bo employed in the 
administration of the district. I shall not deal witli any history whi<di 
is common to Sitapur with the entire province, for the propm' phu‘e fur 
such history is the Provincial Gazetteer ; nor shall I waste my time or 
misapply any information I may Iiave collected among tlie pc‘.u})ki by 
indulging in idle speculations upon the ancient condition of the distriiJt ; 
for its far past is shrouded in the mists of obscurity, and I shall not 
vainly attempt to unveil it. I will content myself with recording the 
local histories of the various tribes and clans which, from timoto tinu^ 
invaded and settled in the Sitapur country, and I sliall givt^ a l)riid‘ 
account of the principal proprietary families now in possession of landed 
estates there, 

I shall then take up the Assessment pixrt of my subjtxd-, an<l shall 
essay to describe how, and upon wha.t principles, the laml tVwtuunn of thu 
district was assessed. This I shall do by quoting hirgoly from thu 
parganah reports written by the different officers who actually dhl tlu^ 
work; for I myself did not assess a single parganah. in the district. 
The work had been completed by Captain Young whtui I relii^ved liim 
of the charge of the office, on his departure to England in April 1871. 
For six years he had labored in Sitapur, at first as Assistant Bcdllummit 
Officer and afterwards as Settlement Offic.er, with, as thu late Fina-mrial 
Commissioner has more than once recorded, credit to himsulfand, as 1 
trust will appear to the present autlmritios, to the advantago of the 
State ; and it cannot but be considered as unrortnmiti^ that he Mi 
himself obliged to visit Europe before the complete coiudusion of the 
work, and when his abler pen would have contrihut,e<l to tln^, puldie. 
records a much more instructive and graphic account of tlio Hetthummt of 
Sitapur than that which I, a comparative stranger to the district , now 
set myself to write. 


The third and remaining portion of tins report will detail the 
Judicial work done by the department, and the results of that work 
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And here I may add that, disapproving of cumbersome tabular 
Statements, which often serve to bewilder rather than enlighten him 
who attempts to derive information from them, I shall submit with 
this report as few such statements as possible. They will be the 
ordinary nine Returns prescribed for submission with every Settlement 
Report ; and a tenth, a comprehensive statistical return showing at a 
glance for each parganah and tahsil certain interesting facts relatino* to 
the same, and not to be found in any of the prescribed Returns. ^ 

I shall also attach to the Report two maps of the country, on a scale 
of four miles to the inch. The one will show the parganahs, rivers 
roads, lakes, chief towns, tahsfls, and police-stations, with the points of 
the Trigonometrical Survey. The other will be a caste map, and will 
show how the various tribes and castes, considered as landowners are 
distributed through the district. ' 

I wish here to state that it is in accordance with the orders of 
Government that the name Seetapore occurs in these and the followim^* 
pages as Sitapur. ® 


Fm%,_forany shortcomings which may appear in this Report 
I^e the mdulgenceof the authorities. My acquaintance with the 
district ha^ been smaU, and what I write is written currente calamo 
whenever I secure an undisturbed half-hour from mv duties as 
Settlement Officer of Fy2abad, and that is not every <%. ^ 

r, . , . ^ ferrar, 

Fyzahad, Apnl 1872. Settlermit Office. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

mjiTr Irt “oT'i'S ^ 

of the Distriol wffl «how clearly how that ,01?!™“™ 

My& of Catente pAedritea ‘r 'Tr ‘‘‘* 
that of the twelve Ohlptere into wS a^Toporttdiw'S 
imp^ntmd the most interesting are Chanters^T TTi tw wtt’ 


complete, and in Cy 

tmmterestmg. To facilitate reference, the reportSeS r" 
sections, which have been numbered enr.oL ^ ^ divided into 

to avoid confusion; vdS Xch throughout, in order 

and headings have been avoided. The Anal^r' 

noticed, contains in a handy form the infnrmof; tents, above 

have been scattered over alarge number ef 'would otherwise 

report. pages m the body of the 


Fyzahad, B&ptmher 1873. 


M. L. FERRAR, 

Settl&fMifii QffiiCer, 



CHAPTER I. 


The District as a whole. 


The district of Sitaphb, which takes its name from the 
county town of the same name, lies between the parallels 
of 27° 53' and 27° 7' north latitude, and 80° 21' and 81° 26' 
east longitude. Situated in the interior of Oudh, it is 
hounded on the north hy zila Kheri, the river Dahawur 
being for some distance the common boundary of both ; on 
the east by zila Bharaich, from which it is separated by the 
great river Ghogra ; and on the south by zilas Bdra Banki 
and Lucknow ; while on the west the river Giimti divides it 
from zila Hardui. In shape like an ellipse, its greatest length 
from south-east to north-west is 70 miles; its extreme 
breadth from north-east to south-west is 55 ; and its area is 
2,249 square miles. 

2. "Without hills or valleys, devoid of forests and lakes 
properly so called, the district presents the appearance of a 
vast plain : well wooded, through the numerous groves and 
scattered trees in which it abounds ; well cultivated, save in 
those parts where the soil is barren, or cut up by ravines, 
or covered with jungle ; intersected by numerous streams; and 
possessing many of those shallow ponds and natural reservoirs 
of water, which while the rains last are full to overflowing, 
but in the hot season become dried up, either through evapora- 
tion or from having been utilized in imgating the neighbouring 
rabl fields, and wMch in the vernacular tongue are known 
bbJMs or tdldS>s, according as they present the appearance of 
a swarnp or of a clear expanse of water. A plain, the country 
slopes imperceptibly from an elevation of 505 feet above the 
level of the sea in the north-west to 400 feet in the south- 
east, the fall being just 1^ foot in each mile. 

3. The district is naturally divided into two parts by a 
ridge of earth running down from the north parallel to the 
course of the Chowka and Ghogra rivers, and w^hich will be 
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de^ribed farther on. The -western di-vdsion amounts to about 
two-thirds of the entire zila, and the soil here is as a rule dry. 
In the extreme -west the lands in the -vicinity of the Gumti 
are sandy; and everywhere near the smaller streams the 
country is cut up more or less by the ravines which form its 
natural drainage. 

The eastern division, locally kno-wn as the “ Ganjur,” 
consists of the Kewani-Chowka and the Chowka-Ghogra 
Dodbs, and, as might be expected from the existence of those 
rivers and of the numerous streams which flow between, is a 
damp, moist, country, requiring no artificial irrigation, growing 
good rice in the kharff, but only the inferior descriptions of 
grain in the rabl, and interspersed with patches of land 
covered with that white noineral efflorescence called Reh, a 
combination of certain salts of soda and potash, which is 
deadly to all crops, but which recent experiments, conducted 
in another province, have demonstrated can be decomposed 
and caused to disappear under an improved system of drainage 
and sub-soil ploughing, aided by copious irrigation. But to do 
this is quite beyond the means of the ordinary Oudh cultivator, 
and it remains to be seen whether, even after the reh has been 
caused to disappear, it does not reappear sooner or later. "It 
is deadly to all crops,” and the only wild vegetation to which 
it is not fatal appears to be the bab-dl tree, 

4. This eastern portion of the district is flooded more 
or less entirely every year during the rains, the actual village 
sites being for days and days alone -visible above the waters. 
The inundations often devastate whole villages, and invariably 
cause loss to the inhabitants through destruction of their 
houses, the drowning of their cattle, and the ruining of the 
kharff crops. More specially has this been the case during 
the past two years. The autumn crop of 1870 was far below 
what it had been for many years, and the people suffered 
much personally from the very heavy floods of the September 
pf -that year ; but a good rabi succeeded, and people 
pinched up courage for the coming kharff. Again they 
were doomed to disappointment. The floods of 1871 are now 
a matter of history, and Oudh was not spared by them: 
ilaree-fourths of the autumn crops in the eastern parganahs 
of Sitapur perished ; excepting on the very highest sites the 
hous^ of -the peasants melted down tike sugar; and the 
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district officer, wlien travelling there during the recent cold 
season, often found it impossible to procure milk for the 
commonest necessities of his table, so great had been the 
mortality among the horned cattle. Up to December the 
ploughings tor the rabi had not ceased ; in every grove might 
have been observed a high-water mark” on the trunks of 
the trees to a distance of from one to three feet from the 
ground ; and in every village the people were seen busy 
rebuilding their houses. From July to September the 
country had been one sheet of water; and during that time 
the settlement officer experienced the greatest difficulty in 
causing the attendance at his office of the zeminddrs and 
others whose presence he required. 


5. The recently completed revision of the summary 
assessment has fixed the Government demand on the entire 
district at something over 13 lakhs of rupees, o.xcluding 
cesses. This, though a smaller sum-total than that which is 
paid by a similar area in the lately assessed south-western 
division of the province, is still a considerable advance upon 
the 9|- lakhs which were payable under the summary settle- 
ment of 1858, A.D. 

That the increase is a safe one, frequent conversations with 
intelligent zeminddrs, combined with what I have gathered 
from my own observation and knowledge of the district, 
leave no doubt upon my mind ; and that it is at the same 
time quite as much as the land can bear or the landowners 
pay, the above description of the country clearly shows, when 
we keep in mind that nine-tenths of the rents are paid in 
kind, and are consequently subject to great mutability. 


6. Over and above this 13 lakhs of State revenue, the 
zeminddrs pay the following assessed taxes : — 


Eoad fund, ... 1 per cent on 
School fund, ... 1 „ 

District post, ... ^ „ 

Margin fund, ... ^ „ 

Under the “Oudh 
Local Bates Act,” 1| „ 


the Govemmontdemand. 



33 

33 

39 

33 

33 

3> 

33 

n 

33 

33 

33 


Total, ... 3f per cent. 
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7 . These taxes are quite distinct from the various local 
cesses paid by the inhabitants of the larger towns, such as 
octroi, chaukl(Mri, and municipal cesses, &c.; as also from 
the 8 annas per cent on the Government jama, paid by the 
talukddrs towards the Canning College fund, and another 
equal contribution to the funds of the Talukddrs’ Association 
in Lucknow. The landlords of the district, too, contribute 
each a small sum rateably on their^incomes to the Khairdbdd 
fair fund. 

8. The collection of the Government revenue is entrusted 
to the Collector of the district, or Deputy Commissioner, as 
he is styled in Oudh, who has to assist him in this duty four 
native Sub-Collectors, or Tahsilddrs, located at the four tahsils 
into which the district is divided. These tahsils, with their 
component parganahs, wiU be described at length in another 
place, suffice it here to give their names ; — ^ 

I* — Sitapur, containing 6 parganahs. 

II.— Bdri, „ 5 „ 

III. — ^Biswdn, „ 3 „ 

IV. — Misrikh, „ 7 

Total, ... 21 „ 


9. I^e most other districts in the province, Sitapur is 
well provided with good unmetalled roads, crossing the country 
itt ^1 Sections, andgeneraUy carried over the smaUer streams 
by bndges, i^y of which were built prior to annexation. In 
addition to these, there is the fine metalled high road from 
Lucknow, and runnmg on to Shahjehanpur, either of which 
cities can be reached by the traveller from Sitapur in eight 
hours^by post-(^m The.civd station of Hardui is a twelve 
horns jo^ey to Je west by palanqueen post, and a 

fSv the traveUer in nine hours to 

La^pur, or Khen,m the north. The aggregate length of 
all roads within the district is 266 mS ^ ^ 
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11. The former is a very large river indeed, having a 
vddth of from four to six miles during the rainy season, and 
fordable nowhere at any time. It flows in a south-easterly 
direction, past !Fyzabad, until it mingles its waters with those 
of its mighty sister, the Ganges, between Arrah and Patna. 

1 2. Eight miles to the west of the Ghogra is the Chowka, 
the second largest river in the district, and indeed in the 
province. It flows into the Ghogra at Byramgli4t, in the 
B^ra Banki district, about twenty miles from the Sitapur 
frontier. This ghat is connected with Lucknow by a railway, 
which thus affords a ready outlet to the west for grain and 
other country produce from the east of Sitapur. 

13. The country between these two streams, or the 
Chowka Ghogra Dodb {vide para. 3), is cut up by numerous 
small streams, which, though formidable-looking on the map, 
are all of them fordable during the dry months of the year. 
They are the B^d, the Gobraiya, the Naya, the Ghuggar, the 
Soobii, and the Jasoee, and need not be further noticed here. 

14. West again of the Chowka are the Oel, the Kewani, 
and, further south, the Sumli, all three fordable except during 
the rains, when they generally overflow their banks. 

This part of the district is known as the Kewani Chowka 
Dodb, and, with the Dodb described in para. 13, is called 
the Ganjur land, or land which is periodically submerged. 

15. We then, five or six miles further on to the west, 
meet with what was once apparently the bed of a large river, 
said by the natives of the locality to have been the Chowka, 
the present stream of which is actually nine miles to tho east. 

This old bed is now a strip of green and fertile soil, and 
is bounded on the west by that ridge of earth which is 
mentioned above (para. 3) as dividing the ^strict into a 
dry and a damp country, and the average height of which is 
25 feet. It runs down from the Kheri district, through Sitapur 
and Bdja Banki, meeting the Ghogra below Byramghdt, 
thereby Rowing where the two rivers formerly mot. 1 have 
found it impossible to collect any reliable data as to when the 
change in the stream took place, but should imagine that it 
was at least 150 years ago. The Chowka, as it is now, is a 
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most variable river : to one course constant never, it is 
constantly causing) changes in the riparian lands by ^luvion 
gbild alluvion j and wliBr© it moots tlio Bharaicli road in tiiis 
district I recently found it difficult to recognize the river of 
1870 in that of 1871. 

16. Prom this old river bed all the vay to the Giimti 
the country is dry, the streams which run through^ it not, 
generally speaking, overflowing their banks. 

17. Here we meet with, first, the Gond Naddi, an in- 
considerable stream, and not used as a means of communication; 
it flows into the Sarain Naddi at Pirnagar, 14 miles south of 
Sitapur Khds, through which town that river passes ; and the 
united stream, joined afterwards by the Keitha from the west, 
goes on in a south-westerly direction until it meets the Giimti, 
at Hindoura Ghit. 

18. West of the Sarffin is the Kutna, a small unnavigable 
stream, joining the Giimti at Dudhun Mow, on the road to 
Hardui. 

19. Last of all comes the Giimti, a good sized river, 
navigable all the year round, and during the dry season 
fordable in some places. It flows down through Lucknow, 
Sult^pur, and Jounpur, until it meets the Ganges near 
Benares. 

20. Though, generally speaking, all these streams keep 
to their channels, occasions may be found when some of them 
have broken all bounds and caused great destruction to life 
and property. In 1867 the Sardin at Sitapur rose higher 
than had been remembered for many years, and flooded the 
greater part of the town and civil station. Again, in 1870, 
“ history repeated itself,” with a more disastrous result than 
that of 1867 : not only the town, but the civil station was 
in imminent danger of being swept away ; two of the ciril 
officers’ bungalows feU; wide lagoons took the place of 
croquet-grounds and flower-gardens; and the residents visited 
.each other by water after the manner of the Venetians. At 
.the same time, the Giimti was not idle : the city of Imcknow 
' was under water for three days, and many people perished 

their fallen houses. Again, during the raias of 1871, 
.was Lucknow flooded ; but the losses occasioned there sinL 
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into insignificance beside the disastrous calamitjr ’wMch. this 
river caused at Jounpore, still fresh in the recollection of every 
person, and which it would be out of place to dwell on here. 

21. The water-communication afforded by the Ghogra, 
the Chowka, and the Gfimti aggregates within the limits of 
Sitapur so much as 180 miles, the smaller rivers not being 
taken into consideration, as they are not navigable throughout 
the entire year. 

22. The survey of the district was commenced in the 
cold weather of 1863-64, and was completed in 1866-67. 

The operations were conducted by the settlement officer 
and his staff, and must not be confounded with the scientific 
survey of the Revenue Surveyor, which preceded it, and 
which will be discussed further on in its proper place. 

23. The settlement officer’s survey, or, as it is called 
in the vernacular tongue, Khasrah survey, gives the following 
distribution of the lands of the district : — 


Barren, 

175,752 acres. 

Groves, under 10 per cent. 

35,795 

>9 

Revenue-free, 

8,306 


Total unassessed, ... 

219,853 


Culturable, ... 

281,000 

9 ) 

Groves, over 10 per cent, 

2,660 

99 

Cultivation, ... 

914,041 

99 

Total assessed, 

1,197,701 

99 

Grand total, 

1,417,554 

99 


The head “ Barren” includes, it may be noted, all roads, 
village-sites, rivers, and barren land, properly so called ; and 
groves,, “under 10 per cent, ” are, as we shall see further on, 
those groves which are unassessed as aggregating less in area 
than one-tenth of the area of the viUage where they aro 
situated. 
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24. The detail of the jhils, groves, and jungle is thus 
given : — 

Acres, 

Grove lands, ... ... 38,455 

Jungle, ... ... 180,886 

JMls, ... ... 57,713 

25. There are 2,364 demarcated mauzahs, including 27 
"grants,” and 2,039 inhabited towns and villages in the 
district; and the census of 1869 classifies them thus : — 


Towns with a population — 

Under 200 souls, ... ... 782 

Population from 200 to 500 ... 682 

„ „ 500 to 1,000 ... 457 

„ „ 1,000 to 2,000 ... 91 

„ „ 2,000 to 5,000 ... 21 

„ above 5,000 ... 6 


26. The average area of each township or " mauzah ” 
is 609 acres, or something less than one square mile. The 
provmcial average is 619 acres, and that of the North-West 
Provinces 594. 

Of these 2,039 towns, the chief are as follows : — 


Sitapur, 


Population* 

... 5,780 

Ehairabdd, 

• • • 

... 15,677 

Pdmkot, 

• ■ • 

... 1,977 

Hargd,m, 

• • • 

... 2,832 

Ldharpur, 

• • • 

... 10,890 

T41gaon, 

• « • 

... 2,098 

Nabinagar, 

• • # 

... 2,649 

!MisriMi, 

• • « 

... 2,113 

Machhretah, 

... 

... 4,578 

Nlmsdr or Nimkhdr, 

... 2,307 

Aurungabdd, 

' • • • . - . 

... 3,000 
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Kutbnagar, 

Bibut, ... 

Bardgaon, 

Maholi, 

Bdri, . . . 

Manw4n, 

Mabmiiddb^d, 

Baint^pur, 

Rdmpur Matburfi, 

Sadrpur, 

Bdnsurab, 

Biswdn, 

JeMngirdbdd, 

Mabdrdjnagar, 

Seotd, ... 

Mull^upur, 

Tambour, 

27. These towns will be described in another place, but 
we may note here that Khairdbad is the fifth largest city in 
the province, and that Hargdm and Manwdn possess a special 
interest for the antiquarian. 

The former is believed by its inhabitants to bo the city 
of hing Birdt, where the Pdndvas spent the thii’teenth year 
of their exile; and the latter, formerly called Manpur, is said 
to be the Manipur of the Mahabharat, in the neighbourhood 
of which Arjun, the third Pdndava, was slain by his son 
Babhruvdhan, There are ancient ruins in tho town itself, 
and at a distance of one mile to the south is tho village of 
“ Eunnooa Pdra,” or " The place of tho battle," so called in 
memory of the combat between fivther and son. Laharpur is 
celebrated as having been the birthplace of Bdjali Todar 
Mai, the famous financial minister of tho Emperor Akbar, 
on the roll of whose titled grandees the Rdjah had the 
honor of being a “ Chauhazdxi,” or “ Commander of 4,000." 

28. The district is well populated, for thoro aro 4 1 7 souk 
to each square mile of it, and 5‘i to each house, 

M 


2,256 

2,058 

2,066 

1,676 

3,042 

1,060 

6,313 

5,127 

2,317 

2,109 

2,823 

7,308 

3,640 

2,003 

3,428 

4,045 

3,014 
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The provincial averages are 476 and 4 ’5 respectively. 

29. The population numbers 930,224, dwelling in 
181,764 houses, and is thus divided: — 


Males, 

Females, 


... 494,833 

... 435,391 


Total, 

... 930,224 

HindOs, 

Musalmdns, 

. « • 

... 812,776 

... 117,448 


Total, 

... 930,224 


The Musalmans are thus 12-6 per cent of the entire 
population, which is a somewhat higher percentage than 
the provincial, 10 ' 7 :— o i s 

Agriculturists, ... ... 533,747 

Other than agriculturists, ... 396,477 

Total, ... 930,224 


In other words, out of every 100 souls there are 57 of 
tne agricultural, and 43 of the non-agriciiltural, class. 


Rural, 

Urban, 


Total, 


880,542 

49,682 

930,224 


which shows that the inhabitants' of the towns, as oonosed to 
^ages are 5-4 per cent of the whole. This Ts ShW 
provincial average of 7-1 T)er cent hnf no 
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30. The castes, sects, and tribes of Sitapur are many 
and various. I cull the following figures from the “ Census 
Report of 1869,” giving the Musalmdns the first place : — 


Tribe. 

Pathdns, 

Sheikhs, 

Sayads, 

Moghuls, 


Numbers. 

17,694 

10,439 

2,734 

1,940 


Occupation. 

I Land-owners, Covern- 
> nient servants, and 
I private servants. 


The lower orders are principally as follows : — 


Juldhas, or weavers, ... 30,895 

Kunjras, or greengrocers, ... 4,289 

Ghosis, or milkmen, ... 3,649 

Kasdis, or butchers, ... 3,138 

Darzis, or tailors, ... ... 7,025 


and a varied, though inconsiderable, mass of— 

Dyers, 

Musicians, 

Cutlers, 

Water carriers. 

Prostitutes, et hoc genus (mine. 


31. The high-caste Hindds, including Sikhs, come 
thus : — 


Sikhs, ■ 

Elhattris, 

Brahmans, 

Rdjpdts, 

Vaisyas, 

Kayeths, 

Jdts, ... 


288 

1,468 

99,596 

39,696 

16,745 

12,537 

650 


These castes number among them t’alukdilrs, zeiniiulitrs, 
Government employes, private servants, thieves, beggars, ami 
ministers of religion. The Vaisyas are commonly' km nvii as 
Banniyas, and do not demand any notice here, The Kluitfcris 
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boast of having Wo t’alukddrs among them, Seth Sita Edm 
and Seth Raghaber Dyal, uncle and nephew, and joint 
proprietors of the family estate, 

32, The low-caste Hindds are principally distributed 
thus : — 


Ahlr, or cowherd, 

Bhunjwa, or grain-parcher, 

Bhdt, orbard, 

Barhai, or carpenter, 

laborers, 

Tamboh, pawn-seller, 

Teli, oil-dealer, 

Chamdr, or tanner and laborer, 
Halwai, or confectioner. 

Dhobi, washerman,,,, 

Dhuniya, I laborer, fisherman, 
Eahdr, j and paiki-bearer, 
Sondr, goldsmith, ,,. 

Kumhdr, potter, 

Kurmi, agriculturist, 

Kalwdr, distiller, .,, 

Kori, weaver, 

Gareriya, shepherd,,,, 

Lodh, cultivator, ,,, 

Lonya, cultivator and saltpetre 
manufacturer, 

Lohdr, ironsmith, ,,, 

Murao, cultivating gardener, 

Nao, barber, 


85,509 

12,584 

4.684 
10,974 

( 72,771 
\ 2,833 

5,576 

20,204 

111,745 

4,163 

15,483 

(11,586 

(26,367 

4,248 

7.685 
74,597 

8,993 

14,209 

15,447 

36,146 

8,429 

11,865 

32,593 

19,976 


33. These low-caste Hindds do not all necessarily follow 
the peculiar occupation of their tribe. Many of them adopt 
the pursuit of agriculture, and many of them take service 
with the wealthier members of the community. 

The Chamdrs and Kahdrs, for instance, do so, the former 
acting as syces, the latter as khidmatgdrs to Hindi families, 
■file members of which, even though they be Brahmans, do not 
refuse to drink water from the hand of a Kahdr. 
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The Sonfe add to their legitimate occupation the more 
questionable one of receivei’S of stolen property ; and the 
Pdsis have acquired an unenviable notoriety for their thievish 
propensities. They are, indeed, far sunk below the social 
position they occupied five or six centuries ago, when they 
were lords of a great part of the lands_ now forming the 
district of Sitapur, and when one of their kings claimed in 
marriage the hand of the daughter of a powerful Rdjpfit 
chieftain (para. 102). 

34. In addition to the foregoing, there are no less than 
12,545 Hindiis who have adopted religion as a profession, 
one-third of whom belong to the Ghosain sect, and not a iew 
of whom are in possession of zeminddri rights. 

35. We should not omit to mention that in the 
Manwdn Bari country we meet with a remnant, amounting 
to 319, of the ancient aboriginal Bhars; and that in parganali 
Laharpur there are located 18 Tharus, who must have 
immigrated thither from the neighbourhood of the Nepaul 
Terai. 

36. In this notice of the population of Sitapur no 
account has been taken of the troops who are temporarily 
stationed in the Cantonment. Nor does the detail deal with 
the European and Eurasian officers residing in the civil 
lines, or with the only English plairter in the ffistrict. 

37. There are no Jews to be met with. Africa has its 
representatives in the three Habshis who honor Sitapur IChds 
with their presence. There was also an Abyssinian youth, 
Prince Alamayo, son to the late King Theoilore, who was 
under the care of Captain Speedy, of the Oudli Police ; but 
last year (1871) he went with that getitleman to Rangoon, ami 
shortly afterwards to England for his education, tie was an 
intelligent well-behaved lad, fond of out-door si>orts. 

In Sitapur Khas also be 37 Bengalis, but, like tlio 
Europeans they are mere temjjorary sojourners there, and look 
forward to spending the evening of their life in their native 
country. 

38. The natural products of the Collectorat© resemble 
those of the rest of Oudh, and, indeed, of the greater part of 
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Upper India. Still there are some points connected with 
t fap- iTt demanding special notice, and accordingly they will he 
briefly considered under the three heads of 

A. — Mineral products, 

B. — Animal products. 

C. — ^Vegetable products. 

39. Under the first head, Sitapur resembles the rest of 
the province, in having no mines of any metal or of coal, and 
no stone-quarries. But, unlike many parts of Oudh, it has no 
saltpetre factories, nor during the native rule was any salt 
manufactured here; the district in this respect contrasting 
strongly with the south-western quarter of the province, where 
the saliferous lands were such a source of profit to the 
zemind&s under the native dispensation. As is the case all 
over Upper India, kankar is dug up in many places and used 
for the metalling of roads and for forming lime for local 
purposes, that burned at Mahr^jnagar having a certain 
repute for its superior quality. Here and there we meet with 
old buildings, for instance, the Biswdn mosque and the Nimsar 
fort, in the construction of which blocks of kankar have been 
used. The white salt “ Reh,” described above ^Section 3), if 
destructive to vegetable life is not altogether without value : 
washermen use it as a substitute for soap, and it is a 
component part of the material of which the bracelets of the 
lower orders are made, and which is principally lac. 

40. The animal products are few in number, and 
demand no special notice, for none of them are produced in 
any degree of great excellence. They are briefly milk, butter, 
ghi, wool, and hides, with an inconsiderable amount of honey, 
and they are not exported at all. 

41. The domestic animals are the ordinary horned cattle 
of India, ponies and asses, goats, pigs, and sheep, poultry, and 
dogs. Horses, properly so called, are not bred in the district, 
and are found only, in common with elephants and camels, 
in the possession of the wealthier classes. 

The wild anirnals resemble those of Upper India generally, 
and are, the nilgai, the black buck, p^rd, gond, and other kinds 
of deer,; the wild pig, fox, jackal, wolf, and hare. We meet 
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witli none of the larger carnivora ; nor are wild elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, or wild buffaloes, found any- 
where within the district. 

42. The game birds are also those of the rest of the 
province, and are too well known to require any description 
of them here. Briefly, they are the wild goose and the 
various varieties of the duck and teal,; the black and the 
grey partridge ; quail, snipe, peafowl, florican (Oils Bmga- 
lensis), and ortolan. Near the Ghogra the codung may bo 
bagged ; but he is a very shy bird, and requires hard hitting 
with the very largest sized shot, if a rifle is not used. They 
graze in flocks among the young rabi crops, and are hand- 
some grey birds with a black throat, standing about 3 feet in 
height. In the river itself there are the dilierout varieties of 
the Indian alligator and river porpoise, and of course fish of 
many descriptions ; but the hilsa, the hecMie, and the mahsm' 
are not among them. With respect to these river animals 
the author of the Ain Ahhari ( Mr. GladAvin’s translation ) 
records as follows : — 

“ In the Ghogra and Gdmti are a variety of extraordinary 
aquatic animals.” 

_ 43. To come to the vegetable products, they may bo 
divided into — 


A. — Cultivated produce, 

B. — Uncultivated produce. 

44, Taking the latter first, we have tliat derived from 
trees, under the form of timber, fruit, fibres, dyes, gum, and 
lac, and the trees yielding these are as follows 

{Mmgifera Indica), 
{Fimv rdigiosa), 

U-''iouit glmmrata), 

{Ficus venosa), 

{Ficus Indicn), 
(Azadirachta Indica), 
{Dalhergia Smoo), 
{Cedrela toona), 

(Bonhoa hejitapyla), 
{Syzygiumgmnholanum), 
[Eugenia Jambolam), 


Mango, ... 

Pipal, 

Gular, 

Pakar, ... 

Bargat, or banyan tree, 
Nim, 

Sissu, 

Tun, 

Semal, ... 

Pharenda, 

Jdmun, ... 
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Bel, 

Kathal, ... 
Babiil, 

Khair, 

DMk, ... 
Khajur, ... 
Aula, 

Siras, 

Tamarind, 

Kackndr, 

and the common bamboo. 


{Aegle Marnier os), 
(Artocarptis integrifolid), 
{Acacia Arabicc^, 
{Acacia catechu), 
{Buteafrondosa), 
{phoenix sylvestris), 
{Phyllanthus emhlica), 
{Mimosa serissa), 
{Tarmrindus Indica), 
{Bauhinia mriegata), 


45. Of these, the only tree grown in groves is the 
mango; and it, and many of the others, notably the pipal 
and bel, are considered by the Hindds to be sacred trees, 
and no devout member of that body will destroy them with 
the axe, or by fire, or in any other way. The bel, for 
instance, is a representative of Shiva, and the pipal and 
banyan represent Vishnu ; the person who plants one of the 
latter, expecting that just as he has set apart a tree to afford 
shade to his fellow-creatures in this world, so after death he 
will not be scorched by excessive heat in his journey to the 
kingdom of Yama, the regent of death. 

These two, with the gular and .pakar, are of the 
% genus, the fruit of the gular being of a better and larger 
description than that of the pakar. Lac is yielded by the 
pipal. The leaves of the nim possess certain medicinal 
properties, as does also the fruit of the bel tree. 

The semal is the “ cotton-tree,” growing to an immense 
size, and bright with crimson flowers ; the pharenda is a 
larger species of the jamun, both having a purple fruit as 
large as a damson; and the kathal is the well known 
“jack-fruit” tree. 

The babdl, khair, and dhdk are smaller trees than any 
of the others, and grow in the most barren soil. The first 
yields both a dye and a gum, the ordinary “ gum Arabic,” 
the last the gum known as “ dragon’s blood,” and the khair 
produces the “catechu” familiar to doctors. -All three are 
combined to form the Tchdld color, used in dyeing the uniforms 
of JUMiy of the native regiments and of the well known 
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Oudh. constabulary. A red dye is obtained from the scarlet 
flowers of the dhdk, and is used at the Holi, and at weddings, 
for smearing the clothes of those who take part in those 
joyous festivals. A red dye is also obtained from a gum 
which the pipal yields, and from it the country red ink 
is made. 

The khajur is the common date-palm, and is useful in. 
this part of India rather for its leaves than for its fruit, the 
former making good matting. Its fruit is very small, and it 
appears to have no juice or tdri, hke the properly so-called 
tdri tree. 

The kaohndr in the month of February is exceedingly 
pretty, being one mass of lilac-colored flowers ; and these are 
not only pretty to the eye, but when cooked form a delicate 
vegetable for the table. The fruit of the aula is about the 
size of a small orange. The siras, of the genus acacia, is a 
small but graceful tree, with pretty leaves and covered in the 
season with yellow flowers. The tamarind and bamboo are 
too well known to require any description here. The dhdk 
mentioned above is known in other parts of India as the 
Folds, and from this word the village of Plassey, the scene of 
CHve’s famous victoi’y, takes its name. 

46. These are the trees of Sitapur. There are no 
forests to be met with, as has been already stated, nor do wo 
find the mhowa tree, which is so common in the other parts of 
Oudh. This is very much to be regretted, as the profits 
arising from it are very considerable, and in bad seasons tho 
zemindSLrs and grove-holders would have something to fall 
back upon. In one district ( Pratdbgarh), the area of which 
is only two-thirds that of Sitapur, the settlement officer has 
estimated the yearly value of the mhowa crop at one lakh 
and a half of rupees ; the flower being used in the distillation 
of spirits, the fruit as food for man and, when plentiful, for 
beast, and the seed for oil 

47. The other uncultivated vegetable products of this 
district are the fibres obtained from the roots of the dhdk, 
from the miiiy and sarpat grass, and from the date-palm 
already mentioned. Prom the mtinj and sarpat a string is 
twisted which is woven into matting, and a coarse rope k 
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made from the other two, which is used for tying up cattle, 
and such like purposes, Kachcha wells are often lined with a 
sort of cable made from the ris, a wild shrub growing to the 
height of four or five feet. 

48. The cultivated produce consists of the following 
staples : — 

I. — The Wmif, or autumn crojps : — 


nice. 

... [Oryza sativa). 

Eodon, 

... {Paspalum scorbiculatum). 

Sdwdn, 

... {Panicum frumentaceum). 

Mendua, 

... {Eleusine coracana). 

Kdkun, 

... {Panicum italicum). 

Jodr, large andamall, {Sorghum vulgare). 

Bijrah, 

... {Penicillaria spicata). 

Til, 

... {Sesemum indicum). 

Urd, or m4sh. 

... {Phaseolus radiatus). 

Miing, 

... {Phaseolus mungo). 

Moth, 

... {Phaseolus aconitifolius). 

Patwa, 

{Hibiscus soibdariffd). 

Sannai, or sun. 

... {Crotalariajuncea). 


49. These are all well known, and call for no detailed 
notice here. Suffice it to say that there are very many 
varieties of rice, and this crop is the staple of the eastern 
portion of the district. The name paddy, by which it is very 
generally known among Europeans, appears to be, like many 
other j^glo-Indian words, of Dutch origin. No munshi 
has ever been able to tell me anything about it more than 
that “it is an English word,” while the ordinary European 
asserts that “ it must be a Native word and, although 
Professor Porbes in his dictionary states, I know not on what 
authority, that it is a Hindi word, I hazard the opinion that 
it is Dutch, from the fact that in Batavia there is one variety 
of the crop known as paddi-rawa, or mountain rice. 

Til, like some of the rabi oil-seeds, is not grown alone, 
but in the same field with other crops. Urd, miing, and 
mo& are pulses. Patwa is grown along with either arhaor 
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(a rabi crop) or jodr ; it has a yellow flower, and from its 
fibre, as also from that of sun, or sannai (the common Indian 
hemp), string and rope are made. 

50. II. — The rahi, or spring, crops : — 

Wheat, {Triticum vulgoa'e). 

Gram, ... (Cicer arietinvM), 

Baxley, ... {Hordmm heomtichon). 

Mhi, ... (Shnapis nigra vel glauca). 

Mustard, ... {Sinapis nigra). 

Sarson, {Sinapis glauca). 

Linseed, ... {Linvm usitatissimum). 

Castor-oil, or rendi, {Bicinus communis). 

Peas, ... {Pisum sativum). 

Masiir, ... (Urvvm lens). 

Arhar, ... {Cajanus indicus). 

SaflBlower,, ... {Qarthamus tinctorius).. 

• 51. Of these, the first in the list covers the greatest 
area, and then come barley and gram. L^i and linseed 
(alsi) are occasionally sown by themselves, and not, like til 
and other oil-seeds, in conjunction with some other crop. The 
linum usitatissimum is the common flax. 

Castor-oil is produced from a plant which often reaches 
to the proportions of a tree. It is not as a rule grown in 
fields, but as a hedge, round some other crop. 

Arhar is planted in July along with joar in the same 
field, but is not cut rmtil six months later than that crop, or 
in March- April; it bears the ddl, so well known to the 
eater of pulaos and kMchxis. 

Safflower is planted along with wheat, and produces the 
familiar saffron dye. Oil is expressed from its seeds, which 
are then mven as food to the cattle. The plant posaessos 
certain medicinal properties, and we have Mr. Austin Caxton’a 
authority for saying ’ that “ a saffron bag worn at the pit of 
the stomach is the .very best thing for the spirits,” 
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52. Besides tiie above, ‘wbich. are tlie staple kbar^f and 
xshi crops, there is a considerable quantity of sugar-cane 
grown in the district, producmg one crop in the year, and 
being of several kinds, as described in the following note by 
Captain Young, late settlement officer. 

Speaking of parganah Maholi, he says There are 
four very well marked rates which appear rmiversal in the 
parganah, and they are regulated entirely by the season at 
which the cane is sown, or more strictly by the length of 
time during which the land is occupied by the crop between 
preparation for sowing and actual development. 

“ The local names attaching to the cane are derived from 
the crop which immediately precedes the sowing, except in 
the fourth instance, in which this rule does not apply. They 
are as follows : — 

I. — Charrefii, where sown in a field from which 
chana has been cut. 

II. — Mdseri, where sown after a crop of mdsh. 

III. — Dhdnkw\ where it follows a crop of dhdn. 

IV. — Purdi, or Pureal, where there has been no kharlf 

crop, the land having been under tillage for 
the cane throughout the rains. 

“ The rates I found to be were> for No. I, Rs. 1-4-0 per 
kachcha bigah, plus 2 annas per rupee ‘ kharch,’ or Bs. 1-6-6, 
equal to Bs. 6-12-0 per acre ; for No. II, Bs. 1-8-0, plus 2 
annas per rupee, or Bs. 1-11-0 a bigah, equal to Bs. 8-1-T 
the acre ; for No. Ill, Bs. 1-12-0, plus 2 annas as above, or 
Bs. 1-15-6 a bigah, equal to Bs. 9-9-3 the acre; and for No. 
IV, Bs. 2-0-0, plus 2 annas as before, or Bs. 2-4-0 per bigah, 
equal to Bs. 10-12-8 per acre. 

‘^The rates differ directly as the land is occupied by the 
cane crop, for a longer or shorter period, as will be seen from 
the following statement : — ^ 

“Pot: Pweli, ih.Q land is wholly clear of the rabi crop 
by Asdrh (July) : it is not sown "with kharif, but is allowed to 
be fellow, absorbing all the rain, and receiving frequent 
ploughing till, the month of Mdgh-Ph^igun (January- 
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February) wben the cane is sown. The crop thus sown is 
reaped the following Pds-M%h (December- January), having 
occupied the land for 1 year and 7 months. 

“ jyhdnkuri . — The dhdn is the earliest of the kharif 
crops, and is cut in Kudr (September). This still leaves the 
husbandman 4 months before cane-sowing time to prepare his 
land. He sows in Mdgh-Phdgun, and cuts in Pds-Mdgh, 
the crop having occupied'the land, between preparation and 
development, for 1 year and 4 months. 

“ Mdseri.—Mdsih is cut in Aghan (November), leaving 
Pdsand Magh to prepare the land for a late sowing in 
Phigun. The crop will then occupy the land for 12 or 13 
months. 

“ Chmreri. — Chana is the earliest rabl crop, and is cut 
in Chait (March- April); the plough is then hastily run 
through the soil again, and cane may even then be sown, 
although nearly two months late. It will in all occupy the 
land 10 or 11 months. 

“ These several calculations have been reckoned only up 
to the date of the cutting of the crop ; but, over and albov© 
this, it must be remembered that as the season fur rabi 
sowings is then past, no further return is got out of the land 
until the following kharif. 

“ I conclude therefore,” Captain Young goes on to say, 
“ that the crop, though very profitable to tho tenant, is not 
speciallji; so to the landlord, even though the rent paid is 
much higher than ordinary. The real benefit the landlord 
derives is to be found in the fact that the land, after being so 
thoroughly manured and watered, as it is for the cane, yields 
a very fine rabi, without fresh manure, at the ensuing spring 
harvest.” 

It is remarkable that the cultivation of this crop is under 
a ban in the eastern parganahs of Tambour and Kundri 
(north), as is also the use of burnt , bricks or tiles. This 
part of the district, together with parganah Pirozabad in z’ila 
Kheri, comprises what the Ayin Akberri calls the “ gurh kiln 
nawa” mahal, of which more will be found further on in this 
report. 
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53. Besides sugar-cane, cotton to an inconsiderable 
extent is grown in Sitapur, being planted at the beginning of 
the rains, and cut in AprU. And the poppy (“post ”) is met 
with all over the district, being cultivated under arrangements 
with the local Opium Agent, whose head-quarters are at 
Sitapur. It is grown only in the vicinity of the village-site, 
requires constant weeding and plenty of water, and the juice 
is collected in February, the plant having been sown in 
November. • 

The same remarks apply generally to tobacco ; and that 
grown at Biswan is exported, such favor does it find with the 
lovers of the hookah. 

4 

There are no tea plantations, indigo factories, or silk 
filatures in the district. 

The “ kachidna,” or vegetable-garden produce, is very 
vmous : garlic, haldi, “ greens” of all descriptions, spices, 
ginger, water-melons, &;c., are to be seen at almost every 
village. Haldi gives the well-known yellow dye, turmeric. 

54. Pdn (chavica betel pepper), or the leaf used with 
the betel-nut (supdri) as a “ quid ” for chewing, is met with 
here and there ; the “ pd.n field ” presenting the curious appear- 
ance of a crop growing on a sloping ridge of earth, and 
covered over by a trellis work and jh^mps to keep off the 
rays of the sun. It is a creeper, growing something higher 
than the taUest English pea, and is propagated by cuttings. 
The plant lasts four or five years. 

55. The average price, during the last five years (1866 
to 1870), of the pnncipal grain crops was as follows 

"Wheat, ... 

Barley, ... 

Gram, 

Bdjrah, -... 

^ .^d we may here add, in concluding our notice of this 
part of our subject, that, unlike other crops, the ears of the 
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and jodr are taJcea off by tbe band, and the stalk left 
standing, to be subsequently out down and chopped up into 
karin, the common fodder of homed cattle. 

56. , Besides the wild fruit trees mentioned above, the 
district the following well-known cultivated fruits - 

Guavas. Melons. 

Plantains. Poppitas. 

Custard-apples. Pummelos. 

Oranges and lemons. Korundas. 

"Wood-apples. 

57. Bents, as a rule, are paid in kind, only about one- 
tenth of the whole being cash payments. The zeminddr’s 
share varies from one-fourth to one-half, both extremes being 
exceptional, and the former to be found only in what was the 
Bdjah of Chihldri’s taluk, in parganah Ktindri, 

The variations are caused by the difference in the allow- 
ances made to the tenants. For instance, in some estates the 
division is made thus : — The tenant is allowed 5 sers out of 
the maund as “koor,” and the remaining 35 is divided half 
and half between him and his landlord, the latter thus getting 
17^ seers against the other’s 22^ ; and the tenant then contri- 
butes 2 or 2^ sers towards the patwdrf s allowance. In other 
estates, in addition to the 5 sers “ koor,” certain classes of the 
tenants have a let off, what is called “cherooa,” of from 5 to 7| 
sers ; and thus out of the maund the landlord gets from 12| 
to 15 sers, and. the tenant 25 to 27-|, subject to the patwdrl’s 
deduction as before. 

These allowances and deductions vary, as I have said, 
very much. In some estates the “ Teecur ” system prevails ; 
that is to say, the tenant keeps two-thirds of the outturn, 
or, in other words 26f seers out of the maund, without any 
reference to “koor,” or “cherooa,” but subject to the 2 or 2^ 
sers deduction for “village expenses,” including the patwM’s 
remuneration. 

In parganah Gondlamow, again, the system is quite 
different from the above. The landlord first takes 5 sera 
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out of the heap of grain for every maund therein. The 
maund is then divided into two equal portions, and the shares 
stand thus : — 


Landlord’s, 25 sers, tenant’s, 20. Finally, each contributes 
2^ sers for the village expenses, and the result is . 


Landlord’s share, 22^ 'j 
Tenant’s „ ^ 

Patwdrfs „ 5 ) 


for every maund in the 
heap. 


Sers ... 45 


The tenant thus gets only -rV, or less than one-half, of 
each maund which he produces, a proportion which I have 
not found to be the rule in any other parganah than 
Gondlamow. 

The custom above noted as prevailing in the Chihldri 
ilaqua is as follows: — The tenant first takes 7 sers as a 
“ koor” out of the maund, and the balance is then apportioned, 
one-third to the landlord and two to the tenant, who thus gets 
29 sers against the other’s 1 1 out of every 40 produced by 
the land. 

58. These represent the usual rates for “ battai” rents, 
and the system is in force with respect to all lands, excepting 
those which produce sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, and vegetables. 

There has been no desire evinced by the people, save in 
very exceptional instances, to have their payments in kind 
commuted into cash payments ; and perhaps it is too much to 
expect that any such change should take place immediately. 
For the Oudh cultivator is wedded to his old ideas, and 
stubbornly stands upon the antiquas vi<t& of Hs forefathers : 
what they have been doing for hundreds of years cannot 
sorely be wrong ; who is he that he should set himself up 
against the immemowsd custom of his family? 

All this, to be sure, is very much to be regretted. As 
long as the system of hdttai prevails, so long we may expect 
littie advance in the cultivation of the country; Irrigation 
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will not spread, and, until forced by tbe increase in the 
population which is yearly taking place, the people wiU do 
little or nothing towards improving their farming or breaking 
up new ground. 

These are only a few of the reasons for preferring cash 
payments to those made in kind. Indeed, it almost seems 
superfluous to say anything in favor of a system which 
commends itself to all political economists and others v^ho 
have given any thought to the subject. But when we find 
such an intelligent writer as the late Mr. Charles Lever 
advocating the battai principle, our remarks may perhaps be 
deemed not altogether out of place. Speaking in the person 
of Mr. Kenny Dodd, a shrewd observer, if not always a 
profound thinker, he says : — 

'' I am no political economist, but it strikes me that it is 
a great burden on a poor man that he must buy a certain 
commodity in the shape of a legal tender to satisfy the claim 
of a landlord. Now here (Italy) the peasant has no such 
charge : the day of reckoning divides the produce, and 
‘ the state of the currency’ never enters into the question ; 
he has neither to hunt fairs or markets, look out for 
‘dealers’ to dispose of his stock, nor solicit a banker to 
discount his small bill.” 

59, The tenures under which land is held in Sitapur 
are many and various ; but as they are well known, and liavo 
been described more than once in the blue-books which have 
been before the public for some years back, no lengthened 
notice of them here appears necessary. 

Briefly, they resemble those prevailing all over the 
province, and fall under two main heads, namely : — 

I. — Tenures held directly from the State, 

II. — Tenures held indirectly from the State. 

The holders of the first class pay tli© State rental into tho 
public fisc without the intervention of any third party, and 
comprise the t^alukdirs and lambardafs, or landed gentry, of 
the district. A landholder in the other class pays tho State 
rental through one of the former, who is entitled to a 

D 
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perc6iitRo*s on tliRt rontsil ns & rocognition. of liis suporior 
status and rights, and the class comprises all land occupiers 
above the rank of “ tenant,” as follows : — 

(a.) Holders of entire townships. 

(6.) Holders of integral portions of townships. 

(c.) Holders of a fixed quantity of land called zeminddr’s 
sir, or nankar. 

{d.) 'Rya.'hnria.Tva who hold Sanhalo/ps. 

(e.) Holders of groves and checks, or plots of land in the 
vicinity of the larger towns, which are held as a 
rule by Musalmdns. 

(/) Mudfi grants, which are often free of rent, and were 
conferred by the late Government upon the 
teachers and nodnisters of either of the two great 
religions of Hindustan. 

These chaks, mudfis, and sankalaps are similar to the 
mudvdmash, aUwngha,aimah,hermooter, and hishunpreest, of the 
Bengal regulations, and have been treated, generally speaking, 
in the same manner and upon the same principles as the 
Bengal tenureswere treated in the last generation. Sub-division 
(a), it may perhaps be not out of place to add, as now defined 
by law, consists of tenures almost exactly similar to the well- 
known “putni talukas” of Regulation VIII of 1819. 

Besides all these various classes of proprietors and 
sub-proprietors, are the tenants, the vast majority of whom 
are mere “tenants at-will, ” the minority being “ tenants with 
a right of occupancy.” These latter are descendants of persons 
who once owned the villages where the lands lie, and the 
lands are now held by them on favorable terms which are 
determined by the courts. 

60. The laws which protect and define the powers and 
privileges of the two classes of proprietors and sub-proprietors 
«re as follows : — 

For Glass I, Act I of 1869, with Part I of its first 
schedule, or the letter of 10th October 1859 from 
, the Government of India to the Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh : and the laws relating to landed property 
generally. 
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For Class II, many Acts and Regulations, to wit 

Sub-division (a.)— Act XXVI of 186G (The “ Sub- 
Settlement Act”) with its schedule. 

Act I of 1869, Part II of its first 
schedule, or the letter of 19th October 
1859. 

Sub-division (&.) — Ditto ditto. 

„ (c.) — Ditto ditto. 

„ (d .) — I The spirit of the Bengal Regii- 

„ (e.) — > lations as adapted to Ouoh, 

'>y {h — 3 

The tenants are protected by “ The Oudh Rent Act,” or 
Act XIX of 1868, which is applicable generally to all tenants, 
and which defines “ tenants with a right of occupancy” to bo 
such tenants who within thirty years next before the 13th 
February 1856 have been, either by themselves, or by them- 
selves and some other pei'sons from whom they have inherited, 
in possession as proprietors in a village or estate ; and they 
shall be deem'ed to possess a heritable but not a transferable 
right of occupancy in the land which they cultivated or hohl 
in such village or estate on the 24th day of August 1866 : 
Provided that Such land has not come into tlio tenant’s 
occupation, or the occupation of th e person from whom ho has 
inherited, the first time since the said 13th February 1856; 
Provided also that no such tenant shall have right of 
occupancy in any village or estate in whi(!h ho or any 
cosharer with him possesses any under-proprietary right. 

Tenants of this description hold their land on favorable 
terms, or at 2 annas in the rupee (12j^- per cent) below tho 
rate of rent paid by tenants of tho same class not having a 
right of occupancy, for land of a similar <iuality situated in the 
same village., 

61. _ Tenures held directly from tho State aro divided 
broadly into feduhes and zeminddris. The holders of tlm 
former derive their present title from Act I of 1869, which 
confirmed the title conferred by Lord Canning in 1858, after 
order had been restored and the mutiny stamped out. In tlu'so 
estates the law of primogeniture generally prevails, but th 
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law of entail does not, and the t’alukddr for the time being 
has complete control over his faluta, to alienate or bequeath 
it in any manner he may wish. 

62. The names of the t’alukddrs, and the amount of 
land revenue annually paid into the Sitapur treasury by them, 
are as follows ; — 

Bs. 

Thdhur Mahdr^Lj Singh, of Kanhmow, ... 15,19?’ 

Mirza Ahmed Beg, of Kutbnagar, ... 10,650 

Thdkur Bhowanidin, of i^ilgaon, ... 12,684 

Mirza Agha J 4n, of Aurangabad, . . . 2?,25 0 

Th^kur Gum4n Singh, of RdmpurMathur^ 34,982 

Thdkur Fazal Alf, of Akbarpur, ... 27,757 

Naw4b Amjad AH Elhdn, of Kanwakhera, 33,554 

Edjah. Shamsher Bahadur, of Sddatnagar,... 17,878 

Thiikur Sheobuksh Singh, of Kutesar, ... 77,719 

Ei4kur Gunga Buksh, of Sarora, ... 22,621 

Edjah Amir Hosen Kh4n, of Mahmudabad, 1,60,434 
Kdsim AH Ehdn, of Paintepur, ... 30,104 

Sitardm Mehra, of Bhagupur, ... 2,680 

Judhir Singh, of Bussadeh, 35,399 

EaghbarDyalandSitardm, ofMohiudinpur, 30,377 

Thikur Anchit Singh, of Edmpur, ... 14,235 

Edjah Jagannath Buksh, of "Wazirnagar, ... 4,585 

Mir Mahomed Hosen, of Edjapdra and Kalli, 8, 6 65 

■ Gunga Buksh and Kalka Buksh, of Edmkot, 12,775 
Chaudhri E^m Nar^yan, of Mobarikpur, ... 2,744 


Mirza Abb^ Beg, of Baragaon, ... 6,380 

Eao Moneswar Buksh, of Mullanpur, ... 16,869 

L41ta Buksh Bohra, 5,755 

Edjah Balbhadra Singh, of Mahewa, ... 2,599 

Edjah Anrodh Smgh, of Oel, 2,722 

Edjah Eunjit Singh, of Kheri, ... 1,340 

Munshi Fuzl Easulj of Hardui, ... 2,075 

Eddshdh Hosen Khdn, of Bhutwamow, ... 10,897 
Edjah Farzand AH Kh^n, of Lucknow, ... 9,328 
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M!aiiy of these gentlemen have other estates In other parts 
of the province, but such estates are not noticed here. 

63. The principal zemindars of the district are tho 
following : — 

Chaudhri Mahomed Baksh, of Biswan. 

„ Arjun Singh and cosharers of Biswan. 
Thdkur of Bumhuniawan, Ragbansi Rdjpdt. 

„ of Sikrun Sipowli, Ragbansi Riljpdt. 

„ of Deokullia, Koer Rdjpdt. 

„ of Pursedih, Gaur Rdjpiit. 

„ of Bihut Bahram, Kuchwdha RAjpdt. 

„ of Bihut Bhdn, Gaur Rdjpdt. 

„ of Keshupur, Gaur Rtljpdt. 

„ of Burchetta, Gaur Rdjpiit. 

„ of Jurgawau, Janwdr Rdjpdt. 

„ of Bunniamow, Janwdr Rdjpdt. 

„ of Olra, Janwdr Rdjpdt. 

„ of Bujhera, Janwdr Rdjpdt. 

„ of Kuchlai, Bachil lidjptit, 

Chaudhri of Bdri, Musalmdn Shoikli, 

Thdkurs of Ohundra, Gaur Rdjpiits, 

These estates are all subject to tho goneralliuvs of inhoritanw 
prevailing in the families of tlicir I’espiKdive owners, aini 
belong not to one, the chief of tho family, as in tho cast* of 
talukas, but to those of the brothorhootl who are In tlio 
hhewut or village register of proprietors. 

One other name deserves notice, tliat t)f Rdna Hagltnrdj 
Singh, son to the rebel Beni Mddho, of Jagatpur, in Baiswiira', 
who has received from Govermnout an’ estate out of tho 
confiscated t’aluka of Chihldri. 

An account of all these zominddrs and t’alukddrs, when 
and under what circumstances they settled in tho district, will 
be given further on when we come to describe the pargumihs 
where their estates lie. ■ 
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64. Tie climate of Sitapur is considered very salubrious 
for Europeans, and the Cantonment is famous for the very 
pmall mortality which occurs among the troops stationed in it. 
There are no diseases peculiar to the district, and epidemics 
are scarcely, if ever, heard of. 

65. The year may be divided into four seasons, as 
follows : — 

Erom 15th February to 9th April, pleasantly warm. 

From 10th April to 15th June, very hot, accompanied in 
April and May with storms. 

From 16th June to 1st October, rains. 

From 25th October to 14th February, cold season. 

66. The average rain-faU for the past five years (1866 
to 1870) was 33 inches, against a provincial average of 38. 
The rains of 1870 and 1871 were heavier than in ordinary years 
aU over the province. 

67. The average temperature for the same five years 
ranged from 45“ Fahrenheit in the cold season to 96“ in. the 
hot weather. It is often so. cold at night that hoar frost is 
seen on the grass in the morning, and the manufacture of ice 
in shallow earthenware vessels is carried on with more or less 
success in December and January. 

68. The prevailing winds of the district are from the 
east during the rains, and from the west during the greater 
part of the remainder of the year ; the exception being in 
the early days of January, when rain falls off and on to an 
inconsiderable extent, and to the great benefit of the young 
wheat and other rabl crops. 

69. For executive and magisterial purposes, the district 
is under the charge of a Deputy Commissioner, with European 
and Native Assistants of various grades subordinate to him, 
all of whom are invested with judicial and magisterial powers 
to a greater or less extent. The Deputy Commissioner him- 
self is not only. the “ Collector and Magistrate” of the district, 
Itet is also its principal Civil Judge, and to a certain degree 
its^ Sessions Judge also, in which capacity he sits with assessors, 
Mad imprison malefactors for -a period not exceeding seven 
yeara . 
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70. Compared with the work in other districts of the 
province, the judicial work of Sitapur is light. In the year 
1870 there .were only 1,700 civil suits decided. But the same 
Judges who disposed of this work at the same time dealt with 
2,511 criminals, and further disposed of a large number of 
revenue suits, that is to say, suits connected with land, and 
coming under the “ Oudh Rent Act” and the Regulations in 
force in the province. 

71. This judicial work does not embrace that done hy 
the settlement courts, which are presided over by quite a 
separate judicial staff, as will be described further on in these 
pages. During the year ending on the 30th September 1871 
these courts disposed of 2,888 cases, many of them involving 
immense interests, and all of them fought out with a pertina- 
city seldom to be witnessed in the ordinary courts of the 
country, and which to be realised must actually be seen. 

72. For police purposes, the district is sub-divided into 
nine police circles, the head-quarters of each being the 
thdnah. The strength of the force is 544 men of all grades, 
and the thanahs are at Sitapur, Khairdbdd, Bdri, Maholi, 
Mahmudabad, Misrikh, Biswdn, Laharpur, and Thdnagaon ; 
in addition to which there are three police-stations, or chauUn, 
at Kuarpur, Jeldlpur, and Bahddurpur, on the Lucknow road, 
and a fourth at Nimsdr, on the Giimti. These police are 
also in charge of the ten cattle pounds which are located in 
different parts of the district. 

73. In addition to this force, which is known as the 
regular police, are the village chaukiddrs, numbering in all 
23,765 men, and having their services remunerated either by a 
cash payment or by a grant in land, as is shown in detail in 
Appendix No. VIII. Each man has 48 houses and 287 
souls to look after ; the average beat is 378 acres ; and the 
average monthly income of each chaukiddr is Rs. 3-0-4. 

74. ^ These two bodies constitute the ordinary police of 
the district. A special body of town police exists in the 
three towns of Khairdbdd, Biswdn, and Sitapur, numbering in 
all 63 men ; and in addition to these are 18 men in charge of 
the Military Cantonment. 
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The entire force is under the District Superintendent, and 
his Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, all acting under the 
general control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

75. Popular education is spreading steadily from year 
to year. There are now 111 Government schools of all grades 
in the district, at which the number of scholars on the books 
is 4,052, or about 1 to every 228 of the entire population. 
Of ttiese 4,052, it should be noted that only 114_ are girls, a 
sadly gmall proportion of the whole. There is an aided 
Wesleyan Mission school in the town of Khairdbad, with a 
roll of 80 pupils, the head-quarters of the Mission being at 
Sitapur. 

Nor should we omit to mention the Tahzih-i-Sitapur, or 
Native Debating Society, where many subjects of national 
and public interest are discussed with a most praiseworthy 
and intelligent liberality, both native gentlemen and English 
officials t aHn g part in the debates. 

76. Vaccination operations are being carried on on a more 
extensive scale than formerly, and, in addition to the vacci- 
nators under the immediate control of the Civil Surgeon, there 
were during the past cold season (1871-72) two extra men 
travelling about the district with the camps of the Deputy 
Commissioner and settlement officer. But, although they 
vaccinated many children, the work was unsatisfactory, because 
the results could not be tested ; for the operators seldom had 
the opportunity of remaining in or re-visiting the scene of 
their labors. A plan likely, I think, to meet with more 
success would be to concentrate the work in one parganah, 
and by vaccinating carefully, and seeing that the vaccine 

took,” so to stamp out the disease from such parganah as to 
^ow to the neighbours a palpable benefit arising from the 
operation. Seeing is believing, and until the people realise 
some actual benefit they will never willingly be vaccinated. 
The sporadic operations of the past cold season are not likely 
to demonstrate to the community that any such benefit has 
arisen, but we hope for the inauguration of a better system 
in the coming years. 

_ 77. This notice of the district would hardly be complete 
wiihont mention being made of the outbreak of the troops at 
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Sitapur in 1855'. Mr. Martin Gubbins bas, in bis well-known 
book, giyen a grapbic account of tbe wbole catastrophe, and be 
is my autbority for tbe following note : — 

Tbe troops quartered in Sitapur were tbe 41st Regiment 
of Native Infantry, tbe 9tb and lOtb Regiments of Oudb 
Infantry, and tbe 2nd Regiment of Military Police. Tbe 
ofi&cers of tbe first mentioned wbo were murdered were Colonel 
Bircb,tbe Commandant; Lieutenant Smalley; and tbe Serjeant- 
Major. TbeAdjutant,LieutenantGraves,escapedwounded. Tbe 
9tbOudbInfantrymurderedtbeirCommandant,CaptainGowan, 
and bis wife ; tbe second in command, lieutenant Greene ; and 
Mr. HiU, Assistant Surgeon. Mrs, Green© escaped. In tbe 
lOtb Regiment tbe Commanding^ Officer, Captain Dorin, and 
tbe second in command. Lieutenant SneU, with wife and 
child, were murdered. Mrs. Dorin and Lieutenant Burnes,. 
tbe Adjutant, escaped. Captain John Hearsey, commanding 
tbe police, was protected by some of bis men; but the 
miscreants shot down Mr. Christian, tbe Commissioner, with 
bis wife and child; Mr. Henry Tbombill, Deputy Commissioner; 
and their children ; and several others. Only a few escaped. 
These fled in two parties. One, consisting of Lieutenant 
Bumes, Sir Mountstewart and Miss Madeline Jackson,, 
Serjeant-Major Morton, and bttle Sophy Christian, fled to 
Mitboli, where Rdjab Loni Singh reluctantly gave them, 
shelter. Mrs. Greene, Miss Jackson, and Captain Hearsey, 
fled northwards to Dbaurera, having been joined by other 
refugees. Lieutenant Lester, Assistant Commissioner, fled 
southwards to Lucknow, whither also arrived, in safety Mrs. 
Dorin ; Mrs. Aptborpe and three children ; Mrs. and Miss 
Birch ; Mr. Bickers, a clerk, and bis family ; Mr. Dudman, 
a clerk, and bis family ; and several other Bast Indians. 
It is sad to rekte that Sir M, Jackson, Lieutenant Burnos, 
and Serjeant-Major Morton, after arriving safely at Lucknow, 
were murdered there upon tbe withdrawal of tbe garrisen. 

At Sitapur tbe treasury was plnndered, tbe public 
offices destroyed, and tbe bungalows burned down; and 
complete anarchy held sway for some months. But in the 
fdlowing year order was restored, tbe courts and public 
offices, were reopened, and tbe station was refoundod. A 
spacious ganj was built and named after the Deputy 
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Comirussioner, Captain Thompson : the zemind^s came in \vith 
their rent punctually : and the district was re-settled by the 
end of the year 1859. 

Ever since, the place has enjoyed complete repose; the 
r^ular settlement has been begun and been concluded; 
Municipalities have been formed at Sitapur, Elhairdbdd, and 
Biswdn ; and the people are rapidly advancing in the march 
towards prosperity and civilization. 



CHAPTER II. 


The TahsIls. 


For easy reference a few details connected with, the 
tahsils are noted here. 

78. As stated above (para. 8), the district contains 
four of these sub-divisions, each being in the immediate charge 
of a native Tahsilddr, under the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner. These officers generally are invested witn 
criminal and civil court powers, and are also judges between 
landlord and tenant. They are further entrusted with many 
executive duties, such as the serving of revenue processes for 
the due payment by the, zeminddrs of the State rental : the 
Tv>fl.lring and keeping in repair of roads and bridges : the care 
of the pubKc nurseries ; the execution of orders from the 
offices of the Collector and the settlement officer ; and much 
other miscellaneous work. 

79. As a territorial sub-division of the country, the 
tahsil is altogether a British institution, and embraces several 
of the native sub-divisions called parganahs, of which there 
are twenty-one divided among the four tahsils of the Collec- 
torate. They will be described further on, in the next chapter, 
where will be found the details of population, area, natural 
productions, bazars, great fairs or melds, history of the chief 
clans, and other things connected with the parganah. 

80. Tahsil Sitapxjr is bounded on the north by Kheri, 
and runs down through the centre of the district, its greatest 
length being 38, and its extreme width 26, miles. It has an 
area of 564 square miles, of which 357 are cultivated ; and 
its population numbered in 1869 246,301 souls, or 433 to 
the square mile. It contains 650 mauzahs, or demarcated 
villages, and 48,029 houses, to each of which there are 51 
inhabitants. 
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81. T^il Bi.Ri is a long narrow tract, 36 miles from 
east to west, and 20 from south to north, lying in the south 
of the district and marching with Lucknow and Bdra Banki. 
Its area is 498 square miles, 336 of which are under cultivation; 
and it has a population of 238,528 souls, or 479 to the square 
mile. In each of its 46,615 houses there are 51 occupants, 
and its boundaries include 548 mauzahs. 

82. Tahsil BiswIn lies in the north-eastern comer of 
the district, its northern boundary being Eh.eri, and its eastern 
the river Ghogra, which separates it from Bharaich. Its 
extreme length and breadth are 38 and 27 miles respectively, 
and its area is 575 square miles, of which 397 are cultivated. 
Its population numbers 244,028 souls, living in 43,821 houses, 
and it has 509 mauzahs. Thus to each square mile and house 
there are 426 and 4*5 inhabitants, respectively. 

83. Tahsil Misrikh forms the western sub-division of 
the zil4, and is washed on its entire western face by the 
Giimti. Its extreme length is 43, and its greatest breadth 20, 
miles, and it is 613 square miles in area, of which 385 are 
cultivated. There are in it 657 mauzahs and 43,299 houses. 
In 1869 the population amounted to 201,367, or only 328 to 
the square mile and 4-6 to each house. The tahsil is thus the 
most sparsely populated of the four. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Pabganahs. 


84. In these pages I purposely albstain from giving any 
such history of the district as is common to the entire 
province. The proper place for such is in the Provincial 
Gazetteer, and not iu a district Report. But an account of the 
local tribes and proprietary families ; -when and under what 
circumstances they settled in the country ; who preceded 
them, and how they managed to hold their own ; such things 
may be legitimately detailed here. 

85. Of the twenty-one parganahs in the district, I can 
trace but eleven in the Ain A^an{Mr. Gladwin’s translation), 
which may be accounted for by the fact that the other ten 
parganahs were either included as parts of the eleven, or were 
created since the time of Rdjah Todar Mai. For instance, 
what the Ain calls “ Garh Kila Nowa ” is now known as two 
parganahs; and Ramkot, Plrnagar, and Maholi date from a 
period subsequent to the reign of the Emperor Akbar. One 
parganah, Mmkhdr, has disappeared, and in its place Misrikh, 
AurangAbdd, and Chandra have sprung up. We proceed to 
treat them separately, each by itself. 

86. Parganah Sitapur, in shape like a pear, runs north 
and south through the centre of the tahsil. Its greatest 
length and breadth are 20 miles and 9 miles respectively, and 
on its east and west boundaries flows the small river Sardin 
( mde para. 17). It has an area of 115 square miles, of 
which 67 are cultivated. 

The apijearance of the parganah is that of the district 
as described in para. 2, and need not be dwelt upon in this 
place. Irrigation is carried on from jhfls and streams, and 
from wells, water being found at from 20 to 28 feet from 
the surface of the ground. The productive powers of the 
soil are good, without being remarkable. As in the other 
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parganaJis of the district, there are no mines or quarries of 
any description, the only mineral being kankar, dug up from 
■within a depth of two or three feet, and used for local purposes, 
such as metalling the roads, burning into lime, &c. 

The people are well supplied -with aU the ordinary 
necessaries of life in the bazars which are held in the fi've 
market to-wns of Sitapur, Aetia, Surdi, Khumolia, and Kaimah. 

There are no buildings of ancient date to be met ■with; and 
the only edifices worthy of notice are a temple in honor of the 
goddess Si'tfi, a siwfila of Sham Nath Mahddeo, and the 
Xazfs imamWah ; all in Sitapur Elhds. 

Close to the bridge, over the Sardin Nuddi on the Shah- 
jehanpur road is one of those old mounds of earth and broken 
bricks, which are kno^wn as “dlhs,” and which are found all 
over the district. They are generally of from 20 to 30 feet in 
height, and have often an area of 15 or 20 bigahs, and are 
apparently the sites of small towns or strongholds which 
existed .beyond the memory of man. The villagers, as a rule, 
can tell nothing of them, beyond now and then connecting 
them ■with mythical heroes. For instance, the one in question 
is said to have been the site of a town of King Birdt, about 
whom more ■will be found under the description of parganah 
Hargdm. It is strange that no inscriptions of any sort have 
been discovered in any of these dlhs. They were probably 
strongholds, and they bear evidence, from the remains of 
burnt bricks and tiles, of which they to a great part consist, 
■that the people who dwelt in them had advanced to a much 
higher degree of civilization than the present inhabitants of 
the country have, whose to^wns consist of nothing but mud 
houses. 

The population of parganah Sitapur is as Mows : — 

Hindds, agricultural, ... 21,790, 

„ non-agriculturaJ, ... 20,035, 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 1,050, 

» Ron-agricultural, .t. 7,021, 

giving a ■total of 49,896, or 434 to the square mile, and 5*1 to 
each ho^. The Musahndns are 16, and the agriculturists 
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46, per centum of tlie entire population ; and in Appendix 
No. Ill will be found a detailed list of the dilferent tribes and 
sects of both religions. 

The parganah has 159 mauzahs, 11 grants, and 28 
mahals, which are thus distributed : — 

T’alukddri, ... ... ... 3, 

Zeminddri, ... ... ... 131, 

Pattiddri, ... ... ... 64, 

and of these, 115 are held by Gaur Edjpdts, and 9 by the 
Nundwdnis, their predecessors. 

The traditional history of the parganah is almost identical 
with that of the town, which will be given further on, and wlxich 
connects the place with Edm Chandra and his consort Sltd. 
To come to more tangible times, we are told that in 590 A.ir., 
or seven centuries ago, a tribe of Chouhans under their leader 
Gohildeo, a relative of King Prithwi, Edjah of Delhi, 
invaded the country and drove out the Kdrmfs and other 
low-caste tribes who then possessed it. The conquerors 
founded a town, Bhek, on the site where now stands 
Sa’adatnagar, and they continued to live there for ten 
generations, or five centuries, the line of succession being as 
follows : — (1) Gohildeo, (2) Lohung Sdh, (3) Siiruj Sdh, (4) 
Sojun Sdh, (5) Ddra Sdh, (6) Luchmun Sdh, (7) Kullidn Sdh, 
(8] Chander Sen, (9) Gdtr^n, (10) Hlrdmun. This last was 
driven out in 1070 a.h,, when Aurungzeb was king at Delhi, 
by a Gaur^ immigration from the west of the Ganges, under 
the chieftainship of Chander Sen (not to be confounded with 
the No. 8 above), who left the Nundwanis only Bhek, Sitapur, 
and Tehar. Chander Sen had four sons, named Ajlt Mai, 
Ndg Mai, Khurruk Sen, and Oodo Edm, whose descendants 
are now distinguished from each other by the names of their 
four progenitors, ex. gr., Nagmallis, Ajftmallis. They all 
belong to the Bahman Gaur clan, as distinguished from the 
Chamdr Gaur ; and they still possess the fgreater part of the 
parg^ah, though a stranger both to them and the Nundwdnis, 
ex-Kandngo Gtir Prashdd, has acquired the town of Sitapur. 
The largest Gaur zeminddri is that belonging to the Kesh~ 
napur family, the head of which is Bhiidur Singh Ajitmallf, 
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The parganah is mentioned in the Ain AE>ari as forming 
part of Sircar Khairibdd. It then consisted of 1,282 villages, 
SO remained down to recent times. But a,t the summary 
settlement themauzahs were lumped together into 312, which 
at the regular settlement have been demarcated as 170. 

Sitapur EMs, population 5,780, is the only town, or 
kasbah, in the district, the other inhabited places being 
ordinary villages. They may be classified thus : — 


Villages 

with a 

population under 

200 

... 70 

;; 

99 

„ from 200 to 

500 

... 51 


99 

„ „ 500 to 

1,000 

... 18 

99 

99 

„ „ 1,000 to 

2,000 

... 4 


The form under which the name of the parganah occurs 
in the Ain is Chitiapur, and to the present day the word is as 
often pronounced by the common people in that way as it is 
“ Sitapur.” 

87. Parganah KhairIbad lies between the Sardin and 
the Gond Naddi, and is 20 miles long from north to south, 
and 11 wide from east to west, with an area of 128 sq[uare 
miles, of which 75 are under cultivation. 

The population, of 63,728, is thus distributed : — 

Hindiis, agricultural,... ... 23,256 

„ non-agricultural, ... 25,678 
Mahomedans, agricultural, ... 2,446 

„ non-agriculturaJ, ... 12,348 

The Mu^mdns are thus 23 per cent of the whole, a 
larger proportion than obtains in any other parganah save 
Iflharpur. There are 498 souls to the square mile, and 4 ’5 
to each house. The non-cultivators exceed in number the 
cultivaiang community, an unusual thing, but easily accounted 
Jor by the existence of the large kasbah of Khairdbdd, 
and by the numbers of Kayeths who live throughout the 
paatganah. ® 
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There are 152 demarcated (hadbasti) mauzahs and 20 
Tnfl.hfl,lH in. Khair4bdd, and they are held thus : — 

T’alukddri, ... ... 18 

Zemindari, ... ... 144 

Pattiddri, ... ... ... 10 

The t’alukd4r is Nawdb Amjad AH Khdn, son of the 
late Vizier Monowar-ud-Dowlah, of Lucknow ; and the non- 
t’alukcUiri villages are distributed among the followingcastes : — 
Rdjpiits, 34 ; Brahmans, 6 ; Kayeths, 52, numbering among 
them the Chaudhris and Kaniingos of the parganah ;; Musal- 
mdns, 24; Government property, 13; Cantonment, 2; and 
Miscellaneous, 4. 

There are many and good bazars held throughout the 
parganah : — 

Thpmsonganj (para. 77), Saturday and "Wednesday, 

Cantonment bazar, ... Tuesday and Friday, 

Khairab^d Khds, ... Every day, 

Undssia, ... Monday and Friday, 

Gujra, ... Thursday and Sunday, 

Tdjpur, ... Tuesday and Saturday, 

and at these all the usual necessaries of life may be purchased. 
In Thomsonganj European goods are sold to a considerable 
extent. 

There are several great fairs or melds, held in different 
parts of the parganah, namely : — 

Government fair,... In January, at Khairdbdd Khds. 

Edm Lild, ... In September, October, — Rdmaand 

Sita, 

J Idh-Kans, ... In August, — ^in honoring Krishna. 

Dewdli, ... In October, — ^feast of lanterns. 

Katki, ... Ditto, 'a bathing festival. 

Charhai, ... In April, — a woman’s festival, in 

honor ofDebl 
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Besides ttese, the Baknd aad Moharram are celebrated 
at Kbairdbdd with considerable ecl4t ; and there is a 

gathering in June at the shrine of Yusuf Khdn Gh^zi, who 
lew the Ahban king, E^jah BMm Sen, about roo years ago, 
as will be related further on. 

At these fairs commodities of all sorts are sold. A pretty 
brisk trade in grain is carried on with Lucknow ; but, with the 
exception of the cloth made in Khairabad, there are no 
manufactures in the parganah, nor are there any mines or 
quarries to be met with. 

The principal buildings in the parganah are [the public 
offices, bungalows and barracks, &c., in the Civil lines and 
Cantonment of Sitapur, and the buildings in the town of 
Elhair4b4d, which will be described in another place. 

There are three camping-grounds for troops, viz,, Serdyan, 
on the Biswdn road, Thomsonganj and Jelalpur, on the 
Lucknow road. 

Eents, as generally over the whole district, are paid 
mostly in kind {vide para. 57). Water is found within 29 
feet of the surface of the earth. 

The parganah takes its name from its chief town, Khair- 
dbdd (vide para. 109) and was owned some 700 years ago 
by the Ahban Edjpiits, who were succeeded, according to local 
tradition, by Kayeths and Musalmdns. The Pdsis too, are 
said to have had part of the parganah, and, indeed, to have 
founded the town itself; but of this there is no certain proof. 
The Abhan king lived in Undssia, a town four miles south 
of Xhairdbdd, where the remains of his fort, a dih (vide para. 
86), with a horse-shoe-shaped tank r unning round three sides 
of it, are still extant. The death of this potentate at the 
hands of a Moslem chieftain, Yusuf Khdn Ghdzi, who had 
been sent by the Emperor of Delhi in the twelfth century to 
repress the Ahbans, is recorded in the local couplet — 

** Assi tal Tindssi ktiah ; 

U Eao piyM rniia 

which diows, too, why the town was called Undssia. 
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There are twenty similar dihs scattered through, the 
parganah, and these are all the remains of antiquity to be 
met with. 

The communications are good. The Lucknow highroad, 
and the unmetalled district roads to Biswd,n, Laharpur, and 
Kheri, all pass through it ; and at certain times of the year 
country boats with grain go down the Sardin Naddi to the 
Giimti, and so to Lucknow. 

The inhabited villages may be grouped as follows : — 

Population under 200 ... 77 villages. 

„ between 200 and 500 ... 39 „ 

„ „ 500 „ 1,000 ... 24 „ 

„ ,, 1,000 ,, 2,000 ... 2 „ 

Khairdb4d itself (para. 27) rises to the rank of a kasbah, 
and indeed is often styled shoJir, or city, by the inhabitants. 

88. PuAMKOT is a very small parganah, lying on the 
borders of Sitapur and Elhairdbdd, which last is separated 
from it by the Sardin. 

The area is 20 miles, 11 being under cultivation. 

The population, of 8,791, is thus made up : — 

Hindds, agricultural, ... 5,068 

„ non-agricultural, ... 3,532 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 38 

„ non-agricultural, ... 153 

These figures show that the Musalmdns are only 2-2 per 
cent, and the cultivators 59 per cent, of the entire community. 

The parganah is in a very backward condition, its present 
proprietors, Kalka and Ganga Buksh, sons of Hardeo Baksh, 
having done nothing for it since annexation, and that too 
though they had it on very easy terms, the summary assess- 
ment being only one-half of that now proposed for it. In 
this they contrast very unfavorably with their predecessor, 
vho did so much for the property in the way of building 
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■wells, tnflKng roads, planting avenues, and the like. The 
fine pakka tank in Eamkot, built by him, is the only structure 
in the whole pargapah deserving notice. The t’alukd^rs hve 
in an ordinary mud house. 

The population is dense, 439 to the square mile, and 5-5 
to each house; and this shows that the t’al'okddr could do 
much more with his estate than he has yet done. 

The history of the parganah, as given by the “ oldest 
inhabitant,” is this : When E^mchandra was on his pilgrim- 
age, he sojourned on the spot where stands Eamkot ElhdiS, and 
where the remains of his old dih are still extant. He did 
not stay, there long, and on his departure the place fell into 
decay. Subsequently, a tribe, of Kacheras acquired the place, 
and held it down to 1707 A.D., when they were dispossessed 
by the ancestor of the present t’alukddr, a Janwar chieftain, 
whose family have held it ever since. 

Hardeo Baksh, above-mentioned, died in 1842 a.i>., leav- 
ing a widow and two infant sons. She managed the estate 
with prudence until her death in 1853. Then the chakladdr 
oppressed her sons for three years so grievously, that when 
we took the country in 1856 we'found the estate in a wretched 
condition, and were obhged to assess it very lightly. 

Kalka Baksh is not, as Ganga Baksh is, a begotten son 
of Hardeo Baksh, but was adopted by that gentleman, who 
found him an infant lying exposed by the road-side. They 
both behaved well during the disturbances of 1857, and have 
been rewarded for their loyal conduct by grants of land in 
the district. 

The physical features of the parganah resemble generally 
those of 'the whole district, and require no special notice 
here. 

There are no mines, quarries, or manufactures beyond 
the ordinary coarse cloth which is "worn in eveiry chief town 
of a parganah. Eents are almost entirely paid in kind, the 
only exceptions being the rents of the lands which produce 
toba^, sugar, and kachi4na, or garden stutf, Water is found 
isithin 'SS feet of the surface^ 
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The parganah is crossed by three UQinetalled roads, all 
meeting at Ramkot Khds, and communicating with Hardui, 
Nimsir, and Sitapur. 

The inhabited villages are classified thus : — 

Population from 200 to 500 ... 4 villages. 

„ 500 „'l,000 ... ,6 „ 

„ „ 1,000 „ 2,000 ... 2 „ 

Ramkot R hiis is, as we shall see further on, a poor place, 
not rising to the dignity of being called a kasbah, as most 
“ parganah-towna” are. 

89. Parganah PIrnao-ar lies south of Khairdbdd, from 
which it is separated by the Gond Naddi. On the west the 
Sardin separates it from Machhreta and Gondlamau; and 
both streams, uniting at Pirnagar Khds, flow thence to the 
Gumti at Hindaura ghdt. The lands in the neighbourhood of 
these streams are much cut up by ravines, and there is a deal 
of usar and jungle. Water, when found at all, is found at 
a great depth, 49 feet from the surface of the earth, and 
wells cannot be dug at all near the ravines. But in the centre 
of the parganah the character of the soil is quite different : 
here wells are sunk with ease, the crops are good, the land 
level. 

The parganah is a small one, being only 44 square miles 
in area, of which 28 are cultivated. 

The population numbei'S 15,295, and is detailed thus : — 

Hindiis, agricultural ... 8,841, 

„ non-agricultural, ... 5,37’9, 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 370, 

„ non-agricultural, ... 705, 

and these live in 2,935 houses, each of which is thus occupied 
by 5 '2 individuals. The cultivators are 62 per cent, and tho 
Musalmdns only 7 per cent, of the whole community. 

The revised jama is Rs. 21,057, as against the previous 
demand of Rs. 26,568, which has thus been diminishod by 
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one-fifth ; and, although the incidence is low, it is quite as 
much apparently as the zemindars can pay. The former 
assessment pressed very hard indeed upon them, and they are 
now wretchedly poor, as will be seen when we come to 
describe the assessment. 

There are 54 mauzahs in the parganah, 15 of which are 
t’alukdiri, and 39 zeminddri. Bais Eajpdts own so many as 
48, or almost the entire district ; Brahmans have 3; Kayeths 
and Musalmins only 2 and 1 respectively, the Musalmans being 
descended from a converted Bais of the older stock who 
possessed the country before the present Bais invaded it. 

Local history tells us that “in the beginning ” the country 
was held by the former clan, being part of their domioion 
known as Chapann Grarh. But they gradually became extinct 
before the proletarian Kacheras, Ghjars, and Jdts, who held 
sway until King Akbar’s time, or some three centuries ago, 
when Bhikum Deo and Than Singh, of the Tilokchandi 
Bais clan, were granted the district as a reward for having 
chivalrously rescued from the hands of some Musalmdn 
xavishers the fair queen of Bound! in Bharaich, who was on 
her way to bathe in the sacred waters of Pray^ig, the modern 
Allahabad. So the Tilokchandis got the lands, which had 
just then been formed into a parganah by Eijah Todar Mai ; 
and their descendants bred and mustered, and hold the greater 
part, or nine-tenths, of the parganah to the present day. 

The parganah was known at fibrst as “Bairimau,” which 
name it retained until Bang Jehangfr’s reign, when it was 
changed to Plrnagar from the name of the kasbah. 

His latter was founded by Eai Gunsiir Ddss, the Dewiin 
of Pfr Mahomed, then Subahddr of Oudh, after whom it was 
named. But the Dewan built a Hindii temple in the town, 
which so enraged the Subahddr that the former then erected 
the mosque which is now to be seen there; and so appeased 
Ihe wrath of his noble master. 

The place is not mentioned in any of the older epics or 
histories of India ; and the only remains of antiquity to be 
8^ m the parganah are nine of those nameless dihs, described 
ahoTO in para. 86. 
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Sk melds are celebrated here, none of them deserving 
any detailed notice. They are as follows 

Bansibat, held in Jairdmpur in the month of A.ugust, and 
attended by about 12,000 souls. It was instituted by one 
Bansibat, in honor of the espousals of Rdmchandra and 

Sita. 


Hatlla Pirka, a small fair held annually in June in 
memory of a Musalmdn worthy of that name, who was one of 
the Saldr’s army of invasion in 1030 A.D. 


In Mahotlpur, the memory of queen Mahoti is annually 
kept alive in the month ot May by about 3,000 people. She 
was aBaislady who crowned a life which had been remarkable 
for purity and good works by becoming a sati on her consort’s 
funeral pyre. 

In Bhitoli the Dhanakjug, or breaking of the bow by 
Rdmchandra, is celebrated every August. Some 3,000 people 
attend the festival. 


In Mahomedpur and Phhlpur two other small fairs are 
held in June and October. They are quite unimportant ; and 
at none of the whole sk are any commodities out of the common 
offered for sale. 

The parganah has one road, that from Lucknow to Sitapur, 
running through it : and water-communication to a limited 
extent is afforded by the Sardin Naddi. 


There are no pakka houses to be met with, and the only 
public building is the caravanserai at Kamalpur, built by 
Government. There is a pakka bridge over the Sardin at 
Pimagar, and on the high road an engineer’s bungalow at 
Daudpur. In the former town are 5 Hindi! and 1 Musalmuu 
places of worship. The parganah does not boast of a single 
pakka tank. Its 15 pakka wells are used for domestic 
purposes and not for irrigation. . 
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90. Parganah HabgIm, on the north, touches the Kheri 
district, and is 66 square miles .in area. 

The population, of 23,861, is thus distributed : — 

Hindlis, agricultural, ... 12,575, 

„ non-agricultural, ... 7,500, 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 1,420, 

„ non-agricultural, ... 2,336, 

which shows there are only 361 to the square naile, and that 
Musalrndns are so many as one-sixth of the entire population ; 
the average for the entire district being about one-eighth, and 
for the province one-tenth. The agriculturists are 59 per cent 
of the whole. 

The parganah contains 96 mauzahs and 17 noahals, or 
parts of mauzahs, which are held as follows ; — 

T’alukdilri, ... 28 -f 2 mahals, 

Non-T’aluhddri, ... 68-f-15 „ 

and the proprietary body is almost altogether of the Gaur 
clan, for they own 80 out of the 96 townships, or five-sixths 
of the entire parganah. 

The communications are two kachcha roads, crossing at 
the parganah-town Hargdm, and, to a certain extent in the 
rains, the Sarain ISfaddi. 

The parganah boasts of one large meld, namely, that held 
in October at Surajkfind, “ the tank of the sun,” in Hargdm 
Khds, and attended by 40,000 people. There is a smaller 
gathering at the same place in June. At both fairs, as also 
at the three parganah bazars of Hargdm Khds, Keoti Kaldn, 
and Mumtdzpur, all the ordinary necessaries of life are offered 
fOT sale. No manufactures are carried on in the district, 
inor is there any article of commerce peculiar to it. The crops 
^e of the ordinary description, the soil being as a rule domat, 
» loam, aud its productive powers a good average. There 
are no mines or quarries. Kankar is dug up here, to be used 
in metalling the roads, and producing burnt lime. 
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Th.6 parganali is mentioned in the Ain AlAcvn as 
constituting one of the twenty-two mahals comprised in “Sircar 
Khairdbdd?” It takes its name from the parganah town, 
which will be described further on, and the Kantogos give 
the following account of the Gfaur immigration into it -Down 
to the beoinning of the eighteenth century, the country was 
occupied fy low-caste tribes. In 1712 a.d. a body of Gaur 
Eajptits, led by one Singha, invaded it and took the chief town 
and drove out the former zeminddrs. Since then the conquering 
clan has held undisputed possession of the country, and, as 
already stated, at the present day are masters of five-sixths of 
it. The t’alukddxi villages are held by their Rdjah, Siva 
Baksh Singh, of Katesar, in the neighbouring parganah of 
Laharpur. 

]SFS remains of historical interest are to be found in the 
parganah. Local tradition connects the town with the legend 
of the Mahdbhfirat, where the P4ndavas are described as 
spending the thirteenth year of their exile in “ the city of 
TTing Birdt and on this point we shall have something to 
say when we come to describe the town. 

Parganah Lahaepub lies west of that just described, and 
south of the Kheri boundary line. The Gond Naddi separates 
it from Khairabdd. Its extreme length and breadth are 22 
and 14 miles respectively, and its area is 192 square miles, of 
which 133 are under cultivation. 

The parganah is divided by nature into two portions by 
a ridge of earth of from ten to thirty feet high, running from 
the north-west to the south-east, and which has been described 
above in para. 3. The soil of the southern portion is 
generally a fine domat, requiring irrigation by the hand of 
man for the full development of its rabi crop, and thus differs 
from the northern part of the parganah, which depends for its 
irrigation solely upon the rain from heaven. Here the soil is 
for the most part a stiff clay {matydr) which in some places 
is excessively wet and greasy, and in others dries into rock-liko 
clods, upon which none of the ordinary implements of cultiva- 
tion are able to make much impression, and which do not 
crumble even under the foot of an elephant. In this portion 
of the parganah water is found within 4 and 5 feet from the 
surface, but in the southern portion not until a depth of 30 

0 
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and 32 feet lias been reached. The productive powers of the 
parganah on the whole are fair, no crop being produced in 
peculiar excellence. 

The census report of 1869 gives the following distribution 
of the population : — 

Hindds, agricultural, ... 37,929 

„ non-agriculturaJ, ... 27,615 

MusaJmdns, agricultural, ... 3,649 

„ non-agricultural, ... 15,537 

Total, ... 84,730, 


living in 15,978 houses. 

These figures show that there are 444 souls to each 
square mile, and 5 ’3 to each house in the parganah, and that 
the Musalmdns are so many as 23 per cent, or nearly one- 
fourth, of the entire population, which is more than double 
that of the provincial percentage. "We also see the unusual 
fact that 51 per cent, or rather more than one-half, of the 
parganah population is non-agricultural. This is caused, as in 
the Khairdbdd. parganah, by the existence of the large kasbah 
of Laharpur Kh4s, the residents in which number 1 1,000 souls. 

The communications of the parganah are two unmetalled 
roads, one running east and west, the other north to south, 
and both intersecting at Laharpur Eh4s. 

Besides this land-communication, the three small rivers, 
Gond, Kewani, and Ghugra, give a passage to boats during 
certmn seasons of the year. The first mentioned is bridged 
in two places : first at Kusrela on the high road, and secondly 
at Damaura on a cross road. The former bridge was built 
about forty-five years ago by Mukka Darzl, the celebrated 
tailor of KiLair5.bdd ; andthe latter, in 1860 A.D., by Chaudhri 
Nardyan of Mobarikpur. 

The parganah is well off for marts. At !^esriganj, two 
miles west of the kasbah, the sales average annually 

1,00,000, and merchants ffom the North-'Western Provinr 
have shops there. In the kasbah itself, bazars are held 
daily, and commodities to the value of some Es. 40,000 
mmually change hands thereat. 
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Much, too, is sold at the various meMs of the parganah 
and of the kashah. The former are held at the undermen- 
tioned places : — 


Daryapur, 


B&japur, 

Akharpur, 

Tdhirpur, 

Lachhmihagar, . . . 

Kesriganj, 

T^gdon, 


Ohhota Bharaichkd meld,” in honor 
of Syad Mdsdd Saldr, son of the 
sister of the famous Mdhmud of 
Gaznl. 

At the tank of Bdjah Todar Mai. 

At the «Sliruj Kiind.” 

“Mahddeo Jungri Ndth.” 

At the “Muth” of Sitld Din. 

A bathing festival. 

In memory of a ■wrestler by name Pir 
Zeinul-ab-din. 


Of the kashah melds, more -will be found when the history 
of that to'wn comes to be given. 

There are no special munufactures carried on in this 
parganah, nor has it any mines or quarries. At Pursia and 
Kishenpur kankar is dug up, and lime burned therefrom, 
which has a certain local reputation. 

The parganah is included in the list of mahals given in 
the Ain ATAari as making up Sircar Khairdbdd, and was 
constituted by Bdjah Todar Mai out of the lands of 13 
tappas, containing 765 villages. About 105 years ago, two 
of these tappas were transferred to parganah Biswdn. Tho 
district now contains 165 mauzahs and 11 mahals, and they 
are held under the foUo'wing tenures : — 

T’alukddri, ... ... 104 

ISTon-T’alukddri, ... ... 72 

Of the 165 mauzahs, 115 are held by five different 
proprietors, namely : — 


Bdjah Siva Baksh Singh, 

•f • 60 

Thdkur Fazl Alf Khdn, 

... 20 

Nawdb Amjad AK Khdn, 

23 

Thdkur Beni Singh, 

... 12 

„ Pahlwdn Singh, 

... 10 
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Of tliese, the first three are t’alukd^rs. Edjah Siva 
PaVah is the head of the Gaur clan in this district : and, in 
common mth Th^urs Beni Singh of Semora,_Gyadin Singh 
of Sherpur, and Pahlwdn Singh of Kuttara, is_ a N’d.gmalli 
Gaur {vide para. 86). Th^ur Fazl Ali is an Ajitmalli. His 
great-great-grandfather, Mahdbnlli, was converted to Islam, 
and became t’alukddr of Akberpnr. The other brother, 
PratdbTili,great-grand-uncle to the present Thdkur, saved his 
reli^on, and his descendants are now in possession of the 
Eehar zemind^^ri. 

Of the 165 mauzahs, 105 are held by Gaurs, and 13 by 
Janwdrs. These latter are known as “ Sendfirrias,” having 
come from Sendiir, in the Kursi parganah of Lucknow, some 
years before the Gaur immigration. Nawdb Amjad Ali 
'K'Ti^n now holds the principal portion of their old rdj, but under 
him certain of the tribe are in possession of sub-settlements of 
entire villages. 

The Gaurs are descended from that Edjah Chander Sen 
mentioned in para. 86 as having invaded Sitapur dxiring the 
anarchy which ensued on the Emperor Alumgir’s death, in 
1707 A.D. 

The history of the parganah is intimately connected with 
the history of the kasbah, which will be given further on. 
Where the latter stands, the Emperor Eiroz Shdh Tughluk is 
said to have founded a town in 1370 A.D., when on his way 
to worship at the shrine of Syad Saldr at Bharaich. Thirty 
years subsequently, one Ldhdrl, a Pdsi, took possession of it, 
and called its name Laharpur. But his power was short 
lived. In 1418 he was slain by one Sheikh Tahir Gh^zi, 
whose followers drove out the Pasis, and remained in posses- 
sion for nearly three centuries, until the Gaurs dispossessed 
them. 

If tMs is a true account, and there is no reason for 
doubting it, it goes to show, as in the case- of parganah Khaird- 
b4d, that five centuries ago the Pasis occupied a position in 
the world far superior to their present status. And further 
on, when we come to the Maholi parganah, we shall see that 
the Pdsi rdj was not confined to Laharpur and Khairdbdd, 
but extended oyer the western part of the district. 
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The inhabited villages are thus classified : — 


With population 

under 

200 

... 41 

Between 200 

and 

500 

... 62 

„ 500 


1,000 

... 37 

„ 1,000 

99 

2,000 

... 17 

„ 2,000 

99 

5,000 

... 5 


and Laharpur Khds has 10,989 inhabitants. 

92. The sis parganahs which we have just described 
make up the Sadr or the Sitapur tahsil ; and we shall now 
take up those of tahsil Bfiri, 

First on the list conies parganah BIri, which takes its 
name from its chief town, Kasbah Bdri, the head-quarters of 
the Tahsildar, and to be described further on. The parganah 
itself has an area of 125 square miles, of which 80 were under 
cultivation at the time of the khasrah survey, since when 
there have, no doubt, been quantities of land brought imder 
the plough. 

The population numbers 50,377, and is thus distributed : — 

Hindlis, agricultural, 29,322, 

„ non-agricultural, ... 16,367, 

Musalmdn, agricultural, ... 1,338, 

„ non-agriculturab ... 3,310, 

living in 50,337 houses. 

These figures give the following averages 402 individuals 
to each square mile, and 4-8 to each house. The Musalmdns 
are 9, and the agriculturists 60, per cent of the whole 
community. 

The parganah has no very marked physical features 
distinguishing it from the rest of the district, as described 
above ( para. 2 ). On the west side the drainage of the 
Sardin N^addi has cut up the adjacent land to a considerable 
extent. The banks of the stream are steep, no terai lands 
are found along it, and irrigation from it is unknown. Bdri 
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has one high road, that from Lucknow to Sitapur, running 
within two miles of the kasbah and the tahsil office, and there 
is an unmetalled country road to Idisrikh, crossing the Sardin 
at Dhaurera Ghat. 

No melds or large fairs are held in the parganah. The 
market to^j^ are six in number, namely : — , 

Bdri (kasbah). Mirzapur. 

Bhundia. Sursoli. 

TJncha Nhera. Turaiu. 

At these nothing but the ordinary necessaries of life are 
sold. There are no manufactures peculiar to the parganah, 
nor any special product, animal, vegetable, or mmeral. 

The general character of the soil is good. Irrigation has 
a fair supply in the many jhlls which here exist ; and kachcha 
weUs stand well, water being found so near the surface of the 
ground as 20 feet at the maximum ; but there are no pakka 
wells save those in or near the homesteads, and they are used 
altogether for domestic purposes. 

The parganah was formed a^ such by !Rdjah Todar Mai, 
out of 215 villages belonging to parganah Manwdn. This 
number was afterwards increased to 325, and so remained down 
to annexation. They have been demarcated now as 129 
mauzahs and 9 mahals, which are held as follows : — 

T’alukddri, ... ... 45 

Non-T’alukddri, ... ... 93 


Total, ... 138 

The early inhabitants are said to have been Kacheras 
and Ahlrs, who held the district down to about 500 years 
ago, when they were dispossessed by one Pratdb Singh, a 
^jpht frota the neighbouring parganah Elursi. As a reward 
for his becoming a convert to Islam, the Delhi monarch 
'ccM^ed upon him the lands of which he had thus become 
pb^essed) and he continued to hold the property, he and his 
tmtS obliged to yield to the invading Bais Edjpiits, 
oMMfied a- footing in the parganah about two hundred 
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and forty-five years ago, and whose descendants at the present 
day own the greater part of it. 

The advent to power of these Bais Rdjpiits happened in 
this wise: In 1035 Fasli, Bhikum Deo and Bh^ln Singh, 
great-great-grandsons of the famous Tilok Chand of Baiswdra, 
held ojffice as Nazims under Dewdn Keshfi D5ss, jagird^ of 
this part of the country. In 1038 the jagir was resumed, 
hut the Oudh Suhahddr permitted the two Nazims to remain 
as t’alukddrs of their former Nizdmut. F or thirteen years they 
held it as an undivided rdj, but in 1051 a partition was made, 
each chief taking one-half of it. On Bh5n Sing’s death, in 
1075, his estate was sub-divided between his three sons, Btip 
Singh, Jagat Singh, and Daryao Singh, from the first men- 
tioned of whom are sprung the zeminddrs of Jairdmpur and 
Phiilpur, and from the last mentioned the zeminddrs of 
Maheshpur and Bikrampur. 

Jagat Singh had two sons, Gend Singh and Madhukar 
Sdh, who shared his estate between them, and who are now 
represented by the t’alukddrs of Kdnmau and Basaidih 
respectively. 

Pedigree Table. 


Bhikum Deo. 


Eup Singh. 


Zemindara of 
Jair^mpur and 
Phulpur. 


Bhan Singh. 


Jagat slngh. 


Daryao Singh. 


Gend Singh. 


Madhukar Sdh. 


T’alukdfo 

of 

Kanmow. 


T’alukd^r Zomind&rs of 

of Maheshpur and 

Basaidih. Bikrampur. 


Pratdb Singh, above-mentioned, had three sons before he 
took the name of Malik Pratdb and became a Moslem ; and 
one son by a Mahomedan wife, subsequent to his conversion. 
The descendants of the former are still in possession of some 
villages ; but the bulk of the estate which the Malik left 
at his death went to his Musalmdn son, whose descendants 
became hereditary chaudhris of the parganah, the present 
representative of the family being Chaudhri Lutf Ahmed. The 
family is poor, and in the deserted village of Ahladddpur, 
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close to Bdri, their ancestral mansion, apparently once a 
substantial masonry edifice, is now crumbling to decay. 

The parganah is not famous in any way, nor are there 
any ancient myths connected with it. For the derivation of 
the name, and some details about the kasbah, the reader is 
referred to the history of the- town. 

The inhabited villages of Bari are thus classified ; — 


With population under 200, 

... 33 

From 200 to 500, 

• • « 

... 59 

„ 500 „ 1,000, 

• • • 

... 28 

„ 1,000 „ 2,000, 

• ■ • 

... 2 

„ 2,000 „ 5,000, 

• « • 

... 1 


93. Parganah ManwIn, or MANtAH, as the name is 
more commonly spelled, lies south of Bdri and north of the 
Lucknow district. Its area is 69 square miles, of which 46 


are under cultivation. 

The population is thus given ; — 

Hindiis, agricultural, ... ... 18,462 

„ non-agricultural, ... 10,258 

Musalman, agricultural, ... 265 

„ non-agricultural, ... 1,568 

Total, ... 30,553, 

living in 5,659 houses. 


From these figures we have the following averages : — 
The agriculturists are 61 per cent of the whole population; 
there are 443 souls to the square mile, and 5*3 to each house ; 
and the Mus^dns are only 6 per cent if’of » the whole 
population, which is only one-half the percentage of the 
entire zild. 

The parganah contains 69 mauzahs and 5 Tnab ala '^hich 
are held thus : — 

T'alukddri, ... 41 

Others, ; ,,, 33 
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aad the proprietors are almost all of the Ponwdr sept of 
Rajphts. Four ■villages only are held by other people, 
namely, t-wo by Musalmdns, and two by the Kayeths of 
Manwdn Khds. 

These Ponwdrs are said to be descended frorii a family 
which came to Oudh at the close of the sixteenth century, when 
Akbar Jelaludin was king at Delhi, under the leadership of 
three brothers, Mulhun Deo, Phiil Deo, and Mill Deo. These 
gentry succeeded in establishing themselves in Etaunja, 
Mahona, and the district under notice; and their descendants 
held possession of the conquered lands down to the British 
annexation. For complicity in the rising of 1857, the Mahona 
t’alukddr was attainted, and his estate confiscated; but the 
Etaunja and Manw5,n Ponwars behaved well, and are still in 
possession of their ancestral zeminddris. In the third genera- 
tion from Mfil Deo, aforesaid, his t’aluk was divided between his 
two grandsons, Binda Ddss and Hari Ddss, from whom are 
descended respectively the present t’alukddrs of Serora (Ganga 
Baksh) and Nilgaon (Th^ur Bhawdnidfn), the only two 
t’alukdars in the parganah, and neither of them men of any 
very great consequence. 

On the whole, the soil of Manwdn is good, and its 
productive powers a fair average. In the north-east there is 
a tract of rich and fertile domat, or loam. Irrigation is carried 
on chiefly from tanks and jhils, wells being scarce. The 
cultivators are, as a rule, of the more industrious classes. 

There are no productions or manufactures beyond those 
of the neighbouring parganahs, which are of the ordinary 
description ; and, like the neighbouring parganahs, Manwdn 
has no mines or quarries. There is no trade or commerce 
peculiar to the place: no notable bazars: no fairs. 

Its communications are, by land, the high road from 
Lucknow to Sitapur, which runs north and south through 
the parganah, and about a mile from Manwdn Khds ; and by 
water, the rivers Giimti and Sardin on the west. 

The parganah, as such, was formed by Rdjah Todar Mai, 
and was included by him in Sircar Lucknow (vide Ain AMjari). 
He called it after the ancient town already existing there, and 
said to have been founded many centuries ago, and to bo 

H 
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described further on in these pages. Suffice it to say heT6 
that its old name was Manpur, and that its inhabitants believe 
it to be the town of that name mentioned in the Mahdbhdrat 
where Axjun, the Pdndava espoused the daughter of its king, 
and where he was subsequently slain by Babhruvahdn, the 
offs p ring of that maniaga In the town is the old fort of 
Babhruv^an, and hard by is a village named Bunnooa Pdra, 
which is, being interpreted, “the place of the battle,” 
where the son slew his father. The legend will be discussed 
when we come to describe the town. 

There are no remains of antiquity to be met with, 
excepting the old fort above-mentioned, and it is apparently 
of great age. JSTear it are a dargah and idgah, built about 
two centuries ago, and insignificant structures. 

The inhabited villages of Manwdn are thus classified 

Population under 200, ... 11 

„ from 200 to 500, 36 

„ „ 500 „ 1,000, ... 18 

„ „ 1,000 „ 2,000, ... 3 

94. East of Bfiri and Manwfin, and marching with the 
northern^ boundary of zila Bfira Banki, lies parganah 
MAHMtbinijD, one of the very best in the whole Gollectorate. 

There are 92 out of its 132 square miles under cultiva- 
tion ; and on the north-east boundary flows the petty stream 
Somlf, which in the hot season is almost dry throughout, but 
duriug the rains becomes a wide flood; in the south-west 
comer is another small stream, the Eulidni ; on the north- 
east is that old bed of the Ghowka described above in para. 
3. Between all, there are numerous jhlls and water-holes, 
affording a competent su|>ply of irrigation. The western 
portion of the^ parganah is its best part ; and water is found 
here at a maximum depth of 30 feet from the surface. 

The following is a detail of the population : — 

Hindfis, agricultural, ... 38,312 

„ non-agncultural, ... 23,069 

Musalmto, agricultural, ... 6,340 

„ non-agricultural, ... 6,047 

Total, ... 73,768, 

living, in 15,043 houses. 
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From these figures we see that the agriculturists are* 
6^0 out of every 100 of the entire community ; that there are 
567 souls to the square mile, considerably above both the' 
zila and the provincial averages; that the Musalmdns are IT 
per cent of the entire community, which percentage is also 
above the zila and provincial percentages ; and that each 
house has 4 ’9 occupants. 

This parganah is. not mentioned in the Ain Ahhari, as it 
was not formed until subsequently to King Akbar’s time. 
The Emperor Jehingir made it up out of 250 villages from 
the neighbouring parganah of Futtehpur, and settled it upon 
the ancestor of tiie present t’alukddr as a reward for his 
having freed the- country from, certain marauding tribes who 
then dwelt in it. In course of time the t’alukd^r increased 
his estate to 78. villages,, which,, with 100 belonging to petty 
zemindars, made up the number to 428,. as was. found in 1263 
Fasli. At demarcation operations 252 of the number were 
put into neighbouring parganahs,. and 93 were added to the 
remainder, thus leaving 269 villages, which were then lumped 
into 197 mauzahs, as at present. There are, in addition, 9' 
mahals ; and of the whole number the Eajah of Mahmiiddbdd 
owns 131, the remainder 75* being with zeminddrs. 

The above account would make the Edjah’s ancestor tO' 
have come into the country only some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and corresponds with what Mr. Carnegy has; 
recorded in his note upon the “ tribes of Oudh,” which is to* 
the effect that in the reign of King Akbar one Sheikh Nuthun 
was in the service of the then Hindii Kdjah of Mahmilddbdd, 
the Sheikh’s two sons, Pahar and Bdzid, remaining at Dellii. 
On the death of the- Edjah, the Sheikh managed to get the. 
estate for his sons, from the elder (Pahdr) of whom is 
descended the t’alukddr of Bhatwamau, and from, the younger 
(Nuthun) the Edjah of Mahmiiddbdd. 

But these gentlemen claim a more ancient pedigree than 
this, and state that, so long ago as five centuries, when the 
Tughluk dynasty was reigning in Upper India, Sheikh Nuthun 
was granted the country for having exterminated the 
uncivihzed and aboriginal Bhdrs who then dwelt in it. Six 
generations in descent from Nuthun, Bdzid Khdn was granted 
an increase to his estate as a reward for loyal services rendered 
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by Tiitn to tbe crown, wbicb conferred on him also tbe honorary 
titles of Khdn and Bahadur. Six generations further on 
the estate was divided bet^ween the tvro sons of Muhammad 
Imam : one of them, Ikrdm Khan, taking Mahmiid^- 
bdd, the other, Muzhar All Khan, Paintepur. Ikrdm Khdn 
had two sons, Musdhib All and Surferdz All, who held their 
estate in common, and died without issue. The widow of the 
former then succeeded to the estate, and adopted Nawab All, 
of the Paintepur house, and on her death was succeeded by 
hiTTi, He held the family estate of MahmiidabM down to 
1857 A.D,, having added to it very considerably, and died in 
that year, subsequently to the breaking out of the mutiny, 
not vpithout suspicion of having countenanced the rebels. He 
left an infant son, Amir Hasan Kh^n, who was confirmed in 
his father’s estates, and educated under the superintendence 
of the Court of Wards, which also at the same time managed 
the property for him. This gentleman is now twenty-four 
years of age, and possesses one of the largest and, thanks to 
the management of the Court, least encumbered t’alukas in 
the province. 


He gives his genealogy as follows 




1. Sheikh 

2. Son, „ 

3. Son, 

4. Son, 

5. Son, 

6. Son, 

7. Son, 

8. Son, 

9. Son, 

10. Son. 

11. Son, 

12. Son, 

13. Son, 

14. Brother, „ 

15. Widow of No, 14, „ 

16. Adopted by No. 15, „ 


17. Son, 




Nuthun — about 1360 A.D. 

Niz^. 

Ghulam Mustafa. 

Nawdb Ddfid. 
Muhammad Khd,n. 

B^zid Bahddur. 
EnayutAll 
Muhammad Kydm. 
Rdhmut. 

Imdm Khdn. 

Ikrdm Kidn. 

Muzhar All. 

Surferdz All, for 23 years. 
Musdhib All, for 13 years, 
„ for 24 years. 
Rdjah Nawdb All, for 22 
years. 

Bdjah Amfr Hasan Kitdn. 
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This is very plainly a' faulty pedigree table. It is 
impossible to conceive the estate going from father to son for 
thirteen generations, and to believe that each of seventeen 
generations could average so much as thirty-one years. 

It may be noted that these Sheikh t’alukddrs are known 
as Khdnzadahs, and that the Edjah represents the younger 
branch of the family, the elder being the Paintepur t’alukddr. 
The title of Kdjah was conferred upon Nawab AH by the 
king of Oudh in 1850 a.d., and the British Government has 
recognized it in the person of his son. The Paintepur land- 
lord was also generally called Edjah in the Nawdbi, but the 
title is not now officially recognized. 

The parganah is not celebrated in any way. It has two 
large towns, Mahmiiddbdd and Paintepur, which will be 
described in their proper place. No melds are held in it. 
There are no manufactures peculiar to the locality, nor do 
we find mines, quarries, or any productions out of the common. 
There is no water-communication in the parganah, and but 
one high road, running north and south, and connecting Biswdn 
with Puttehpur, in zila Bdra Banki, 

The inhabited villages are thus classified. — 


Population under 200, ... 83 

„ from 200 to 500, ... 70 

„ „ 500 to 1,000, ... ‘38 

„ „ 1,000 to 2,000, ... 3 


95. Parganah Sadrpur lies to the east of Mahmfiddbdd 
and to the north of zila Bdra Banki. Its area is 108 square 
miles, of which 78 were under cultivation at the time of the 
khasrah survey in 1865. 

The population numbers 54,447, and is thus distributed : — 
Hindfis, agricultural, ... 30,375 

„ non-agriculturaJ, ... 16,720 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 3,061 

„ non-agricultural, ... 4,321 

TheMusa^dns are thus 13, and the agriculturists 61, per cent 
of the entire population ; and there are 504 souls to the square 
mile, and 51 to each house. 
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The parganah oa the whole is a poor one, if compared, 
with its neighbours, Mahmhdabdd and Biswdn. Irrigation is; 
badly wanting, for the peasants cannot afford to build masonry 
wells, and the kachcha ones quickly fall in. There are, however,, 
several petty streams flowing through the parganah,, by utilising; 
which irrigation might be largely increased. On the east, 
there is the navigable river Chowka, flowing into the Ghogra. 
at Byramghdt as described swpra (para. 12); on the_ west,, 
and separating the parganah from Mahmiiddbdd' is the' 
unnavigable Somlf Naddi;, through the interior flow the 
Kewani and Ohauridri streams. 

The parganah is a poor one, and devoid of all interest for- 
the trader, the capitalist, or the antiquary. It boasts of but. 
two towns with a population exceeding 2,000 souls, Sadrpur 
and Bdnsrah ; and in the population, 2,109, of the former are' 
included 982 of Khurwal. There are no high roads, no mines, 
or quarries, no crops or manufactures peculiar to the place,, 
no melds, no great bazars, no remains of antiquity. 

It takes its name from its chief town, Sadrpur, which 
will be described further on. The country was occupied 
originally by Edrhs, an aboriginal tribe now extinct. They 
are said (by the Kayeth Kamingo, it need scarcely be remarked) 
to have been driven out by Kayeths, who then continued to. 
hold the conquered country for a century and a half, when 
they in their turn had to succumb to a' tribe of invading; 
Edjpiits, known as Sonrikhyas. But after the lapse of fifty 
years there was a struggle between a younger generation of 
the conquerors and the conquered, which resulted in the 
former bemg expelled the country, its early lords, the Kayeths, 
recovering their ancient dominions in 974 a.h. For one 
hundred years they held undisputed sway ; but at the end of 
that time their property was broken up and conferred upon 
men ofvarious castes and tribes. In 1058 a.h., one Muhammad 
Ghdzi got five villages, and Sheikh Ahmad AllAmi twenty- 
two. In 1065 certain Janwdr Edjpiits from Biswdn possessed 
themselves of one hundred and eight villages, and a clan of 
Biseins got ten. The Kayeths succeeded in keeping twenty- 
nine only. 

• The parganah is mentioned in the Ain AWari as being- 

of those which were included in Sircar Khairdbdd. It 
consisted originally of 212 villages, but at .demarcation 
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’Operations 52 were put into tlie neighbouring parganabs, and 
the remaining 160 were demarcated as 114 “mauzabs” and 
7 “ mabals.” These are now held as follows : — 

T’alukddri, ... 86 

Others, ... ... 35 

The principal t’alukddrs are Rdjah Amir Hosen Khdn, 
of Mahmiiddbdd, and Thdkur Gumdn Singh, of Kdmpur 
Mathura, in parganah Kdndri. 

The proprietary title is distributed thus : — 


Musalmdns, 

• • • 

... 65 

mauzahs. 

Raikwdrs, 

* <i « 

... 11 

>9 

Seths, 

• •• 

... 5 

99 

Janwdrs, ... 

• • • 

... 4 

99 

Ponwdrs, ... 

• • • 

... 4 

99 

Kashmiri Brahmans, 

... 4 

99 


The remainder being held by Kayeths, Mahdjuns, and 
one by a Ghosain. 

The account which makes the Kayeths to have been once 
lords of the whole parganah must be received oum grano. 
As a fact, the early history of the place is buried in obscurity, 
and what is recorded above, being based upon what the Kaniin- 
gos have chosen to state, is open to the gravest doubts. It 
certainly is not “ history,” properly so-called, and must be 
taken only for what it is worth. 

The mhabited villages may be arranged thus : — 


With population under 200, ... 26 

From 200 to 500, ... ...29 

„ 500 to 1,000, ... ... 56 

„ 2,000 to 6,000, 2 


96. Next comes parganah KIjitori, lying due east of 
Sadrpur, and completing tahsil Bdri. Under the present 
arrangements there are two parganabs of the same name, 
distinguished from each other as North and South. 
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It is with, the statistics and physical features of the latter 
that we are now concerned ; but as the history of both is to a 
great extent one and the same it will be giren here. 

To take up statistics first, we have in Kiindri South a 
small parganah of 66 square miles, 40 of which are under 
cultivation. In shape like an hour-glass, standing north and 
south, it is some 12 miles in length and 3 at its narrowest 
width in the centre. On the west it is bounded by the river 
Chowka {vide para. 12) and on the east the great river 
Ghogra separates it from the Bharaich Collectorate ; and 
between these two rivers flow the smaller streams Gughur 
and Jasoi, which are navigable only during the rains. 

Situated thus, the country is liable to frequent inunda- 
tions, which often cause great loss to the inhabitants in the 
destruction of their crops, their cattle, and their houses ; and 
on this account the State rental has been fixed at a rate 
which, while not more than the land can bear, appears, but at 
first sight only, to be light. This, however, will be discussed 
further on in the chapter on assessments. 

There are 39 demarcated mauzahs and one Tnabal in the 
parganah ; and of these 28 are held under a talukdari sanad 
by Thdkur Gumdn Singh, and 8, which formerly were part of 
the Chihl^ri rdj (confiscated in 1859), by Band Bughurhj 
Singh, son of the rebel Beni Mfidho of Baiswfira, who is 
supposed to have died in Nipal. His estates were confiscated, 
but the British Government, following its hereditary parcere 
devictis policy, conferred upon his son, the Ednd aforesaid, and 
upon his two brothers, Babiis Nirput and Debi Baksh Singh, 
certain lands, by way of subsistence, in the Chihldri t’aluk. 

There they are now settled, in pretty secure possession 
of an independence, the only announce they are liable to, 
and that by no means an inconsiderable one, being the 
opposition they naturally met with from the clansmen of the 
late Chihl4ri Bdjah. 

The population in February 1869 was as follows : 

Hind-ds, agricultural, ... 16,397’ 

„ non-agricultural, ... 10,985 

Musalm&,ns, agricultural, 749 

„ non-agricultural,.,. 1,262 

Total, 


29,393 
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Thus vre see that the Musalmdns are but 7 per cent of 
the entire population, a low average. There are 443 souls to 
the square mUe, and 5 '5 to each house. The agriculturists are 
58 per cent of the entire community. 

The parganah cannot boast of a single road, but 
excellent water-communication is afforded by^ the rivers 
mentioned above. Its only town of importance is Rdmpur, 
the residence of the t’alukddr, the population of which is 
2,217, and which will be described further on. It boars the 
additional name of Mathiira, from a village of that name, 
four or five miles to the north, and containing the remains 
of an ancient fort. 

Like its neighbour, Sadrpur, Kfindri is uninteresting to a 
degree : it has no fairs or melas ; its bazars supply^ only the 
bare necessaries of life ; there are no public builmngs, save 
the village school at Kampur, a very ordinary structure ; and 
it possesses no attractions for the trader, the sportsman, or the 
antiquary. 

We do not find the parganah mentioned in the Ain ATcba/ri, 
for it 'dates from the time only of Sa’adut Khdn, Subahddr of 
Oudh, who in 1739 a.d. formed it out of 529 villages, taken 
as follows from the neighbouring parganah : — 


From parganah Basra, 

„ „ Sailuk,, 

„ „ Sadrpur, 

„ „ T^bour, 


209 villages. 


... 143 

... 9 ^ 

.... 168 


The new parganah was conferred by the Subahddr in 
jaglr upon one Mirza Ismail Beg, alias Sahibzdda Wdla Jah. 
But it did not long remain with that worthy. After a very 
few years the jagfr was resumed and the country restored to 
its original proprietors, who were not again disturbed in their 
possession. 

The name Kiindri is derived from the word Mndav', 
which means land lying between two streams, whether those 
streams are part of one and the same river, or are in themselves 
distinct rivers. The word thus means, as well an island in a 
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river (th.8 ^'chur” of the Bengal Regulations) as also a 
peninsula, or doab between two rivers. A Greek translator 
would call parganab Ktindri “ Mesopotamia.” 

The earliest inhabitants of whom we have traces were 
the Bhdrs, Elurmis, and Raghuvansis. Local tradition hath 
it, that about six hun(bed and eighty years ago two brothers, 
Bdl and Sfl, or Sydl, came from their native town, Raika in 
the Jambd territory, commissioned to drive out the jjBhdrs, 
who at that time, under the leadership of two chiefs named 
Edphrdhar and Sarungir, had marched into the land, to 
murder and to ravish. So Bal from Raika, and Sdl, his 
brother, drove out the Bhars, and settled down in the 
conquered country, which they divided between themselves ; 
Bdl taking the northern portion, and Sdl the southern, and 
their descendants, known as Raikwdr Rajpiits, are there to the 
present day. The Bdl family were represented by the R^jah 
of GhihKri, the Rao of MaUdnpur, and the Thakur of R^Lmpur 
Mathlra, on the west of the Ghogra, and by the R^jah of 
Bound! on the east. Of these, the ChiMiri and Bound! 
estates were confiscated in 1858-59, and bestowed generally 
upon loyal grantees. We have seen above part of the former 
t’aluk conferred as a compassionate allowance upon the 
relatives of a rebel Bais of Baiswdra. 

The SM family is found in possession of the northern 
parganahs of zila Bdra Banki, one of which was the parganah 
Sailuk, mentioned above as having been put into parganah 
Kfindri, and deriving its. name from that of the hero. The 
village of Saili Xfratpur, near Mahmiiddbad, is also called from 
Sdl, whose dominions are popularly believed to have extended 
^m there so far as Syalkot, or Sdl’s fort, in the Panjdb. 
Itwas tmderthe auspices of Jaichand, the Rahtor king of 
of Eanauj, who was connected by marriage with Sdl and Bdl, 
that those chieftains invaded OudL 

Thdkur Gumdn Singh, whose name has been mentioned 
above as being the proprietor of the greater part of the 
parganah under notice, gives his pedigree as follows 

1. Bdl. ' 

% Daswant, son Pahdr Singh, 
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3. Achal Singh, son. 

4. Hirde Earn, „ 

5. Bhekum, „ 

6. Edm Singh, „ 

7. Bukhtdwar, „ 

8. Fatteh Singh, „ 

9. Dalgajun, „ 

10. Bijai Singh, „ 

11. Ahldd Singh, „ 

12. HiDamat Singh, „ 

13. Siva Baksh Singh,,, 

14. His widow. 

15. Widow of Kirat Singh, brother to No. 13. 

16. Madho Singh, adopted son. 

17. Siva Singh, son. 

18. Gumdn Singh, guddinishin, son. 


This is manifestly incorrect. It is impossible to believe 
that seventeen generations averaged forty years each, and that 
for thirteen generations the estate descended regularly from 
father to son. We cannot rely probably on more than the 
last seven or eight generations, and even among them we find 
the property goiug twice to widows and a third time to an 
adopted son, in default of heirs male begotten from the 
t’alukddr’s own body. 


The inhabited villages may be thus classified : — 


Population under 200, 
From 200 to 500, 
„ 500 to 1,000, 

„ 1,000 to 2,000, 

„ 2,000 to 5,000, 


... 6 
... 77 
... 15 
... 9 

... 1 


97. Parganah Kdndri South completes the Bdri tahsjd, 
and we shall now go to tahsil Biswdn, and commence with 
parganah Kundei North, which is but a continuation of the 
other, lying still in the dodb or kdndar of the rivers Chowka 
and Ghogra. Indeed, it is almost an island, for its northern 
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boundary is tbe large river Dabdwar, separating it from zila 
Kberi, and falling into the Ghogra at MuUdnpur. 

Between these rivers the country is much cut up by 
numerous small streams which have been described in an 
earlier part of these pages (para. 4), and which, annually 
overflowing their banks during the rainy season, inundate the 
entire parganah, to the destruction, oftentimes, of the autunrn 
crops and the houses and cattle of the peasantry. 


The soil is as a rule matyar, or clay, which in some places 
stiftens into rock-like, and almost as it were petrified, clods, so 
hard that the ordinary implements of agriculture have no 
effect upon them. They do not crumble even under the foot 
of an elephant. In many parts, however, we meet with good 
domat, or loam ; and in the neighbourhood of the Chowka 
there are numerous tracts of sandy bhiir. Here too, we meet 
with extensive patches of that reh soil described above, in 
para. 3, and requiring no J&irther notice here. 


Such being the natural features of the parganah, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that it is below the average in 
agricultural wealth. It produces scarcely any wheat, and no 
sugar-cane, but with favourable rains the kh&if rice crops 
are very good. Bents are almost entirely paid in kind, 
the landlord’s share being less than the share paid in other 
parts of Sitapur. The rivers, especially the larger ones, are 
very eccentric in their movements, often cutting away consi- 
derable quantities of land, often silting up and adding to the 
village area. 


These rivers afford very ample means of communication 
to the inhabit^ts, especially during the rainy season, when 
the country is a wide lagoon, and all the cross roads and 
cattle-tracks under water. Indeed, the only high road which 
the p^gan^ can boast of, that running from Sitapur to 
Bharaich, is submerged for miles, and does not get quite 
dry until the end of November. 

E^dri North is 166 square miles in area, of which 108 
are under cultivation. 
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Tke census taken in 1869 gave the following result ; — 

Hindlis, agricultural, ... 40,020 

„ non-agricultural, ... 23,795 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 3,643 

„ non-agricultural,... 2,126 

Total, ... 69,584 


living in 12, 279 houses. 

There are thus 422 souls to the square mile, and 5 ‘6 to 
each house. The agriculturists are 63, and the Musalmdns 
only 8^, per cent of the entire population. To each head of 
the former are 2 acres of mdlguzari land, of which 1 ‘6 are 
actually cultivated ; and as much of the uncultivated portion, 
consisting pf ^oves and grazing lands, cannot he brought 
under cultivation, there is absolutely no room for improve- 
ment, a fact which in itself affords a strong reason for not 
putting on a heavy assessment. 

The history of the parganah has been given in a great 
measure above (para. 96). To the facts there recorded it may 
be added that the greater part of the lands which constitute 
North Kdndri were included in the “garh kila nawd" 
parganah of the Ain Alcbari, and are still known as belonging 
to the Garh Ilaka, which will be described when we come to 
speak of parganah Tdmbour, and the towns of Seotd and 
Mulldnpur.^ This accounts for the non-cultivation of the 
sugar-cane in these regions, and for the absence of all burnt 
bricks or tiles in the dwelling-houses of the people. There is 
not a single house of any pretensions in the parganah. 

There are no melds, with the exception of the potty fail- 
held at Seotd in honour of a local heroine, Sondrsi, whose 
shrine is in a mean mud house without a roof. 


Bi-weekly bazars are held 


and in 


nr n.f — iiuciu wwu, ana n 

Mrdldnpur, l^dnpur, Bumhunidwan, and Thdna, a large 
^age, once the head-quarters of the Chihldri Bdiah (pam. 
96 ), but now the property of Ednd Eaghurdj Singh ; it is 
about four n^es south of Chihldri ghdt and the high road, 
and has a pohce-station and post-office in it. Chihlihi itself 
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is a poor little village close to the gMt. Hard by pe the 
picturesque remains of the Edjah’s mud fort, overlooking the 
river, and about one mile higher up the stream is the camping 
ground, in the village of Gurgujpur, and on the Mgh bank of 
the Ghogra, whieh is here about three miles in rndth. 

The paxganah boasts of no architectural remains interest- 
ing to either the historian of the antiquary. There are no mines 
or quarries, or any animal or vegetable products out of the 
common. 

It has been demarcated into 129 mauzahs and 7 mahals, 
136 in all; and of these 69 are held by t’alukddrs and 67 by 
zeminddrs. The former are Eao Manes-wdr Baksh, of MuUdnpur, 
theEdjah of MahmTidabdd,andThdkurGumdn Singh, of South 
Kdndri. The Eajah and the Thdkur have been noticed under 
their respective parganahs. The Eao is a Eaikwdr Edjpdt, 
like Gumdn Singh, and his estate is an offshoot of the Bound! 
rdj m Bharaich, in ■which district the Eao has also part of 
his estate. He gives his pedigree table as extending back 
for eleven generations to Eatan Singh. 

Of the zemmddri villages, the principal estate is that of 
Bumhunidwan, which, with the exception of the zeminddri of 
Sikri Sipauli, in parganah Tdmbour, is the only Eaghuvdnsi 
estate in the whole CoUectorate, and the sole relic of the 
great Eaghuvdnsi rdj which existed here prior to the Eaik- 
wdr immigration. The present holders of Bumhunidwan are 
two brothers, Baldeo Baksh, aged twenty-five or twenty-six, 
and his infant brother, Siva Eatan Singh, a fine little boy seven 
or eight years old, and under the care of the Court of Wards. 
Their father, Gopdl Singh, was fourteenth in descent from one 
Birbdl, who di-vided his estates between his two sons, Indur 
Eai, the elder taking Bumhunidwan, and KEem Kham, the 
younger, getting Sikri Sipauli. 

Among the zeminddri 'villages are now reckoned those of 
the Chihldri t’aluk, whose proprietor, a Eaikwdr by caste, was 
slain by the British troops in 1858 at Nawdbganj. He left 
^ infant son, a mere baby, who survived his father only a 
few weeks. At his death. Government confiscated the en-lire 
property, aligning to the widowed Edni a grant for life, and 
pareoll@g &e rest, off as has been detailed in para. 96, 
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Of the 129 mauzahs above-mentioned, 92 are held by 
Rdjphts, namely, by Eaikwdrs, Raehnvdnsis, and the Bais- 
w&ra men ; 26 by Musalmdns ; 7 by the State ; and the 
remaining 4 are held by a Brahman, a Dusur, a Eabirdj, and 
a Kayeth. 

The inhabited towns of Kdndri North may be classified 
thus: — 


Population under 200, 

... 8 

Prom 200 to 500, 

... 14 

„ 500 to 1,000, ... 

... 20 

„ 1,000 to 2,000, 

... 14 

„ 2,000 to 5,000, 

... 2 


These last two are MuUdnpur and Seotd, to be described 
farther on in their proper place. 

98. Next, and to the west of Kundri, comes Parganah 
TImbouk, the physical features and characteristics of which 
are very similar to those of its neighbour. 

Bounded on the north by the large river Dahdwar, 
which flows into the Ghogra at Mulldnpur, and on the west 
by the small river Ghugra, it is intersected by the Chowka 
and by numerous smaller rivers, such as the Ool and Dhurria, 
which render the district a complete network of streams, as 
described above in para. 4. As a result of this the soil is 
everywhere terai and ganjur, that is to say, it is everywhere so 
moist as not to require artificial irrigation for the ordinary 
spring crops, and during the rainy season there is not a village 
which is not more or less flooded. When the inundations are 
severe the autumn crops perish, and on the waters subsiding 
sometimes a rich deposit of loam, called by the natives punn, 
is left, sometimes a layer of barren sand. The Chowka, too, 
and the Dahdwar are very erratic in their ways, and annually 
cause changes in the areas of the riparian townships by 
alluvion and diluvion. 

As we saw in the case of Kdndri, so in Tdmbour, there is 
little room for the extension of- cultivation, for so much as 
nine-tenths of the land ever likely to be cultivated! is already 
under tillage. But the parganah is somewhat the better of 
the two, owing to there being a greater proportion of tho 
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industrial class of cultivators, tlie consequence of which: is that 
the landlord gets a somewhat higher rent for his land, and 
hence there results a higher State rental. 

The whole area is 188 square miles, of which 130 are 
under cultivation and 35 entered as “ culturable.” But of 
this latter area the greater part is composed of grazing and 
grove lands not likely to be ever brought under the plough. 

The last census, taken in February 1869, shows the 
population at that time to have numbered 69,289 souls, or 
365 to the square mile, the Collectorate average being 417. 
The detail is given thus : — 

Hindis, agricultural, ... 46,605 

„ non-agricultural, ... 16,816 

MusalmdiU, agricultural, ... 2,880 

„ non-agricultural, ... 2,988 

These live in 13,237 houses, each of which accommodates 5'2 
souls on an average. The agriculturists are 66, and the 
Musalmlns only 8-|, per cent of the whole community. 

The parganah has been demarcated into 165 mauzahff 
and 3 mahals, which are pretty equally divided between 
t’alukdars and zemindars, 83 belonging to the former and 86 
to the latter. 

The principal t’alukddrs are Eajah Siva Baksh Singh 
of parganah Laharpur, owning 43 villages ; Rao Moneswdr 
Baksh of Mulllnpur, 10 villages; Mahunt HarcharnDdss of 
XJnao, 3 villages ; the Rdjah of Mahmudabdd, 9 villages ; and 
Thdkur Fazl All Khdn, of parganah Laharpur, 7 villages. 

The zeminddri villages are thus distributed :r— 

40, Gaur Rdjpdts. 

12, Raghuvdnsi R^ijp-dts. 

11, Kurmis. 

4, Kayeths. 

6, Musalmdn. 

13, Government grantees. 
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Thus "we see that the larger half of the parganah is ovned 
by the Gaurs ; for Rijah Siva Baksh Singh belongs to that 
clan, and Thdkur jFazl All KhiLn is descended from a Gaur, as 
described in para. 91. 

The history of the parganah, as gathered from the tales 
and traditions told by the “ oldest inhabitant,” is as follows : — 

The country was originally occupied by Raghuvansis, 
Kurmis, Kayeths, Janwdrs, and Pdsis, of whom the last-men- 
tioned were dispossessed about three hundred and forty years 
ago. They appear to have been as powerful in Tdmbour as 
we have seen they were in iSihairdbad and Laharpur ; and they 
obtained their footing here in this wise. Seven centuries ago, 
when Jaichand the Rahtor sat on the throne of Kanauj, 
a favorite warrior of that monarch, by name Alha Chandel 
Rdjpdt, Was granted the Tdmbour lands, if he could possess 
himself of them. He did soj and bestowed upon one of his 
captains, called Ranooa Pasi, or “ The %hting freebooter,” 
a village known as Pdrwa Tanibolion. Here the Pdsi built 
him a fort, and made himself master of the adjacent lands. 
But he did not remain there long. Summoned by Alha to 
proceed with him to join the forces of their suzerain, who had 
been attacked by the Delhi Hindi Rajah, the Pdsi captain 
marched to Kanauj, and was soon after slain in battle along 
with AJha, fighting under the banners of the king. The 
Pdsis, however, did not lose Tdmbour. For three hundred 
and thirty years they held it, and were finally exterminated,, 
as a ruling body, by the Emperor Akbar’s generals. 

When' Alha first got the country he built a fort in 
Obnchagaun, across the river Dahdwar, which fell into decay 
on the death of its founder. This was speedily followed by 
an invasion of Musalmdns in 1199 A.D., under the auspices of 
Shdhdbudin the Gori, who had five years previously com- 
pletely broken up the Kanauj kingdom, driving the Rahtors 
to where they are now settled in Marwar. The invaders restored 
Alha’sfort, calling its name in the Hindi tongue “Nawagarh,,” 
which is being interpreted "hTew Castle.” Subsequently it 
came to be c^ed “ Kda Nawagarh,” or “ Fort New Castle,” 
as we- find it in the Ain Akbari, and this, by a metathesis not 
uncommonly met with in Indian words, was changed to 
“ Garh Kila Nawa.” In 911 a,h. both town and fort were 
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destroyed by tbe river. From that date down to^ 962 a.h.^ 
the Arnil, or local governor of the period, resided in Mogul- 
pur, but in the following year (963) his head-quarters were 
transferred to Tdmbour, under Rdjah Todar Mai’s arrange- 
ments. 

There are no places of historical or antiquarian interest 
in the parganah. No mention of it is made in the poems or 
myths of Hind. It has no large fairs. At Oonchagaun, Par- 
butpur, and Sipauli small meMs, attended each by five or six: 
hundred people, are held. 

Nor are there any notable temples, mosques, or monasteries 
to be met with. The only temple worthy of mention is 
Munsd, Edm Kanfingo’s siwdla at Tdmbour Khds, built about 
one hundred and ten years ago. His pakka tank has fallen 
into decay, and weeds and desolate dust now cover what 
were once the masonry steps of the consecrated bathing-place. 

Here, too, is one of those “ martyr’s tombs” which we 
find scattered all over Oudh, and which are said to mark the 
last resting-places of the faithfol who fell beneath the edge of 
the infidel sword in the invasion of Syad Saldr Masfid in 
1026 A.D. The Tdmbour martyr was Bdrhdnuto, or " The 
man who proved his faith by his death and Hs tomb is 
holy in the eyes of the people. 

The only manufacture carried on in the parganah is that 
of saltpetre. The cultivation of the sugar-cane is said to have 
been placed under a ban very many centuries ago, and we 
do not meet with it. Certain it is, as already remarked (para. 
97), that all through what was once known as the Garh 
Ilaqua or Garh Kila Nawa, no sugar-cane is grown ; nor are 
burnt bricks or tiles used in the construction of dwelling 
houses. Even many of the mosques are built of unburnt 
bricks, and the shrine of Sondrsi (para. 97), in Seota, is a 
mean mud edifice without a roof to it. 

The chief trade of the parganah is concentrated in 
Tdmbour Xhds, but nothing out of the common is sold there. 
Grain is exported down the Dahdwar and Ghogra to Byram- 
ghdt and Fyzabad, and down the Ghowka to the same places, 
^ly one road crosses the parganah, namely, that from 
Sitapur running through Lanarpur, Tdmbour, and on to 
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MuHdnpur. It is unmetalled, is flooded here and 
during the rains, and is not thoroughly dry until the end of 
December. 

The inhabited towns and villages of Tambour are thus 
tabulated in the last Census Report (1869) : — 

Population under 200, 8, 

From 200 to 500, ... .•• 38, 

„ 500 to 1,000, 30, 

„ 1,000 to 2,000, 7, 

„ 2,000 to 5,000, 1, 

this last being Tdmbour Khds, with 3,014 inhabitants. 

99. South-west of Tdmbour comes parganah BiswIn, 
the largest in the whole Collectorate, its area being 220 square 
miles, and its mauzahs being 215 in number. 

A very fine parganah it is, and presents to the eye of the 
traveller who has come from visiting Td,mbour and Kiindri a 
very different appearance froin the ganjur lands of those 
districts, where sugar-cane is unknown, and wheat seldom to 
be met with ; and where the arhar grows to only half the 
height, and with barely half the luxuriance of the Biswdn 
crop. 

In the extreme east there are two navigable rivers, the 
Chowka and the Kewdni, forming a small dodb of ganjur 
land. West of the Kewdni is a rich tract of terai land, 
always green, for the water lies near the surface, and producing 
good crops. This is separated from the western half of the 
parganah by that ridge of earth described above in para. 
2 as being the old bank of the Chowka river, which now flows 
nine miles farther to the east. The soil here is dry, water 
not being found until a depth of at least twenty-five feet has 
been dug ; whereas in the terai it is found at eight feet, and 
in the eastern ganjur it is found on the very surface. 

Two unmetalled high roads cross the parganah, intersect- 
ing at Biswin ; one running west and east to Bharaich, the 
other north and south. 
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Tte population is 478 to the square mile, which is just 
the proTmcial average, and is thus distributed 

Hindds, agricultural, ... 57,404 

„ non-agricultural, ... 29,793 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 5,918 

„ non-agricultural, ... 12,040 

Total, 105,155 


The Musalmdns are thus 17 per cent, and the agriculturists 
60 per cent, of the entire community. -Each head of the 
latter has 2 acres of malguzdri land, of which If are cultivated. 
So there is not much room for improvement here, and no 
great hope that the cultivation will increase. 

Eie parganah is well provided with bazars. In addition 
to the numerous markets of Biswan Khds (a large town of 
7,328 inhabitants), there are the following :• — 


Dhokulganj. 
Mfr Sarai. 
Mohmudpur. 
Ldlpur. 

Sdnda. 

Jhda. 

Serai Mirzapur. 


Batnapur. 

Bakurria. 

Jehangirabdd. 

Murthana. 

Mahardjnagar. 

Bilwa. 

Teola. 


These, are held bi-weekly, and supply all the common 
necessaries of life; andnothmg more. But the bazars of 
Biswdn Khds are more pretentious. Here a considerable trade' 
in tobacco is carried on, and- the lovers of the weed are. supplied 
mth a.reallygoodarticlet Tazias and tabiits are manufactured 
wBh. considerable skill, and cloth-stampers ply a profitable 
trade, ]!daliar5jnagar, some seven or eight miles to' the north, 
is locally femous for the excellent quality of its. kankar lime 
and'Auuam.: 

Beddes -these ordnary^ markets, the parganah can boast, 
of a number of melds or rel^ious fairsi Subjoined is a list of 
them: — 

t^TrBenipur ; in the- months of Shawdl and. Zilhijia^ for 
prayers at the Eedgah. 
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II_Purgah. of Syad Saldr; in May, frequented by 
pilgrims who return from tbe Bbaraich meH at 
that warrior-martyr’s shrine. 

Ill —Mahardjnagar ; Edmlila, in September-October. 

lY — Bilwa ; the Dhanakjug, in Aghan, to commemorate 
the breaking of the bow by E^ma in Janakpur, 
previous to his marriage with Sita, the daughter 
of Janak, Mjak of Mithila (Tirhootj. 

Y.— Biswdn Ehds ; in Aprfl., in honour of Bisndth, the 
mythical founder of the town. But this meld has 
not now taken place for four years, on account of 
a local quarrel, to put an end to which the authorities 
were compelled to stop the fair. 

YI. — Biswan Khds ; Munsd Edm’s monthly meld, less 
remarkable for any display of piety on the part of 
its frequenters than for the business done at it by 
banniyas and other traders. In fact, it is nothing 
more than a monthly bazar, and Mammon, rather 
than Mrmsd Edm^ is its tutelar deity. 

Scattered here and there through the parganah are fiye 
masonry tanks, namely, at— 

I,— Jhajar ;; built by Ganga Yishnu. , 


II. — Bhagwdnpur ; very ancient, one side only being now 
visible. 

Hi. — Biswdn Khds ; built by wife of Beniddss CamingOi 
Here also is a siwdla called “ DM ndth ka.” 

IV. — ^Teola ; built in 1201 Easli by Yishnu Ddss> an ascetic 
of the Nanuk Shahi school. 

Y;— Mahardjnagar, with siwiila, built by a Brahman 
mahdjun, who is said to have embraced ihe faith; 
of Islam, and accompanied a Moghul captein. to 
Delhi, where soon after, he inherited a fortune on 
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the death of that worthy. He now returned home, 
and, having purchased absolution for his apostacy, 
was re-admitted into the brotherhood. This is 
said to have occurred so recently as about one 
hundred years ago. 

In addition to these holy tanks there are many Hindi! 
temples in the parganah. Biswdn Khas boasts of no less 
than seventeen, twelve of which are in honor of Siva, four 
sacred to Devi, and the remaining one a Jain temple. Then 
there are two hldnuk Shahi Sangats in the town, and one in 
Jhajar, hard by, and a fourth in Mahmudpur. In Biswdn we 
find one of those curious wells called baolis in a fair state of 
preservation, built by a Tewdri Brahman named Bhlka. 

The Moslem places of worship, too, are nitmerous. The 
kasbah has so many as twenty-one, one of which, the 
Masjid of Mumtdz Khdn (who lived in the days of Aurungzebe), 
is remarkable for its solidity, and for the size of the kfl.nVq , r 
blocks used in its construction. In the stone comice is cut 
an inscription, showing that it was erected in 1027 a.h., 
or 263 years ago. 

The town, or kasbah, of Biswdn, which will be described 
in its proper place, gives its name to the parganah. Formed 
originally by King Akbar out of the lands of 13 tappas, it 
contained 786 villages, 54 of which, or ‘‘Tappa Kdchlai,” 
were transferred subsequently to Misrikh {vide para. 100). 
Before Akbar’s time the district was known as “ Jkloazim 
Nagar Oorf Lona," and was occupied by Bhars, Rdrhs, and 
Kacheras. After them, as the tide of western conquest 
swept eastwards, came the Kayeths, Musalmdns, and Edjpiits, 
whose descendants own the greater part of the parganah to 
&e present day. 

In 1028 A.n. a battle was fought in the neighbourhood 
of what is now the kasbah between the infidel army of Sohildeo, 
king of Ekaunah, in the Bharaich district, and the army of 
martyrs whom Masdd Syad SaMr had led into Oudhto win 
to the true faith those that sat there “ in darkness and in the 
shadow of deatk” The scene of the engagement is stUl 
pointed out, and in the town are still extant the tombs of five 
of the martyrs who were slain by the Hindi! troops. 
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The 215 mauzahs of Biswda are thus held :■ 

T’alukddri, 99 — ■ 

21, Kayeth. 

44, Musalmdns. 

5, Bais. 

Non-T’aluhddri, 116 — 

25, Kayeth. 

13, Musalmdus, 

17, Gaur. 

6, Ponwdr. 

10, Jarfwdr. 

16, Biseiu Kder. 

5, Jdngra, 

The caste distributiou {vid,e map) is — 

81 Edjpdt villages. 

46 Kayeth „ 

57 Musalmdn „ 

29 Seth „ 

The principal t’alukddrs are, the Rdjah of MahmudaMd, 
the Kayeth Kamingos, and the agricultural capitalists, Seths 
Sita Edm and Eaghbardyal. 

Of these, an account of the Mahmudabdd family has been 
already given (para. 94). Their estates in Biswdn have been 
acquired generally by mortgages executed before British 
annexation. The Seths are uncle and son ; the former owning 
seven, and the latter nine, sixteenths of the t’aluka (Moizddin- 
pur). Mdrli Manohar, elder brother to Sita Edm, was a 
man of character, and solely by his own energy and prudence 
acquired, through mortgage to a great extent, the estates as 
entered in his sanad. He died some two or three years after 
annexation, leaving his brother, aforesaid, and two young sons, 
of whom the elder, Eaghbardyal, is now grown to man’s estiite, 
Sita Edm has no children, but has adopted the younger 
son of his deceased brother, so that eventually the property 
will be amalgamated and remain with Mdrli Manohar’s 
posterity. But the t’aluka is not more than one-half the siEO 


2, Eaikwdr. 
27, Seth. 


2, Eaghuvdnsi. 
14, Bdchil. 

2, ISais. 

2, Kdsperria. 
2, Mudfiddrs. 
2, Seth. 
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it was wlien the sanad was written, much of it, which was 
held under mortgage, having been redeemed by the mortgagors, 
notably by the Elayeth chaudhris of Biswdn, a respectable 
family. 

The Kayeth Eantingo t’alukddrs are not behind their 
fellow Kayeths in other parts of the district in their 
pretensions to antiquity. They claim to have been settled in 
Biswan actually since 1150 a.d., when their ancestor was 
granted twenty villages in jagi'r. He and his descendants 
continued in possession for some, it is not said how many, 
years, until driven out by the Bhars and Kacheras, and were 
not reinstated until King Akbar formed the parganah, and 
appointed a Kandngo to it. There arc three sharers in the 
t’aluka, which under native rule was the sole property of 
Th^kur Daryao Singh, father to the present Anunt Singh, 
and who did good service to the British in the mutiny times, 
for which he was rewarded with a zeminddri of Rs. 1,000 
yearly value. The Seths, too, for similar service, were 
granted an estate worth Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

Among the non-t’alukddri estates is that of the Musalmdn 
Chaudhri Mahomed BaksL His great-grandfather was Deo 
Singh, a Eayeth, and relative to Daryao Singh, above- 
mentioned. He left as heir an only son, Maddr Baksh, by a 
Musahndn mother, who in turn left a son, Hosen Baksh, 
father to the gentleman who now owns the property. 

The Hmdii Chaudhris, Arjun Singh and others, are 
also non-tal’ukddri proprietors. They formerly owned a noble 
estate, much of which was absorbed into the Seth’s t’aluka 
during native rule ; and at re-occupation they were found in 
possession of but a few villages. But they have lately been 
fortunate enough to recover portion of their ancestral property; 
and they now occupy a lughly respectable position m the 
country. 

The other principal landed gentry are the Gaurs of 
Bare^ta ; the Bachils of Banibhour ; the Janwdrs of Olra; 
and the Kooers of DeokalH ; all of them Rdjpiits, and almost 
^ of them fighting amongst each other with great vindic- 
tiv^ess, th.e arena being the law courts, and the weapons 
evidoBoe of every description, The Seth t’alukddrs, too, have 
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caused the greatest annoyance and trouble to the courts by 
their friTolous, vexatious, and unseemly squabbles over the 
property left by the late M'drK Manohar. In fact, in Sitapur, 
as generally throughout Oudh, the word “ co-sharer” is as often 
as not synonymous with the word “ enemy.” 

We may end our notice of the parganah by adding that 
it contains a number of dflis (vide para. 86), or sites of 
former strongholds of the earlier inhabitants of the country. 
Chief among them are those at Bambhour and Sdnda. The 
former is of considerable extent, and is said to have been once 
a fort of the Sombansis, who dwelt in this country many 
centuries ago. The latter contains traces of the Kacheras, or 
artificers in glass, hack, in the form of several furnaces and a 
square well constructed with slabs of kankar. 

Apropos of Bambhour, its proprietors, although owning 
but a small zeminddri, have among them a hereditary title of 
Rdjah, which is scrupulously observed by the brotherhood 
in addressing the elder branch of the family, but has not been 
recognized by the British Government. 

The inhabited villages of Biswdn are thus classified : — 

Population under 200, 

From 200 to 500, 

„ 500 „ 1,000, 

„ 1,000 „ 2 , 000 , 

„ 2,000 „ 5,000, 

Biswdn Khds, including Jeldlpur, has 7,328 inhabitants ; 
and it, with the other three big towns, will be described further 
on. 


42 villages. 
20 „ 

60 „ 

12 „ 

3 


100. ^ There remain the parganahs of tahsil Misrikh, 
first of which comes the parganah of the same name. This is 
bounded on three sides by its own Collectorate, the river 
Giimti, which separates it from zila Hardui, being the fourth 
and western boundary. 


Its area is 121 square miles, of which 66, or something 
over one-half, are cultivated. 
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The census of 1869 distributes the population thus: — 

Hindiis, agricultural, ... ■ ... 21,900 

„ non-agricultural, ... 16,076 

Musalmdns, agricultural, 796 

„ non-agricultural,... 2,547 

Total, ... 41,319, 


living in 7,946 houses. 

Thus we see that there are 341 souls to each square mile, a 
low average, and 5*1 to each house. The cultivators are 55 
per cent of the whole body, and the Musalmdns only 8 per 
cent, a low average. 

With the exception of a sandy tract near the Gdmti and 
the Katna (an insignificant stream in the west), Misrikh, though 
inferior to Machhreta, is on the whole a good parganah. It 
is, like the rest of the district, well wooded. There are no 
lakes, mountains, or forests to be met with. 

It is fairly well off for communications. Two high roads 
cross it, both from Sitapur. One goes southwards to Nims5,r 
on the Giimti, the other farther north, to Dudhenmau on 
the same river ; and both run on into Hardui. There is a 
cross road joining Misrikh Khas to Machhreta ; and the 
whole three are supplemented by the water-highway of the 
river just mentioned. 

Bi-weekly bazars are held at Misrikh Kh5,s, which is the 
head-quarters of a tahsll; at Kutbnagar, the residence of 
t’aluk^r Mirza Ahmed Beg ; at Ant, where lives the Moghul 
Elijah, Shamsher Bahddur ; and at Wazirnagar, the property 
of the Gaur Bdjah of Powaya in Shahjehdnpur. 

The district under notice derives its name from that of 
the kasbah, and dates as a parganah from the time only of 
Jehangir, which accounts for its not being mentioned in the 
Ain AM)an. Down to 1210 Pasli, or some 70 years ago, it 
contained 1,009 villages. In that year 466 were put into 
parganah Maholi, and 159 into Nfmsdr. To the remaining 
S84_ were added 5 from Machhreta, and thus it remained 
until annexation, when 50 were put into the adjoining parga- 
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nalis, and 2 trere added from Gopamau, the result being 341. 
These hare been lumped into 142 mauzahs and 14 mahals, or 
parts of mauzahs, and they are held thus : — 

T’alukddri, ... 39 

Others, ... 117 


The former are the property of the three t’alukddra 
mentioned above. Of them, the Kutbnagar and "Wazirnagar 
men -will be mentioned further on, and as to Shamsher 
Bahddur, it may briefly be noted here that he is a gentleman 
of character, and an Honorary Magistrate for the county. 
Though commonly styled a Moghul, he is in reality a Yusuf- 
zm Pathdn by descent, his ancestor having come from the 
hill country to Delhi in 1739 a.d. in the train of Nadir 
Shah’s invading army. He settled in Hindustan, and his 
son, Agha Mahomed All Beg, the great-grandfather of the 
gentleman under notice, was subsequently sent in command 
of troops to Oudh, where he was rewarded for good service 
by the grant of a landed estate. The title of Bdjah was 
conferred by Wajid All Shah, of Lucknow upon Shamsher 
Bahadur’s father, Mahomed Akber Beg, and has been 
recognized by the British Government. 


Of the non-t’alukdari villages the great majority are held 
by Ponwdr and Gaur Rdjpiits, the former having 35, the 
latter 45 ; Kayeths possess 10 ; Brahmans (Dichits), 6 ; Ghosains, 
3 ; Musalm^s, 8 ; and Ahbun Rdjpflts, 1. 


The original lords of the soil are said to have been of the 
last-mentioned tribe, and to have held sway down to about 
two centuries ago, when Man Singh, the last of the dynasty 
(bed. The founder of the rdj was Sopi Chand, a very 
^ppery gentleman, whose brother, Gopi Chand, founded 
Gopamau in the Hardui district, and whose head-quarters were 
at Pataunja, three miles south-west of the kasbah, now an 
inconsid^able village but in his day's a very considerable 
place. To the present day, the site of one of its gates is 
pomted out, three miles from the village, at Sultdnagar, to 

spot. The Ahbans were succeeded by Ponwdrs Kavetb^ 
Musalmans, and Brahmans, who, having driven out the old 
proprietors, settled down in their new conquest, and their 
descendahts are there to the present day. ^ “ 
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Tfie parganah is not famous in history ; nor is it remark- 
able for anything in the present day, unless perhaps for its 
female schools, -which are unique in the CoUectorate, and for 
the extreme age and sanctity of the holy tanks in the kasbah. 
The place has also a certain local notoriety as being the head- 
quarters of a Tahsilddr. Further on in this history the 
kasbah, with its monks and monkeys, and tanks, and girls’ 
schools, and sacred buildings, will be described. For the 
present, we -will proceed to the adjoining parganaL 

101. This is Chandra, in the north-western comer of 
the CoUectorate, and bounded by the Gtimti on the west and 
the Katna Naddi on the east. Its area is 129 square miles, of 
which 94 are under cultivation. 

It is a poor parganah on the whole ; a very poor one. 
The land along either river, for a distance of two or three 
miles inland, is sandy and unproductive, and it is only in the 
centre of the district that soil of the first class is to lie found. 
Irrigation is scanty, for wells fall in with fatal rapidity, and 
the people have not as yet learned to utUize the water of the 
streams. The proprietary body is almost entirely non-t’aluk- 
ddri, the consequence being that there is a minute sub-division' 
of the village lands, resulting very generally in impoverished 
families overwhelmed -with debt. For these reasons, and 
because of the very light summary settlement demand payable 
hitherto, and of the excessive litigation which has been for a 
long time back, and still is, prevailing amongst the zeminddrs, 
it has been found impossible to demand from them such a 
revenue as that with which the t’alukddrs of parganah 
Misrikh have been _ assessed. This, however, is a subject 
demanding fuller notice in a separate place, and we shall leave 
it for tike present. 

The population is given thus : — 

Hindiis, agricultural, 20,495 

„ non-agricultural, ... 12,357’ 

Musalmdn, agricultural, 847 

„ non-agricultural, ... 602 


Total, 


34,301“ 
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Hence we see that the agriculturists are 62 per cent, pd 
the Musalmdns only 4 per cent, of the entire population. 
There are only 266 souls to the square mile, a very low 
average indeed. 

Chandra is well off for communications. Two high roads 
cross it, connecting Shahjehinpur and Fattehgarh with Sitapur. 
The Giimti is navigable during the whole year, the Katna 
during the rains. 

It has only four bazars, namely, those held at — 

Kachdra, Miinra Kulan, 

Pisawan, Pipra Sandipur, 

and at these nothing but the most ordinary commodities are 
to be purchased. There is no special article of commerce or 
manufacture to be met with in the whole district, nor has it 
any mines or quarries. Its only meld is held in November 
at Kutwapur, where the Pattehgarh road meets the Gdmti ; 
but this possesses only a local notoriety and demands no 
particular notice here. 

The parganah was in former times generally known as 
" Hawaii,” and this name is still used by the peasantry when 
speaking of it. Its present appellation was given to it about 
two himdred years ago by a Gaur chieftain, Khirimal, who 
called it Chandra after an ancestor, Chander Sen. Before 
the Gaurs settled in it it was held by Bais, Ahlrs, and 
Syads, all of whom were in course of time exterminated by 
the invaders, the Syads being the last to disappear. In 
1119 Fasli, or 161 years ago, they were driven out from 
their t’aluk of Neri by Rdjah Andp Singh, who thus became 

lord of the whole parganah and who on his death left his 

latest acquisition, Neri, to his sons, whose descendants still 
possess it. The rest of the district was sub-divided among hisi 
seven cousins, the sub-divisions being as follows : — 

(1.1 Elachlira. (5.) Bargaon. 

(2.1 Kachiiri." ' (6.) Badnapur. 

(3.) Bargaon. (7.) Ktoa, 

(4.) Pisawan. 
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Of these Badnapur has been absorbed by Bargaon, 
leaving siipattis, which, with Neri, still make up seven. The 
proprietors of these different pattis all own shares in certain 
villages; for instance in Chandra Khas, the original head 
quarters of the clan. Three generations ago a cadet member 
of the Kdtra fe,mily left home and acquired the Powaya 
i1a.ka. in. Shahjehanpur, which is still held by his descendant, 
the Edjah of Powaya. This gentleman is also in possession of 
his ancestral share in Kiitra ; and we have seen Mm (para. 
100) in possession of Wazirnagar, in parganah Misrikh. The 
proprietors of these seven pdttis are numberless : they are all 
fighting one against another : and the raj which Andp Singh 
consolidated one hundred and sixty years ago, and wMch at 
annexation we found as seven compact t’alukas, is rapidly being 
split up into petty zeminddris. 

The parganah under native rule consisted of 137 villages. 
The demarcation department added on 20 from the Gopamau 
district in Hardui, and the whole were demarcated into 150 
mauzahs. Of these, the original 137 villages belong altogether 
to the Gaurs, iiie remainder being mostly the property of 
Edjah Shamsher Bahddur (para. 100), who has 13. Petty 
zemindars own the other 7, of which 4 belong to Kayeths and 
3 to Musalmdns. 

102. East of Chandra lies parganah Maholi, so called 
from its cMef town, and having an area of 67 square miles, of 
wMch 45 are cultivated. 

_ These figures do not include the area of the Grants, with 
wMch the Settlement Department has no immediate concern. 
Including them, we have an area of 80 square miles, and upon 
this area the population is 423 to the square mile. On the 
settlement area the average is 503, but this does not repre- 
sent the actual density of the population, which the census 
tables put down at 33,678, distributed as follows : — 

Hindtis, agricultural, ... 20,688 

„ non-agricultural, ... 11,205 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 540 

„ non-agricultural, ... 1,245 

These live in 6,757 houses, each of wMch thus has 4‘9 
occupants. The agriculturists are 63, and the Musalmdns 
wily 5^, per cent of the whole population. 
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The parganah is a plain of great fertility, the soil being 
generally good domat, or loam. The exception to this is in- 
tiie neighbourhood of the Katna, where the ground is much 
cut up by the ravines which form the natural drainage of the 
country. Like the rest of the Collectorate, MahoH is well 
wooded, but without forests, lakes, or mountains. There is a 
considerable extent of high cultivation, owing to the presence 
in the parganah of several colonies of those industrious 
peasants, the Kurmis, and much sugar-cane is grown. Irriga- 
tion is carried on chiefly from kachcha wells and jhils. 
Little use seems to be made of the water in the Katna Naddi, 
which is much to be regretted. A petty stream called the 
Pirai runs along the northern boundary of the pai'ganah, and is 
utilized to some extent in the irrigation of the fields in its 
immediate vicinity. 

Two made roads pass through the parganah, the old and 
the new high roads to Shahjehdnpur. The former was made 
by the celebrated Ndzim, Hakim Mehndi, who did so much 
for this part of Oudh in the way of building bridges and 
caravanserais, and making roads; the other by the British 
Government. In some places the two roads run very close 
to each other, in others they are four miles apart ; and the 
older one, being unmetalled, has been abandoned long ago for 
the newer one, which is metalled and bridged throughout. 

The chief bazars are held bi-weekly at— 

Maholi Eihds, Kusela, 

Bargaon, 

where aU the ordinary necessaries of life may be purchased, 
besides sugar of various qualities. There is no article of 
commerce nor any manufacture peculiar to the parganah, nor 
does it possess mines or quarries, properly so called. 
is dug up in many places, but is used only for local purposes, 
especially in metalling the high road. ' 

The early history of the parganah resembles that of the 
greater portion of the Collectorate, in being shrouded in 
obscurity. Tradition informs us that it was formerly held by 
Pdsis, who once were possessed of great power in this part 
of the province, as we have seen in the case of parganahs 
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Khairdbdd, Laharpur, and Tambour. In those days Maboli 
was not toown as a distinct parganab, being _ only a tappa, 
wbicb was a less important territorial sub-division than tbe 
others. Thus, Mabob was one of tbe sixteen tappas wbicb 
were comprised in parganab Nims^r, as constituted by Hdjab 
Todar Mai. There were six mahals in Nimsdr, namely : — 

Mabob. Kasta. 

Misrikb. Abgawan. 

Nlmkir, or Nimsdr. Sikandrabad. 

Of these, tbe last three are now in zila EJieri, and Nimsdr is 
included in parganab Aurungabad {vide para. 104). 

Tbe Pasis who held sway in Mabob were so powerful, 
that one of their chief men, Hdnsa by name, bad the audacity 
to demand in marriage tbe band of tbe daughter of tbe 
Abbun Rajah of Mitboli, who actually was constrained to 
give bis consent to tbe monstrous proposition. His consent, 
however, was only nominal. Secretly be hurried off messen- 
gers with tbe disgraceful tale to bis powerful kinsman, tbe 
R^jab of Pataunja {vide para. 100), and entreated him to 
come to tbe assistance and succour of a brother Abban, and 
save him from tbe indignity wbicb tbe low-bom Pasi would 
thrust upon him. He did not entreat in vain. "Within a few 
days of tbe despatch of tbe messengers, numbers of tbe 
Pataunja men were seen approaching in holiday guise, and 
■unarmed, sajdng that they bad come to participate in tbe 
marriage festivities. And there was great rejoicing among tbe 
Pdsis for tbe marriage of their chief Hdnsa with the high- 
born princess of Mitbob. And tbe Abbans set before them 
a banquet of pigs’ flesh and strong bquor; and tbe Pdsis 
feasted thereon, and became gorged with 'tbe food of tbe 
unclean animal and drunken ■with tbe wine. And tbe Rdjpdts 
fell upon them with tbe edge of tbe sword, and slew many, 
and tbe rest &ey drove out. Thus Hdnsa failed in bis 
proposed marriage, and tbe Abbans were victorious, and 
continued to held possession of Mitboli and tbe region round 
about it for some ■two hundred years, their bead-quarters being 
still at Pataunja. In IS/O a.d. tbe Emperor Alumglr sent 
against them an expedition under one Mirza Babddur Beg, 
■^tb orders to punish them for their contumacious and per- 
sistent r^usal ■to render tribute unto Csesar. Tbe Moghul 
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was victorious and drove the Ahbans out from Pataunja 
and Miar iltb , where he settled down on the jaglr which the 
emperor conferred upon him as a reward for his prowess, and 
the greater part of which is still held by his descendants, the 
AurangabM and Kutbnagar (para. 104) t'alukdd,rs. The 
Ahbans went north to Mitholi, but their power was much 
broken, and their possessions gradually dwindled away, until at 
last they consisted only of that town and a small circle of 
villages round it. In 1174 Pasli, Maholi was taken by a body 
of invading Gaurs, and held by them for fourteen years, or 
down to 1188. In the following year Kder Newal Singh, 
son to the last Ahban E^jah, was restored, and the Gaur 
usurper dethroned. But the restored chieftain held posses- 
sion of his ancestral domains for one year only. A man 
of no capacity or strength of character, he was again 
dispossessed, and his lands leased out to farmers, who 
managed the pi'operty down to 1227 Pasli, or 1820 A.r). 
But brighter days were coming for the old family. In 1821 
the sympathies of the whole parganah and of the adjacent, 
country were aroused in their favor, and the zemindars 
refused to attend the Ndzim’s Kutchery for their pattas 
unless the Ahban Edjah were reinstated. So bold a front 
did they show, that theGhakladdr, a scribe by caste, and more 
at home with a pen than a. sword, became frightened, and 
gave in to the vox jpojpuli, and the Ahban R4jah recovered so 
much of his ancient rtij as was comprised in Maholi, Kasta, 
and Abgawan. The Sikandrabdd t’aluk had passed to a 
relative who had embraced the faith of Islam, and the 
Lucknow Bddshah would not deprive him of it. The restored 
Edjah, Blanjan Singh, managed his property with great success. 
In 1242 Pasli, or 1834 a.d., he gave in the kabulyat for 
the entire parganah, and succeeded in holding his own as well 
against the Nazim as against his hostile neighbours, the Gaurs 
of Chandra. He was succeeded by a younger brother, Loni 
Singh, the rebel of 1857, whose estates were confiscated for 
the share he took in the rising of that year and bestowed 
upon certain loyal ^antees, of whom the most public-spirited 
and liberal-minded is Mirza Abbas Beg, late an Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner in Oudh and now in receipt of a pension. 
He is one of the few Mahomedan gentlemen of Hindustan 
who have been courageous enough to throw ofi many of the 
trammels of Indian life and mix with Europeans. One of his 
sons is reading at the English Bar in London, Another 

M 
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grantee is Nawab Amjad AK KMn, of Lucknow, wbo bas 
received Maboli TCMs in lieu of certain lands taken up by 
Government for tbe Sitapur Cantonment. He^ is thus in 
possession of tbe town for wbicb bis relative Hakim Mebndi, 
above-mentioned, did so much, 

Tbe pedigree of Kanjan Singh is given as follows by 
Colonel Sleeman: — 


Mitholi Eaj, 


Eajah Debi Singh, D. S. P, 
8 annas. 

Dal Singh, 


Bhnjun Singh, 
8 annas. 

M£n*Suigh. 

I 

Bhowanidin. 
(Adopted. ) 


Loni Singh, 


and four others 


Of tbe seven contemporaries, Hanjan Singb was by far 
tbe most capable. A man of character, and backed up by 
those gros haUdlhns which Providence is said to favor so 
often, he managed to possess himself of all the shares, as 
well the 8-annas of his cousin Bhawdnidin as the 6f annas of 
his own brothers ; so true is the Hindi proverb, jisU lathi 
lish hhains f 


103. East of Misrikh lies parganah Machhreta, in area 
108 square miles, of which 65 are under cultivation. 


The incidence of the revised jama is higher than that 
prevailing in any other parganah of the tahsil, for Machhreta 
is the best of the whole seven. The first class crops are 40 
per cent of the whole ; water is found in some places so 
close to the surface as eight feet, in others not before a 
depth of fifty feet has been arrived at ; and more tha.r> one 
fifth of the cultivated area is irrigated. There are no marked 
futures, in the landscape, ho lakes or even large talaos, no 
forest hills, or valleys. A small and unnaVigable river, the 
Aeitha, crosses the parganah ffoiii ^est to east. The Salrdih 
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Kuddi separates it from parganah, K.liairdbdd ; and in the 
neighbourhood of both streams the lands are raviny and 
unculturable. 

There is one highroad, namely, that from Khairdbdd to 
Machhreta, and going on to Nimsdr, a good road, and 
bridged where it crosses the two rivers, dry and hard. 


The population is distributed thus : — 


HinddSi agricultural, w* 21,110 

„ non-agriculturalj 13,811 

Musalmdns, agricultural, 571 

„ non-agricultural, ... 2,185 

Totab 37,677, 


or 345 to the square mile, which is below the average of the 
district. There are 12,120 houses, each of which, thusj, is 
occupied by 3‘1 souls, which shows that the people of 
Machhreta have much better house-accommodation than the 
population of any other parganah in Sitapur. The Musalmdns 
are only 8 per cent of the entire community, and the culti viators 
57-1 per cent. 

The parganah is well supplied with bazars. Six are 
held bi- Weekly in the following villages : — 

Maohhreta, Hallupur, 

Bihut, Mirzapur, 

Baniamau, Dingra, 

but nothing beyond the ordinary commodities is exposed for 
sale at them. The parganah boasts of no manufactures or 
productions of any sort peculiar to it ; it has neither mines 
jnor .quarries. Two meUs are held in Machhreta 
and will be noticed more particularly further on, when we 
come to describe that town. 

The parganah was formed by KiLjah Todar Mai, and 
■ included by him in the list of mahals which went to make 
up Sircar Eihakdbdd. Down to his time the district had 
been ovraed by the Ahbans, whose king, Keshri Singh, was 
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deposed by the Emperor Akbar, and his estates conferred 
upon two Kayeths, Bal Chand and Bir Chand by name. The 
father of these men had been Bewdn to Keshri Singh, and had 
been by him in a fit of anger. The boys fled to Delhi 
to ask of the Moghul Emperor the redress which was willingly 
accorded to them. But the family did not continue long in 
possession of their newly acquired estate. On the death of 
B^ Chand and Bir Chand it was parcelled out among 
numerous petty zeminddrs, and remained with them for nearly 
two centuries, when (176?’ a.d.) the grandfather of the late 
ifawilb AH Nakki Khan, minister to ihe Eling of Oudh, was 
granted the entire parganah in jagir, and so held it for forty- 
two years. 

There are now 126 mauzahs in the parganah, held as 
follows : — 


19, Jan war, 

16, Bdchil, 

34, Kachwdha, 

15, Bais, 

or 100 belonging to Rajpdts, 


12, Eahtor, 

2, Sombansi, 

1, Chouhdn, 

1, Gaur, 

The other 26 are held thus ; — 


10, Kayeths. 2, Byrdgi. 

6^, Brahmans. 7^, Musalmdns, 

These last-mentioned 7^ mauzahs are known as ilaka 
Edjapdra, and are in possession of t’alukddr Mir Mahomed 
Hosen Khdn, whose title rests on a mortgage deed executed 
in his favor by the former Edjpdt proprietors. On a 
similar title he holds ilaka Kalli, in the neighbouring 
parganah of Karauna ; the mortgage in each instance having 
been effected in 1262 Fasli, in which year he was Chakladdr, 
or collector of revenue under the local Kdzim. He is the 
only t’alukddr in the parganah, and, as t’alukddr, would, had 
not Act XIII of 1866 been passed, possess an unassailable 
title to the mortgaged property. Under that Act, however, 
the mortgage de^s having been executed so recently as 
1855 A.D,, or within the twelve years preceding annexation, 
he has had to defend a suit for the redemption of the mort- 
ga^ of ^h ilaka, and, although he is still in possession, the 
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litlgatloii lias by no means terminated. One, if not both, of 
the law-suits is now before the Privy Council in London. 
The t’alukdar is a person of considerable intelligence. ^ He is 
the chief of five brothers, one of whom was slain in the 
mutiny, and another is “ Captain ” Fidd Hosen, a t’alukddr 
in zila Kheri; and is himself commonly known as the 
" Collector Sahib.” Not much is known of the family history. 
He and his brothers came from Budaon, where they still 
possess some small landed property; but they appear to 
have now regularly settled down in Oudh. 

The Kachwahas have their head-quarters at Bihut, 
called Bihut Bahram to distinguish it from the Bihut of 
parganah Misrikh, a Gaur colony (para. 120). It was 
founded in 1459 a.d. by one Bahrdm Singh, who came over 
from the Jeypur country, and belonged to the Bajjdwat sub- 
division of the Kachwdhas, of which the present Mdhardjah 
of Jeypur is the head. The history of the Bihut family is 
not known, beyond the fact that they trace back their pedigree 
eleven generations to Bahrdm. They are the only Kach- 
wdhas in the Collectorate. 


The Bais zeminddrs are members of the Bais colony of 
the neighbouring pargpiah of Pimagar {vide para. 89). 

The Janwars of Baniamaii claim a much more ancient 
date for the acquisition of thmr estates than do their fellow 
clansmen in Bamkot (para. 88) and elsewhere throughout 
the zila. In fact, their family tree extends back for thirty- 
three generations and eleven hundred and forty-nine years, 
but no detailed particulars of their history are known. They 
are said to have come from Guzerat. The present head of 
the family, Debi Singh, is, like many of his neighbours, much 
involved in debt, and his estate is now under the direct 
management of the State. 

The story ^ven above of the Eayeths subverting the 
Ahbans resembles very much what we have seen the Kaniin- 
goes relate about Khairdbdd (para. 87), and in either case 
the account given by those gentlemen must be received with 
a very considerable grain of salt. 
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The inhabited towns of Machhreta may be grouped 
together thus : — 

With population under 200, 4.. ... ... 57 

From 200 to 500, ... ... ... 34 

„ 500 „ 1,000, 26 

„ 2,000 „ 5,000, 1 

The last being Machhreta Ehds. 

104. South of parganah Misrikh lies the small parganah 
of Aubangabad, in area only 60 square miles. 

With the exception of a few villages to the north-west 
the parganah is a poor one. If it be divided into two parts 
by a line running parallel to, and about four miles distant 
from, the Giimti, which is its western and southern boundary, 
we shall find the villages between this line and the river to 
be very indifferent. For the soil is to a great extent bhiir ; 
they have no terai lands ; and the sand which is blown over 
them from the river is exceedingly destructive to vegetation. 
The rest of the parganah, or the north-west portion, is fair ; 
indeed, the lan^ of Aurangabdd Khds and the adjacent 
villages are above the average. 

Irrigation is sc^ce, only one-sixteenth of the entire 
area being watered by artificial means. There are no lakes, 
forests, or hills to be met with. The proportion of first class 
crops (lade para. 173) is small, being 19^ per cent, .or one 
fifth part of the whole. 

The population numbers 19,365, and is thus distributed : — 

Hindiis, agricultural, ... 10,037 

„ non-agricultural, ... 7,068 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 834 

„ non-agricultural, .... 1,426 

The cultivators are 55, and the Musalmdns 11-^, per cent of 
&e whole numibpr ; and to each house there are 4 '7 individuals. 
T^r$ are only 323 souls to the square roile. 

T^o roads traverse the parganah ; one from Sitapur 
through Hamkot and Misnkh, the other from Khairdbdd 
through Machhreta. They meet at Nimkhdr, a celebrated 
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place of pilgrimage Oil tlie left bank of the Gtiniti, which is 
fordable here during the dry weather, and from which a road 
runs to Hardui. The river is navigable all the year round. 

Bazars are held at Aurangabad and ISTindsdr, both of 
which towns will be noticed separately in another place. 


The parganah produces nothing beyond the ordinary 
staples of the country. There are no manufactures special to 
it, nor has it any mines or quarries. 

Aurangabdd is not mentioned in the Am Akhan. There 
was no Tuahal or parganah of the name under the native 
regime. The lands which are now included in it were part 
of parganah Nimsdr, which we have seen (para. 102) was 
formed of six mahals, and which, we have also seen, was 
granted as a tayul, or jagir, by the Emperor Aurungzebe to 
Mirza Bahddur Beg, a Moghul of character, who founded a 
new town on the site of the older B^lpur Passau, and called 
its name Aurangabdd in honour of his royal patron. This 
was two centuries ago, or in 1670 A.D, The Mirza did not 
succeed in retaining possession of this enormous property, 
for he had keen enemies in the Ahbans and other Edjpiits 
whom he had supplanted. When he died, in 1700, his 
diminished estates were divided between his two sons, the 
eldest taken what is now known as t’aluka Aurangabad, the 
younger getting the Kutbnagar property. 


Pedigree Table. 


Mirza Maliomed Yusuf. 

Mixza Mahomed Baksh. 

Mirza Pu^^id Beg. 

Mirza Teg Bahadur. 

Mirza Aghd J£n. 

(Now in possession of 
Aurangabad.) 


Mirza Bahadur Beg. 


Mirza Ydr All. 
Mirza Karim At£. 

I 

Mirza Sobhdn Atd. 

Mirza Ibrahim 
(Achela). 

Mirza Ahmed Beg 
(Adopted). 

(Now in possession of 
Kutbnagar.) 
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As the parganah stands now, it consists of thirty-four 
mauzahs, seven of which area recent addition from Misrikh 
and are owned as follows : — 

1, T’alukd^r Edjah Shamsher Bahddur. 

1, Musalman Zemindar. 

1, Ghosain ditto. 

4, Kayeth ditto. 

The Eajah got his village on the occasion of a marriage. 

The other twenty-seven mauzahs belong to the Auranga- 
bM t’alukdar ; and it'is noticeable that there are no Eajpiit 
zeminddrs in the parganah, the Ahbuns and Ponwars, who 
once owned it, having completely disappeared. 

Edjah Shamsher Bahddur and Mirza Ahmed Beg have 
been already noticed, when describing the Misrikh parganah. 
Aghd Jdn is a worthy gentleman, fond of a good gun or rifle, 
and ever ready to show the traveller whatever sport there is 
to be met with in his neighbourhood. 

There are few very small towns in the parganah, as will 
be seen from the following figures : — 


Towns 

with 

a population under 

200, . 

.. 4 



}9 

from 200 to 

500, . 

.. 14 

>} 

jf 

}} 

„ 500 to 

1,000, . 

.. 14 



9} 

„ 1,000 to 

2,000, . 

.. 0 



9) 

,, 2,000 to 

5,000, . 

.. 2 


The last two are Nimsar and Aurangabdd, noted above in 
para. 26. , 

105. Next to Aurangabad, and lying on its eastern 
borders, comes the small parganah of Karauna, containing 51 
demarcated mauzahs, and having an area- of 46 square miles. 

It is better than any other parganah of the tahsll with 
the exception of Machhreta. The proportion of first class crops 
is large, being 37^ per cent of the whole produce. There are 
nonalas or ravines cutting up the district and interfering 
wi& cultivation. The irrigated area is comparatively large, 
being a fraction over one-fourth of the entire cultivated area. 
The water comes almost altogether from wells, jhfls' and 
tanks being comparatively few. 
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The population is given thus : — 

Hindiis, agricultural, 

„ non-a^icultural, ... 
Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 
„ non-agricultural, 


8,983 

5,501 

48 

275 


Total, ... 14,807, 


living in 2,836 houses. 

These figures show that there are only 322 souls to the 
square mile, a low average ; that there are 5 ’2 to each house ; 
that there are only 2 '2 Musalmdns out of every 100, or 22 
. out of every 1,000 of the entire population ; and that the 
agriculturists are 61 per cent of the whole community. 

The parganah boasts of only one high road, namely, 
that which connects Nims^r with Khairdbdd, and which is 
unmetalled. There are no water-communications, for the 
Kaitha Naddi, which separates the parganah from parganah 
Machhreta, is unnavigable. 

Two bazars are held bi-weekly at Karauna TTbi^a and 
Nagwa Jairdm, but nothing save the most ordinary necessaries 
of life are sold at either. There is no special trade or 
commerce peculiar to the place ; no manufactures of any 
description are carried on ; there are no mines or quarries to 
be met with ; nor does the parganah produce anything at all, 
animal, mineral, or vegetable, out of the common. 

Indeed it is uninterestiag to a degree. Possessing no 
attractions for the trader, the trapper, or the tourist, thme is 
but one spot in it to arrest the footsteps and demand the 
attention of the antiquary. At Jarg4wan, a petty villao'e 
some two miles north of Karauna Khds, a meld is held 
every March in memory of an ancient king of the Solar 
dynasty of Ajiidhya, who having had the misfortune to lose 
both his hands by a visitation of Providence, had them mira- 
culously restored to him by bathing in a tank where now 
stands that village. His hands were restored to him, and to 
the present day the tank is holy in the eyes of the people, 
and is one of the sacred places visited by the pious rnlsrrim^ 
when going the round of the PaikarmJ XtSf on! 
para. 115). From the miracle which has rendered it 
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famous comes its name of Karjora, or “hand-joining,” hbr 
being the Sanskrit word for hand ; and we have further traces 
of.tlm tradition in the words Jurgiiwan, or “ the village of the 
joining,” and Elarauna and Karkhila, the “ places of the 
hand.” This last is a mean town, about five miles north-west 
of Karauna, and formerly giving its name to the parganah 
which was ofS.oially known under the late Government 
as “Karkhila Oorf Karauna.” Mr. Gladwin in his Ain 
AM>an spells the word “Ghurghella” and thus completely 
annihilates all trace of its real origin, leaving the reader to 
imagine that it has some connection with the word ghur, mean- 
ing house. The same author gives us Machhretah under the 
curious form of “ Mutcherhutteh;” and Bilgr^m and Sitapur 
appear as “Belgrowng” and “Chetyapoor.” Less remarkable is 
the form under which the familiar “Lucknow” appears. Mr. 
Gladwinin his “Lukhnow” seems to have hit thehappy medium 
between right and wrong ; and, now that “ Lucknow ” has been 
condemned, his transliterationmight have been adopted with less 
chance of offending the eye of either the learned or the ignorant, 
than the lately devised “ Lacknow, ” against which so many 
complaints have been of late made by all sorts and conditions 
of men.* 

The early inhabitants of the parganah were Pdsis, a clan 
which, as we have seen in the cases of Laharpur, Khairdbdd, 
and Maholi, in former times occupied a position in life very 
different from that in which they are met with now. Once 
lords of the soil, and powerful enough to demand in marriage 
for their sons the daughters of neighbouring Bdjptit chieftains, 
they are now hewers of wood and drawers of water, very 
low down indeed in the social scale. Four centuries ago they 
were driven out from Karauna by an invasion of Janwdr 
R^jpdts, whose descendants still own the greater part of the 
parganah, Karauna Khds and Jurgdwan being among their 
possessions. In fact, they have 32 out of the 51 mauzahs of 
the district, th^ remaining 19 being held — 

10 by Musalmans. 2 by Ghosains. 

3 by Kayetha 4 by grants, 

Kie ten Musalmdn mauzahs form the Kalli ilaka, 
described above (para. 103) as being now in the possession of 
t’alukdar Mir Mahomed Hosen Khdn. 

* Since writing the above, the new form of the word has been in its turn 

eondeanned, and the rational ** Lucknow ” restored. 
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Th.e particulars of tlie Janw^ir family history have been, 
lost, and nothing is known of them save that their ancestor 
came from Janakpur, in the country which is now known as 
Tirhoot, but which formerly went by the name of Mithila. 
The present heads of the clan are Deo Singh and M6dho 
Singh, sons of the late Eaghundth Singh, who died full of 
years in 1256 Fasli (1850 A.D.), after having enjoyed the 
possession of his estate for seventy-two years. His father 
before "hi'm, Makhan Singh, was in possession for even a 
longer period than this. A man of character, prudent and 
determined, he kept possession of the family property for 
actually seventy-five years. Such an instance of longevity 
as this, a father and son holding their estate for a century 
and a half, is without a parallel in this part of Oudh, and 
would probably be difficult to match elsewhere. What makes 
it more remarkable still is that Eaghundth Singh did not die 
in his bed. With his eldest son, Dulai Singh, he was slain in 
battle while defending his fort against the troops of the 
Khairdbdd Chakladdr. His other two sons, Deo and Mddho 
Singh above-mentioned, escaped, and in the following year 
(1257 Fasli) recovered the family domains. 

They live in Karauna, an uninteresting town of 1,125 
inhabitants and remarkable for nothing. 

The other inhabited towns of the parganah may be 
classified thus : — 

With population under 200 ... 21 

„ „ from 200 to 500 ... 19 

„ „ from 500 to 100 ... 6 

106. South of Karauna, and last on our list of 
parganahs, is Gondlamau, in area 64 square miles, and sepa- 
rated from zila Hardui on the west and south by the river 
Gdmti, and from parganah Bdri on the east by the Sardin 
Naddi. Both rivers are navigable, the Sardin only for small 
boats, however, and both unite at the southernmost point of 
the parganah, at Hjndaura ghdt. 

The population, of 20,220, is classified as follows : — 

Hindtis, agricultural, ... 11,250 

„ non-agricultural, ... 8,397 

Musalmdns, agricultural, ... 130 

}) non-agricultural, ... 443 
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The agriculturists are thus only 56 per cent of the entire 
community, which is something below the tahsil and zila 
averages. There are only 316 souls to the square mile, which 
is far below the zila average of 420. The Musalmdns are 
only 2‘8 per cent of the whole population, a small percentage 
when compared with the provincial and zila figures, 107 and 
127 respectively. 

With a sparse population, the parganah on the whole is 
a poor one. The* soil is not of the best description. The 
villages to the east, borderinsr on the Sarain Naddi, are much 
cut up by ravines. Those to the west are subject to a deposit 
of sand, which is blown over them from the river Giinati in 
the dry season. In the southern angle of the parganah a few 
villages have a fertile tract of terai land fringing the river. 
There is but a fourteenth part of the entire assessable area 
irrigated. 

Rents are almost entirely paid in kind, those paid, in cash 
amounting only to a twentieth part of the whole. The 
principle upon which the produce, is divided in this parganah 
has been described above (para. 57). 

There are no made roads in Gondlamau; but the Lucknow 
metalled road passes within three miles of its eastern frontier; 
and good river-communication is afforded by the Gdmti on 
the west, and, to a more limited extent, by the Sardin on the 
south-west. 

The towns of the district are aU small. Out of the 
entire number of 67, 54 have a population of less than 500 ; 
11 of between 500 and 1,000 ; and 2 of between 1,000 and 
2,000. Not one is deserving of notice save Gondlamau 
Khds, Saholi, and Alipur, where bi-weekly bazars for the 
sde of the ordinary necessaries of Hindii life are sold. The 
first mentioned is an insignificant place of 585 inhabitants, and 
gives its name to the parganah, the history of which, as 
gathered from the oldest inhabitant, is as follows : — 

Many centuries ago the district was held by Kacheras, 
who were, it is not exactly known when, driven out by an 
immigration of Bachil Rdjplits^t under the leadership of 
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Gonde Singh, Narhar Singh, and Dat Singh, the three sons 
of Chipi a doughty warrior who had been dubbed 

“ EJhdn” by the emperor of Delhi in recognition of the prowess 
he was wont to display in battle. So the Bachils settled 
down in this part of country, and increased and multiplied 
till they spread over a considerable extent of territory, and 
their descendants own the greater portion of the parganah to 
this very day. 

Gonde Singh founded the town of Gondlamau ; Narhar 
Singh, Narharpur; and Dat Singh, Datwal, in parganah 

Machhreta. 

The largest zeminddri is that of the Bdchils of Kiichlai, 
a town in the north-east corner of the parganah, and formerly 
giving its name to a small parganah which has been included 
in Gondlamau. 

The 67 mauzahs are held thus : — 

53, Bdchil, 1, Janwdr, 

3, Ponwar, 2, Kayeth, 

3, Bais, 2, Brahman, 

1, Sombansi, 

the remaining 2 are the property of t’alukddr Ganga Baksh 
of Serora, in parganah Manwan, a Ponwdr Rdjpdt. 

Like its neighbour Karauna, Gondlamau is very unin- 
teresting. It is not known to have produced any famous 
men, or to have been the scene of any event notable in history. 
It boasts of no ancient buildings of any description, nor is 
there any single meld,_ or religious fair,, held within its 
boundaries. It is mentioned nowhere in any of the histories, 
epics, or ballad^; of the country. 

107. Here ends the description of the twenty-one 
parganahs of the Collectorate ; in which I have not attempted 
. the fruitless task of noticing more than their present condi- 
tion, and any local traditions which seemed worthy of a place 
here. These traditions I give for what they are worth. Some 
of them I have verified in a greater or less degree by personal 
investigation on the spot, but many of them are manifestly 
myths in the purest sense of the word. Leaving them aside, 
however, we will take a glance at the chief towns of the district, 
as enumerated above (para. 26). 



CHAPTEE IV. 


Chief Towns. 


108. TKeie are twenty-eiglit towns in zila Sitapur 
which, demand more than a mere passing notice j and as to 
which, a brief account of their origin, their past history, and 
their present condition, may well find a place here. 

Eirst on the list comes Sitapur, the county or assize town 
of the district. Situated in 80°43' east longitude and 27’'’35' 
north latitude, it lies equidistant between Lucknow and Shah- 
Jehanpur, being fifty-three miles from either place, on a good 
metalled high road. 

It is called after the heroine Sitd, who is said to have 
tarried in the locality, when she and her consort Edma were 
on their famous pilgrimage ; and the town was founded many 
centuries ago by certain Nirbdni Edjpiits, who came from the 
north-west, forced eastwards by the invading tide of Musal- 
mdns, and whose descendants, now called Nandwdnis, held it 
down to modem times. They lost it about ninety years ago, 
and a Kayeth, the ex-Kaniingo of the parganah, now holds 
it under a decree of the settlement court, which confirmed 
the summary settlement of 1858. 

There are 5,780 souls in the town, of whom there are 
about five Hindfis to every sis. Musalmdns. As in all kasbahs, 
the latter represent the greater part of the learning and 
intelligence of the community, but they are poor and im- 
poverished, and have often been pressed hard, many of them, 
for the wherewithal to keep body and soul together. The 
local authorities, however, have done their best to give theni 
«nployment; and now that the settlement courts are closed, 
and their rights in their ancestral groves and gardens and 
cemeteries have been defined as against the parvenu proprietor 
of the town, it is to be hoped that the latter wiU cease from 
feoublmg, and that a contented, if not happy, future is in store 
for these ancient gentlemen. 
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The town Boasts of an imambdrah built by Kazi Himdyat 
Alb a-nd has also several mosques, and two old Hindd tem- 
ples, one of them claiming to date from the days of Sitd, but 
probably not more than six centuries old. Besides these, 
there are 56 pakka and 982 kachcha houses in the place. 

But its chief importance lies in the fact that the Civil 
station and the Military Cantonment are in its immediate 
vicinity. Indeed, the former is separated from it only by the 
Saxiin Naddi. Here are the head-quarters of the Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner, with all their subordinate 
establishments. There is a good school, attended by 170 boys, 
and affording instruction in the English and vernacular lan- 
guages, including geometry and the use of the globes. In 
Thomsonganj may be purchased aU ordinary country and 
English wares, such as are in demand by Europeans in India. 
The annual value of the sales here and in the military bazars 
averages Es. 4,82,010. 

The town and station are prettily situated. There are 
good ^oves and fine trees in all directions, A winding stream 
meanders to the south-east, giving ample opportunity for 
boating during the rains. In the centre of the station is a 
handsome serpentine, the work of Major Thompson, Officiat- 
ing Commissioner, quite large enough for sculling and sailing 
in small boats, and preferred by many to the Sardin with its 
rapid current and sharp turnings. That river occasionally 
overflows its banks. In 1867, and to a greater extent in 
1870, this happened, resulting in the latter year in the faU of 
two bungalows, with the imminent risk of life and property to 
their occupants ; and in the native town the poorer classes 
suffered much. 

No canal or raflway comes near the place. A post-chaise 
takes the traveller in eight or nine hours to either Lucknow 
or Shahjehdnpur. The journey to Hardui, forty miles west, 
and to Kheri, twenty-eight miles north, is done by palanquin 
post. 

No manufactures are carried on here, nor is there any 
special trade in any particular article of commerce. No melds 
are held in or near the town. 
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Tiie garrison consists of Iialf a battalion ot English 
Infantry, a battery of Eoyal Artillery with its regiment, and 
a regiment of Bengal Cavalry. 

109. Next conies KhaieIbId, five miles south of Sitapur 
on a good metalled road. It is the fifth largest town in the 
whole province, having a population of 15,677, in which the 
Mnsa.lm4,na and Hindtis are pretty equally divided. There 
are fifteen of the former to sixteen of the latter, a large 
proportion of whom are Kayeths. 

The place is said to have been originally founded by one 
Khera, a Pdsi, in the first years of the eleventh century, and 
to have been subsequently taken possession of by a Kayeth 
family {vide parganah history, para. 87). In after years 
many rent-free grants of portions of its present site were 
conferred by Baber and Akbar and Alamgir upon Musalmans, 
either as rewards for good service done to the State, or in 
recognition of their piety and good conversation in private 
life. These people, settling down upon their grants, got round 
them a community of the lower classes, such as tradesmen 
and servants; and in course of time a large town sprung up 
from the amalgamation of these different settlements, or 
mohallas, as they came to be called. They are now fifty in 
number, and correspond in many respects to the wards of an 
English town. The descendants of the original grantees are 
still the chief men in each, and, in recognition of their position, 
receive from the lower classes various fees and perquisites. 

To go back to Khera P4si, long before his time the 
place was known as “Massichait,” and was much frequented by 
pilgrims even in the time of the great Vikrdmaditya. The 
name still survives in “ Maswassi Talao,” a tank whose waters 
are said to possess hea,ling properties for cutaneous diseases, 
but which is extremely muddy and uninviting to the eye of a 
European. 

The number of religious and sacred edifices is large. 
There are 40 mosques, 30 Hindd temples of various kinds, 
and 4 Ndnakshfihi sangats. A very beautiful suite of buildings 
isthe Kadam Easiil, Imambarah, and Masjid, with intervening 
court-yards, erected about forty years ago by one Makka, a 
tailor by caste, but a king’s darogah by profession, and, as 
might be expected, a man of considerable local power and 
wealth. It is said that on one occasion the enlightened 
monarch paid him a lakh of rupees for a pair of pyjamas, 
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Attached to the dargdh of Mukdiim Shdh is the^ rent- 
free village of Laddhpur ; and the temple of Vishnu haS 
assigned to it for its support the revenues of Masampur. 

The public buildings of the town are Wo caravanserais ; 
the police, post, and registry olEces ; and Wo schools. The 
private buildings are many of them of imposing size, but, 
with one exception, nardely the stone or patharwdla house of 
Munshi Nidz Ahmad, are all of common brick, without 
ornamentation or beauty of any sort. The kachcha houses are 
2,790 in number. 

There are four bazars in the town, and markets are held 
daily for the sale of all the ordinary necessaries of the people. 
In the month of January in each year a large fair is held 
outside the city, at which aU sorts of commodities are exposed 
for sale. Instituted by Government in 1859 it lasts for ten 
days, and draws together a very large concourse of people 
of every degree. Rich and poor; gentle and simple ; Cashmere 
shawl merchants and venders of Birmingham jewelry ; horses 
from Kattiwar and elephants from Assam ; circus riders from 
Sydney and pahlwdns from the Panjdb ; the mdlik and the 
mamldk ; the missionary, the maulvf, and the pandit ; all may 
be seen at it. The value of the goods sold here is considerable, 
averaging Rs. 1,55,654 for some years past. The town sales 
aggregate yearly Rs. 1,85,115 ; so that, taking both together, 
almost three lakhs and a half of rupees change hands each year 
in the trade of Rhairabdd. 

The city is spacious, and many fine tamarind trees are 
interspersed among the houses. But it has lost much of its 
importance since the days of the native Government, when it 
was the head-quarters of the Nazim of all this part of Oudh ; 
and many of the houses are in very bad condition. 

It lies forty-eight miles north-west of Lucknow, and in 
27 32^ north latitude and 80° 48^ east longitude. 

Attending the school are 79 boys, the smallness of the 
number being probably occasioned by the existence of the 
neighbouring Sitapur High School. 

110. RImkot is seven miles south-west of Sitapur on 
the road to Hardui. It is locally believed to owe its origin 

0 
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to the great Edm Chandra who while on his pilgrimage halted 
here and founded the Kot, calling it after his own name 
” Edm’s castle.” The present town is a poor place, consisting 
entirely of kachcha or mud houses, and having a population 
of only 1,977 souls, of whom the sole family of any note is that of 
the late T’alukddr, Hardeo Bakah. Of his good management 
of the t’aluka mention has been made already (para. 88). 
The town has to thank him for the only attraction it possesses, 
namely the handsome tank with sivdlaya, which is not only 
deemed holy by the Hindhs, but occupies a high place in the 
estimation of the Europeans of Sitapur. 

The town is built on an ancient dlh (para. 87), the 
remains of a former town in which the houses were mostly 
of burnt bricks. The only public building in the place is the 
school, where 56 boys attend. Twice a week a bazar is held, 
where the average annual value of the sales amounts to 
Rs. 14,400, but where only the most ordinary articles of 
domestic use and consumption are exposed for sale. 

Two roads run through the town, namely that from 
Hardui Khds above-mentioned and one from Nimsdr, both 
being unmetalled. 

The camping ground is good : and in the neighbourhood 
are several avenues of trees planted by the late t'alukddr. 

111. HaugAm though now in great decay was apparently 
in times remote an extensive city. Its origin is shrouded in 
the obscure mists of antiquity, but local tradition tells us how 
that it was founded by Haris Chandra of the solar dynasty : 
how it fell away after his removal to the happy hunting 
grounds of Swarga : how, many years afterwards, it was 
renewed by King Birdt of the Mahdbhdrat : how it again 
decayed ; and how it was again rebuilt, nineteen hundred 
years ago, by the great Vikramdditya. To come to more 
tangible times, we fidd that in 1712 a.d. a tribe of Gaur 
Edjpdts from the west of the Ganges invaded the country and 
took the town, pilla^ng the place and putting the inhabitants 
to the sword. Hargdm never recovered from the blow it thus 
received and sank by degrees to its present condition. 

Situated in 27“ 45' north latitude and 80* 47' east longi- 
tude, it lies half way between Sitapur and Kheri ; and, on 
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another road, is ten miles to the "west of Laharpur, It has 
no water-commnnications. 

The population is 2,832, the Hindds being about three to 
every two of the Musalmdns. Among the former Brahmans 
and Joshis abound ; and many of the Musalmdns are Juldhas, 
who weave the common country cloth. 

Two bazars are held in each week, where nothing out of 
the common is sold. Every October a great mela is held at 
the Suraj Kund, drawing together a concourse of some 40,000 
souls. Here booths are set up -for petty traders : and the 
aggregate value of the sales effected at both places, the bazar 
and the meld, was Es. 23,222, in 1870. 

This “tank of the sun” is a very ancient structure indeed, 
to judge from appearances, and is the only sacred place of 
interest in the town. The four temples and the solitary 
mosque of Hargam are mean and quite undeserving of detailed 
notice ; as are also the dwellings of the inhabitants, compris- 
ing 419 kachcha and 138 pakka houses, the latter being with 
hardly an exception miserable edifices. 

The public buildings are the registry office presided over 
by the Kazi of the parganah ; and the school, at which 73 
boys receive a fair instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
matic : history, geography, and mathematics. 

The camping ground is in an exceedingly picturesque 
spot, close to the holy tank above-mentioned. On one side 
and underneath the town is a long jhil dear to wild-fowl ; 
on the other, and overlooking the. tank, is a striking ridge of 
earth covered with fine wild trees and apparently a work of 
men’s hands. Indeed the people say that it was formed by 
pdn growers in the early days, the earth being excavated 
out of the narrow lake which now skirts the base of the ridge 
on the side remote from the tank. Suraj Kund itself, with 
its Sivdlaya and ruined shrines, shadowed by mighty trees, 
the abode of innumerous monkeys : the holy men telling their 
beads on the brink ; the palm-tree, the cactus, and the sacred 
pipal ; aH form a picture worthy the pencil of an artist. 

The inhabitants believe that the Pdndavas spent the 
thirteenth year of their exile here, -when Bir^t was king. For 
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many years, as the MahdbMrat tells us, the sons of Pdndu 
■wandered over the face of the earth, -Tisiting various kingdoms 
and sojourning in many jungles. But they -were not doomed 
to wander for ever. After t-welve years of adventure they 
in the thirteenth found rest in the “cityof Birdt.” Unfor- 
tunately for the antiquarian the city is not described or 
named in any other way than Birdtnagar, and we are left to 
conjecture its locality. As is the case with respect to all 
mythical personages, many places claim Birdt ; and we find 
Guzerat in the west of India and Dinagepore in the east, 
claiming each for itself the famous king. The small town of 
Erun in the Saugor country, it may be noted, also looks upon 
itself as the “city of Birdt” {Central Province Gazetteer). 
In confirmation of the belief that his dominions embraced 
Hargam and the surrounding country, we find' an old dih 
(para. 87) close to Sitapur, known as Biratka. 


112. Laharpur is a large town of 10,890 inhabitants, 
lying in 27° 43' north latitude and 80°57' east longitude, and is 
seventeen miles north of Sitapur on the road to Mulldnpur, 
the seat of Edjah Moneswar Baksh. It is also connected 
with Hargdm on the west, and Biswdn on the south : and one 
mile and a half to the east flows the Kewdni naddi, fordable 
in the dry weather but navigable during the rest of the 
year. 


The town is said to have been originally founded by 
Firoz Tughluk (1351-1388 a.d.) who settled in it some Kayeth 
and Musalmdn families. Thirty years afterwards one LdMrl, 
a Pdsi, drove them out, and changed the name of the town 
from Tughlukpur to Laharpur. In those days the Pdsis were 
a powerful clan, their rdj, as we have seen, extending from 
Maholi to Khairdbdd ; and the conquerors continued to hold 
Laharpur for one hundred years, when they were expelled 
by a body of invading moslems headed by Tdhir Ghdzi, who 
restored the country and to'wn to its original owners. 


Subsequently, in 1707 A.D., the latter were overpowered 
by an immigration of Gaur Edjpiits, who made themselves 
masters of the town and neighbouring lands ; and since that 
time no change in -llie proprietorship has occurred. 
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It is a good large towa with, some 120 pakkd and 1,800 
kachcha houses ; and is daily increasing under the fostering 
care of the British Government, the money-lenders and 
Banniyas being the principal builders. 

The public buildings are the caravanserai ; the police,- 
registry, and post offices ; and the school buildings. The, 
scholars attending dally average 224 in number. 

The sacred buildings consist of four ordinary Blindti 
temples, with one Hindi! and two Ndnakshahi sangats.. 
There are thirteen mosques and four dargdhs at one of which, 
on the thirteenth day of Rabi-ul-awal in each year, is cele- 
brated with considerable ecHt the maulid-un-nabi or birth- 
day of the prophet Muhammad. 

Good dady bazars are held in the town, where Rs. 40,000 
worth of goods change hands annually. 

A meld is held every Rabi-us-sdni in honor of the above 
mentioned Tahir Ghdzi ; and the ceremonies connected with the 
Ashra draw together large crowds of the faithful in the month 
of Moharram. 

The town is surrounded with extensive groves, the houses, 
being interspersed with numerous fine trees ; and the proxi- 
mity of the river Kewdni adds to its natural attractions. 
The sod is fresh and green ; the camping grounds roomy and 
umbrageous. 

Laharpur is famous for being the birthplace of the famous 
Rdjah Todar Mai. His father, a Panjabi Khattri, married 
into a Choperi Khattri family residing in the Choperi mohallah 
of the town. Here the future hero was bom ; and here he 
lived untd the age of fourteen, when he went off to Lahore and 
took service with the great Akbar. Appointed an ordinary 
writer at first, his great abilities and sound understanding 
raised him to the highest honours of the State. In the 
e^hteenth year of his age he was appointed to assess the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, in the conquest of which he had borne a 
principal share. That work accomplished he joined the army 
of Bengal, and distinguished himself in the defeat and capture 
of Ddbiid Khdn. He was subsequently appointed vazfi', and 
afterwards, in the thirty-eighth year of his age (a.h:. 990), was 
made Diwto, or rather vakil. It was in this year that he 
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introduced ius financial reforms, the most notable of -wbicli 
•vras the change in the language and character used in the 
revenue accounts. Formerly they were kept in Hindi ; now 
they were ordered to be kept in the Fdrsi tongue and alphabet. 

He thus, ” as Mr. Blochmann says in his biography of the 
Elijah, “ forced his co-religionists to learn the court language 
“ of their rulers ; a circumstance which may well be compared 
“ with the introduction of the English language into India.” 
Before Akbar’s reign the Hindiis did not as a rule learn the 
Persian language, and one result of the Todar Mai reform 
was the growth of a new language, the Urdu. The Rdjah had 
one son, Dharu, who was killed in the Sindh expedition when 
holdingthe rank of a “ Commander of 700.” The Rajah him- 
self was a “ Chauhazdrl” or “ Commander of 4,000.” 

It is strange that there is a controversy as to this famous 
person’s birthplace. Mr. Blochmann says that he was born 
at Lahore, and an. authority quoted in Elphinstone’s history 
of India says that he was a Kayeth and a native of the 
Panjdb. There can be little doubt that although his father 
was a Panjdbl Khattri the boy was born at Laharpur ; as I have 
shown pretty clearly in my correspondence with the Calcutta 
Asiatic Society, printed in their “Proceedings of 1871.” 

113. TIloaon', or Tanktown, is twelve miles distant east 
by north from Sitapur, and eight south from Laharpur ; and 
is two miles to the east of the road connecting those two 
places. There is no other high road near it, nor has it any 
water-communications. Its foundation dates from the days 
of the earliest Musalmdn invasions of Oudh, and the descend- 
ants of the original founders, Karm^ini Syads, are still in pos- 
session of under-proprietary rights in it, the superior title 
being owned by Nawdb Amjad All Kh4n. Associated with 
the Syads are certain Sheikh ELhdnzddahs, who acquired a 
footing in the place by marriage. 

The town though ranking as a kasbah is an inconsiderable 
one, the population being 2,198 only, living in 365 kachcha 
houses. There are but 4 or 5 brick houses, the residence of the 
Syads and Sheikhs above-mentioned. The place has three 
mosques, but no Hindi temples. In the month of Bhadro in 
each year a meld is held in honor of a local saint, Pir Zeinul-ab- 
din, at which some 10,000 or 12,000 people attend, A famous 
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wrestler lie was in Ms generation, and fair displays of Indian, 
wrestling may here be seen; if that can properly be called 
“ wrestling” where one of the two competitors lies motionless 
face downwards upon the ground, perhaps throughout an 
entire day, Ms object being to avoid being turned over on his 
back by Ms adversary, who stands over him or squats beside 
hiin on his hams, making fruitless attempts to roll him over. 

At tbia meld, and at the local bi-weekly bazar some 
Es, 25,000 worth of goods are sold every year. 

The only public building is the school, attended by 42 boys. 

The place is well wooded and the site is good. In the 
neighbourhood are several tanks (tdils) from which the town 
takes its name. 

114. Nabinaqar was founded about two centuries ago 
by Nabi Khd,n, son of the Mallid,bdd Nawab Senjur Khd,n. 
Some fifty or sixty years afterwards it was taken by the Gaur 
Ed,jpiits, since when it has been held by them, and is now the 
head-quarters of their Edjah, the t’alukdd-r of Katesar. His 
Mstory has been given in another place (para. 91). 

The town is a poor one, the only brick house in it being 
that of the t’aiukddr. The population is 2,649, living in 323 
kachcha houses. The only public building is the Government 
school, the average daily attendance at wMch is 45 ; and the 
only sacred place in it is a kachcha tank on the brink of wMch 
are a small Hindh sivdlaya and a mandir. The fort, on the 
site of wMch stands the present t’alukdar’s house, was built by 
one of Ms ancestors, Eajah Tez Singh, the material being 
obtained from the ruins of the brick houses in Laharpur, 
wMch the Edjah sacked and looted : a piece of tyranny for 
wMch the Lucknow Court deprived him of Ms title, and 
removed him from the important post he filled as Ndzim of 
EhairdbM and Biswfin. The man was tyranmcal, and he is 
especially remembered to the present day for having oppressed 
a Brahman named Mansd Edm to such a degree as to cause 
the unfortunate man to destroy himself: after wMch it is 
believed the Brahman’s ghost haunted Teji Gaur, as the 
Efijah was familiarly caUed, to such an extent as to drive 
Mm out of Ms mind; so he died. And to the present day 
there is a spot sacred to the memory of Mansd Edm, and a 
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tree in the fort greatly venerated by the t’alukddr’s family; 
and no marriage or other important family matter is ever 
imdertaken until worship has been paid there, and a blessing 
invoked from on high upon the Rajahs house. 

The town is three miles to the north-west of Laharpur, 
and is thus twenty miles from Sitapur ; and is on the cross 
road from Hargdm to the former place. One mile to the 
west is the Kew^ni naddi, navigable during the greater 
portion of the year for small boats. 

The only shop in the place is kept by the banniya who 
supplies the people at the “big house.” The general com- 
munity procure their supplies from the adjacent Keshriganj, 
a considerable mart founded by Keshri Singh, grandfather to 
the present Rajah. Cotton and salt from the North-West 
Provinces are sold there by traders who take back to their 
own country rice ; and some Moradabad shop-keepers are 
regularly settled there. The yearly value of the sales averages 
Rs. 1,00,000, and the octroi collections are worth Rs. 1,100 
per annum to the t’alukddr. 

115. Misrikh gives its names to the parganah which 
we have described above ; and is a poor place of Wt 2,113 in- 
habitants, of whom only 226 follow the creed of Isldm, the 
rest being chiefly Brahmans. 

Situated in 27° 26' north latitude and 80° 34' east longi- 
tude, it is thirteen miles south from Sitapur, on the road to 
Nimkhar ; and a cross road six miles long joins it to Machh- 
retah on the east. It has no water-communications of any 
description. 

A poor place, with 472 kachcha and only 3 pakka houses 
and 2 insignificant mosques in, it it is locally famous at the 
present time for being the head quarters of a British Tahsilddr 
with his various establishments. There are the police, re- 
gistry, and post offices : a distillery : and schools : which last 
mentioned deserve more than a passing notice. Not only is 
there the usual boys’ school, at which the daily attendance 
averages 69, but there are actually three girls’ schools afiord- 
ing instruction to 98 girls: a remarkable feature of a place- 
which is a very hot-bed of Brahmanism* 
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It has no cSsfavangerai, for - tlie Brahmans entertain all 
strangers. 

The camping ground is good, but is infested with a 
pestilent community of monkeys. There is no sport in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Misrikh is a very ancient town indeed, and there are 
numerous legends connecting its foundation with a mytholo- 
gical Edjah named Dudhich who is probably the same person 
as the Eishi Dudhyanch celebrated in the Big Veda. The 
name is derived from the Sanskrit word misrita meaning miooed, 
because in the large tank which is in the town the waters of 
all the holy places in Hind are supposed to have mingled. This 
tank is apparently of very old construction. Local tradition 
asserts that it was built by the popular hero Vikram^itya, 
nineteen centuries ago, the holy springs before his time not 
having been surrounded by any masonry protection. In 
more modem times, or about one hundred and thirty years 
ago, a Mahratta princess, Ahilya Bai by name, repaired the 
damages which time had occasioned in the ghto and walls ; 
and it is now a fine specimen of an old Hindd sacred tank. 
On one brink of it is a small temple of vast age, sacred to the 
above-named Dudhich ; and here at the Holi fetival, in the 
spring of each year, congregate some 50,000 sinners, who 
come to purify — not their bodies, for that would be impossible in 
the mudcharged waters, but their souls, by laving in “ Saraset,” 
the spring in the very centre of the tank, so called from the 
goddess Saraswati, and by no means a fons bandmiae. This 
naeld lasts for sis days and with it ends the paihamxa, or 
pilgrimage, which, commencing at ISTims^rtakes in the follow- 
ing towns in order 


Nims^, 



in Sitapur, 
in Hardui, 
bn 
in 


77 


in Sitapur, 


Merura, in Sitapur, 

Kurownah, in „ 

Jurgdwan, in 

Nlmsdr (again) in 

Barehti, in 


77 


and last of all to lidisrikh, whence the pilgrime depart each 
to his own houses 
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WHle this meld lasts a brisk trade is carried on in the 
ordinary necessaries of oriental life, and the annual average of 
the sales is Es. 39,428. A smaller fair is held at the same 
place in the autumn, and in the town the usual bi-weekly 
bazar is held. 

Misrikh is owned by Brahmans. 

116. NImsIb, or NImkhab as it is also called, is twenty 
nules from Sitapur, where the roads from that town and 
from Ehairdbdd meet on the left bank of the Gtimti, crossing 
which river the traveller comes upon the high road to Sandild. 
The river unbridged here is navigable throughout the year. 

The town is famous for its sacred tanks and the 
traditions connected with them, which are similar to those 
relating to Misrikh, MaMrshi Dudhyanch having dwelt 
in Nimsdr as well as there. Its origin is shrouded in 
the haze which envelops the very early history of Oudh ; 
and no trace remains of its founders, w'ho they were or 
whence they came. Formerly the seat of a Government 
Amil, it is now a poor place with but 2,307 inhabitants, 
most of whom are Brahmans and their dependants. The 
tanks and temples are numerous ; there is but one mosque. 
So great are the crowds which flock to the place, that on one 
occasion (in 1869) eighty-three persons were in a few seconds 
accidentally drowned in one of the tanks ; which since then 
has been made shallow in order to prevent the recurrence of 
a similar catastrophe. 

The name of the town is said by the people to be derived 
from the word nim meaning discus or quoit, and nimas the 
wielder of the discus ; the story running that on a certain 
occasion Vishnu flung his discus into the air, bidding people 
deem holy the place where it might fall. And it fell on the 
site of what is now Mmsdr. 

I venture to suggest another derivation for the word. 
Nimas or namas means “adoration,” and aran or aranya 
means forest or wood. So that “ Nimasdran,” shortened into 
Nimsdr, corresponds to the English “ Holywood,” the name 
of a small town in Ireland where there is a sacred wood. 
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The town belongs to the t’alnkd^r of Anrungdbdd, and in 
it are the ruins af the old Amil’s fort which was built of burnt 
bricks and slabs of kankar. 

To quote from Mr. Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery” : — 
Neemkhar,” he makes Abulfazl say, “ is a famous large fort 
and a place of great religious resort ; the river Gowdy runs 
“ near it. * * *Here is also a place called Cheramutty, where, 
“ during the feast of the Hooly, dames issue out of the ground 
“ in a most astonishing manner.” 

I was unable on the occasion of my visit to Nimsdr to 
discover “Cheramutty;” and left the place convinced that the 
learned Abulfazl must have been hoaxed by some wicked 
Brahman. 

Among the pilgrims who pay their vows here is a Madrasi 
lady, aged 43; unmarried, she says ; of considerable intelligence 
and conversational powers. She has lived in Nimsdr for the 
past five years in a pretty little bungalow in front of which 
she is building a Dharmsdld or almshouse for the poor and 
weary. 

There are 610 kachcha and 20 or 25 pakka houses, besides 
the temples, in the town. The average daily attendance at 
the school is 65. 

117. AurungIbId, mentioned above, contains 3,000 
inhabitants, and is the head-quarters of t’alukddr Mirzd. 
Agha Jdn, noticed in para. 104 as being descended from 
Bahddur Beg, who settled in the town, calling it after his 
royal master Aurungzib. Its former name was Bdlpur 
Passau, having been founded by Pdsis, who were succeeded 
by Ponwdr Edjpdts, as described in the history of the 
parganah. 

No road or river is in its immediate neighbourhood, but 
it is only four miles from N Ims^ ; and so twenty-four to the 
south of Sitapur. 

It has a bi-weekly bazar, where cotton and salt are sold 
in considerable quantities, the annual value of the sales of all 
sorts being put down at Ks. 66,060. 
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The climate is good. It has ft holy tank ; a school 
attended by 46 boys; a pakkft mosque ; and 589 kachcha houses. 

118. Maohhbbtah, in 27° 25' north and 80° 41' east, 
is eleven miles to the south of Sitapur as the crow flies, but 
some sixteen by the road which passes through Khairdbftd. 

It was founded by the revenue officials of king Akbar 
in 990 A.H., when they were demarcating and assessing the 
parganah : and they called it after one Machhandra Nath, a 
holy man who had his abode there in those days, the place 
being known as Tapohhurm, or the " Land of Penance.” To 
the present day pilgrims to the number of 20,000 congregate 
at the kachcha tank “Hardwar Tirath,” in the month of 
Phdgun. In another part of the town, in the “ Bagh 
Pakurria,” the Bam Lild festival is celebrated every Sep- 
tember. It has nine Hindi! temples and four mosques, in 
addition to the imdmbarah built within the past fifteen years 
by a dancing girl 

In Machhretah are the remains of the Government 
kila ; a school house attended daily by 87 boys ; a caravan- 
serai ; and a post office. There are 738 houses of unbumt 
brick, and not a single pakka one. The population numbers 
4,578, of whom 1,770 are musalmftns. 

A daily bazar is held. The only manufactures of the 
place are the common coarse cloth which is made in every 
kasbah, and a peculiar description of sugar. The town is 
very uninteresting, and contains no remains of antiquity save 
the very ancient and very nude Byrdgi who attends to the 
pilgrims at the Hardwar Tirath. 

119. Kutbnagab is eighteen miles west from Sitapur 
on the high road to Hardui, and three miles north-east of the 
GUmti, which is navigable at all times of the year. Two 
miles to the north-west runs the Keitha naddi, an unnavi- 
gable stream. 

The population numbers 2,256 of all castes. At the 
school attend 70 boys. The market days are Tuesday and 
T^riday, but the sales are very inconsiderable averaging not 
more ttian Bs. 6,000 a year.” The climate of the place is 
fair. The kachcha houses number 421, and the only pakka 
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house is that occupied by the t’alviddr (para. 104). This is 
built ou some rising ground, the site of a dih called Koonj 
Brahimpur,” "which had once been o"wned by a colony of 
faqirs. "Within the enclosure is an old well, known as 
“ Biswa Mantra,” and here too are the remains of what is 
p^.id to ha-^e been in remote times a pakka tank, named 
“ Jambod’wip.” Hard by at Degowan is a kachcha tank which 
is "vdsited by the Nimsdr pilgrims when going the paikarma 
(para. 115). 

With these exceptions Kutbnagar is totally devoid of 
interest. The t’alukddr is a reserved man, and I have seen 
but little of him. 

There are 421 kachcha houses in the town. 

120. Six miles nearer to Sitapur and about one mile 
from the high road lies Bihut in parganah Misrikh, an 
ordinary Hindd village, demanding notice because its popula- 
tion is something over 2,000 in number, and because its 
proprietors behaved well in the mutiny, saving the lives of 
some of the Sitapur officials. It is otherwise devoid of 
interest. It has a school attended by 30 boys. Ho bazar 
is held in it. The houses, 358 in number, are all of mud. 
The population is 2,058 almost aU being Hindds. Its iron- 
smiths turn out better work than is usually met with in this 
part of India. 

The proprietors are Gaur Rajpdts ; and the town must 
be distinguished from Bihut in parganah Machhretah which 
is 0 "wned by the Kuchwdhas. 

The climate is good, the soil dry : and in the neighbour- 
hood of the town is a considerable tract of dhak jungle, 
giving cover to antelope and other game. 

121. Babagaon lies north-west from Sitapur seventeen 
miles as the crow flies. There is no high road, canal, or river 
m its immediate vicinity. The nearest road is that which 
joins MahoH to Mithowli and Kusta, and that is five miles 
distant. 

Although founded in rmnote time by Hindds, it is an 
uninteresting place, containing no striking remains of antiquity. 
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Thesi-wdla and pakka tanks are all of modem date. The 
pbpxdation numbers 2,066, living in 442 kachcha houses. There 
is not a pakkd house in the town, with the exception of a few 
mahdjans shops in the bazar. Two good markets are held 
here, at which cotton, salt, and iron from the North-West 
Provinces are sold. Sugar is also manufactured and sold on 
the spot ; and the bazar further contains some cloth merchants 
and mahdjans’ shops. 

The yearly value of the sales averages Us. 57,852. 

Attending the school are 57 boys. 

122. Maholi, which gives its name to the parganah 
contains 1,676 inhabitants, residing in 340 kachcha houses. It 
has no pakkd houses at all. 

On the high road from Sitapur to Shahjehanpur, it is 
fifteen miles north of the former, and thirty-eight sou^ of the 
latter place ; and through it runs the Katna naddi spanned 
by two bridges, one built sixty-six years ago by the philan- 
thropic Ndzim, Hdkim Mehdi ; the other a construction of 
the present Government. 

The same Hakim Mehdi built a caravanserai, now in 
decay, and founded a bazar. The town contains also the 
remains of the old Government fort or Ula, built by Shuja- 
ud-dowlah. 

The public buildings are a carvanserai ; a police-station ; 
and a school attended by 53 pupils. 

The sacred buildings are two, namely a siwala built 
seventy-two years ago by a Bajpai Brahman, and a dargdh 
of a Musalmdin worthy, called ifaiiZa Pir alter the well 
known saint of the same name. 

Maholi was so called after one Mahpdl,Kurmi, who some 
five centuries ago restored an older town built on the same 
site but then in ruins. This is the local account, but I have 
been unable to verify it. The place is not historically famous, 
nor is it the scene of any religious meld. 
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123. Bari is said to have been founded by Mubdrik, son 
to the emperor Humayun in 965 a,h., or twenty-five years 
before Todar Mai’s revenue settlement. The prince having 
come to hunt in the Oudh jungles built himself a shooting- 
box or country-house here, round which in course of time a 
town sprung up, and was called Bdri from the Hindi word 
spelled in the same manner meaning house. Another account 
has it, that the name is derived from that of the Bdria, a caste 
of Hindtis following the calling of torch-bearers, who once 
lived here in great numbers j but this story is not supported 
by any evidence in its favour, and may be rejected. 

The town is twenty-three miles south of Sitapur and 
twenty-nine north from Lucknow, the high road between 
those two places running about a mile to the east. A kachcha 
road twenty miles long connects it with Mahmudabdd on 
the east. The Sarain naddi is about a nodle to the west and 
is navigable during the rains. 

It has a population of 3,042 souls, living in 860 kachcha 
houses; pakka houses there are none; and on the whole the 
town is a poor one; without manufactures or trade; the annual 
value of the bazar sales being but Es. 8,000. As the seat of a 
tahsllddr it enjoys a local celebrity ; and it has the usual 
Government institutions of a post office ; a police-station ; a 
registry office ; and a school, at which 74 boys attend. The 
tahsfl. and police-station are on the site of the old Govern- 
ment fort. The place is well wooded and the scenery pretty. 
The camping ground generally selected is ]that in Si^owli on 
the edge of the Lucknow road. 

^ 124. MANwiu, though a small town of only 1,069 in- 
habitants, deserves notice on account of its great antiquity 
and its legendary connection with the Mah^lbharat. 

jPonr miles south of Bdri, still on the Sarain naddi, it is 
twenty-seven from Sitapur and about two miles west of the 
Lucknow high road. 

It is said to have been founded five thousand years aero 
by Eijah Mdndhdta of the solar dynasty; and the lo^ 
legend runs, as follows 
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Before the days when the Pdndavas fought with the 
Kauravas King Mdndhdta lived in great state in his castle at 
Manwan or as it was tiien called Mdnpur. But there came 
against him a Eakshas from Mathura (Muttra), by name Lon, 
who fought with the Rdjah, and prevailed against him. So 
the Rdjah died. And this was four thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-seven years ago. And Gundruk, the son of Lon, 
sat upon the throne, and waxed powerful. And he had a 
lovely daughter, fair as the moon and with the form of 
Bamayanti. And the princes of the earth sought her in mar- 
riage. But the great Arjun of the race of Pandu, who had 
performed the Aswamedha and who was of exceeding great 
strength and manly beauty, alone found favour in her eyes. 
So they were married ; and she bore him a son whose name 
was called Babhruv^han. And it came to pass after many 
years that Arjun and his son fought hard by the city of 
Manwdn, and Arjun was slain by his son who did not know it 
was his father whom he fought with. So Arjun died. And 
to this very day you may see where the battle was fought in 
the adjoining village of Runnooa Parah, which is being 
interpreted “ the place of the battle.” 

Such is the local legend claiming for Manwdn the 
renown of the “Manipur” which the Mahdbharat states 
was the scene of Arjun’s marriage with Chitrdngadd, and of his 
subsequent death at the hands of Babhruvihan, the offspring 
of that marriage. The story is told in detail in the great 
epic : and common belief has generally fixed the scene of the 
tragedy at Manipur (Munnipore) in eastern Bengal. But 
the people of Manwdn or Mdnpur believe in their own 
story, and point for confirmation thereof to the ruins of 
Babhruvdhan’s fort still extant. These ruins, covering an area 
of forty acres and overlooking the river, are certainly of great 
antiquity ; and apparently a strong and extensive fort once 
existed here. Prom time to time coins have been found 
among the debris but none of very great antiquity. On the 
oecasion of my visit to the place I dug up some grains of 
rice perfectly black, which the people said must have been 
hidden there for hundreds of years. 

Putting the legend aside we find Manwdn in the present 
day a wretched place, without trade or manufactures of any 
i&d. It is the. property of tiie Kayeth Kanungos, who- are 
poor men. The houses are built partly of unbumt biiofes,* 
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and partly of the burnt bricks of the old fort ; and the town 
thus presents a curious appearance differing as weU from a 
imhah as from an ordinary Hindti gmm. 

Long after Mdndhiita’s time, when the town had lain in 
ruin for centuries and had become the abode of wild beasts 
and robbers, the site was granted to two men ; a Hindd by 
name Mdn, Ahir, and a Musalm^ called Mustafd Xhdn. 
They rebuilt the town which then got the double name of 
JVfrinpur Mustafabdd. The exact date of this event is not 
known, but may have been six hundred years ago. The only 
Musalmdn buddings in the place are a darg^ close under 
the old fort, and an fdgah in its vicinity. 

125. MahmudIbAd in the parganah of the same name 
was founded about two hundred years ago, by Mahmud Khdn, 
ancestor to the present Edjah of that ilk. Situated in 27°17' 
north latitude and 80°40' east longitude it lies on the high 
road from Sitapur to Bahramghit, being thirty-eight miles 
from the former place and twenty-eight from the latter. It 
is also connected by a new road to BAri, above described; and 
by another road to BAra Banki. It has no other communica- 
tions of any sort. 

The town is the fourth largest in the collectorate and 
contains a population of 6,312 souls, the Hindds and Musal- 
mdns being about equal in number. With the exception of 
the sacred buildings of both sects, and the t’alukddr’s private 
residence, a new and lofty mansion three stories high, there 
are no masonry edifices in the place. The kachcha houses 
number 1,594. 

The bazars are good, the chief one being Musdhibganj, 
so called after a former t’alukddr. The value of last year’s 
sales was retimned at Rs. 1,14,804, Brass vessels are manufac- 
tured on the, spot by a colony of Tatteras, 

The sacred buildings are few in number and mean in 
appearance, the MusaJmto boasting of seven, and the Hindds 
of four only. 

The public buildings are the ordinary police, registry, 
and post offices ; with a caravanserai, and a school attended 
by 130 pupils. 

Q 
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The encamping ground is in a very large grove of mango 
trees, called the lakhjpeera or “the grove of 100,000 trees;” 
but the trees are stunted, and in the hotter days of the camping 
season afford by no means a good shade for the tents of the 
H^ildm who may be obliged to tarry there. 

The town is not famous in any way. An account of the 
t’alukdir’s family has been given under the history of the 
parganah. 

126 , Paintepur is about four miles to the east of the 
town just described and is in the same parganah. Situated 
in 27°! 4' of north latitude and 81°13' e§,st longitude, it is 42 
miles to the south-east of Sitapur. 

The town is said to have been founded about three 
centuries ago by Painte Pdl, an Ahban chieftain of the 
Mithowli family, and to have been named after him. It is 
now the property of Rdjah Ibdd All Khdn; t’alukddr of that 
ilk, and uncle to his neighbour the Bdjah of Mahmudibdd, 

It is a town above the average of those in the collectorate, 
with good markets and a community of bankers and banniyas ; 
and on the whole it is flourishing and of considerable local 
importance. The annual value of all sales is estimated at an 
average of Rs. 1,31,060, in which are included the sales at the 
fair of August. 

In a population of 5,127 the Hindiis are about 7 to every 
6 Musalmdns. 

The only Government building in the place is the school, 
which is attended by 70 boys. 

The kachcha houses number 1,189 ; the pakkd 2, of which 
one is the large and substantial residence of the t’alukdfc 

127. RImpur Mathura, is forty-four miles across country 
from Sitapur, to the south-east ; and is but one mile to the 
east of the Chowka and three miles west of the Ghogra, both 
of wMch rivers afford good water-communication throughout 
the year, There is ho high road near the place,. 
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It is a poor town, of no importance whatsoever save to 
the t’aluhddr Gumdn Singh, whose family house is in it. 
With a population of 2,217 souls, living in 425 kachcha houses, 
its only public building is the school, where the average daily 
attendance is 30. The annual sales at the bi-weekly bazar 
amount to only Es. 13,000. 

128. Thirteen miles nearer Sitapur as the crow flies is 
Sadrpur, an insignificant place, and demanding notice here 
only because its population numbers something over 2,000 
souls. In the total number of 2,109 are included 982 of the 
adjacent village Kharwal. 

To get to it, the traveller from Sitapur proceeds along the 
high road leading to Bisw^n twenty-one miles, from which 
place it is about eight miles across country. It has no water- 
communication in its immediate vicinity, but the Chowka is 
only four miles off in a northernly direction. 

It is said to have been founded in a.h. 974 or 1567 a.d. 
by one Sadr Jehdn, after whom it was called “Sadr town.” 
It is now the property of the MahmudJlbdd t’alukdlir. 

It boasts of one public building, the Government school, 
and here 57 boys are trained up in the way they should go. 

The bi-weekly bazar is a small one, only Es. 14,200 worth 
of goods changing hands in the year. 

The situation of the town is good and the climate fair. 

129. Bansxtbah' is nine miles south-east across country 
■from Sadrpur, and thirty-nine from Sitapur, No high road 
runs near it, but ^ood water-communication is afforded by the 
.Chowka, on the right bank of which river it is situated. Five 
miles to the east, and across the river lies Edmpur Mathura 
a town described in para. 127. 

Its inhabitants number 2,822 and live in 353 mud houses, 
there not being a masonry house in the town. 

The Government buildings are an opium godown ; and a 
school, where 51 boys attend daily.' 
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There is the usual market held twice a week, where ouTjr 
the most ordinary commodities are exposed for sale. 

The town belongs to the MahmuddbM t’alukddr. 

130. BiswIn, also the property of the Mahmuddbdd 
Edjah, including Jeldlpur, the property of the Kanungo T’a- 
lukddrs Anant smd Balwant Singh (vide para. 99), has a 
population of 7,308 souls, and is thus the third largest town 
in the coUectorate. The Hindiis are somewhat more numer- 
ous than the Musalmins, and number among them many Brah- 
mans and artisans of various crafts. 

Situated in 37° 29' north latitude and 81° 2' east longitude, 
it is twenty-one miles to the east of Sitapur on the good 
unmetalted road -virfnch leads to Bahrtogh4t. Another good 
road connects it with Laharpur to the north; and a third takes- 
the traveller twenty-two miles east to Chihhlari Ghdt on the 
Ghogra, lying over against Bharaich. 

The town is said to have been founded about five' hundred 
years ago by an ascetic named Bisndth, who called it after him- 
self, and whose mandir may be seen at the present time, on the 
very spot where he resided during, his sojourn upon earth. 

This and the many other Musalmfe and Hindd sacred 
buddings of the place have been described above (para. 99)' 
and no further details regarding them seem^ necessary here. 

The- Govermnent buildings are the tahsil; the police, 
registry, and post offices ; and the school. This last is built 
upon the site of the Lucknow Amil’s Fort, the remains of 
which are still extant : and the Philomath now wields his 
ferule where in former' days^ the Ndzim and his captains held 
their carousals.. 

The bazars are good and! are open throughout the week. 
Both- they and the fairs- have been described in another place. 
The annual value of the sales is about- a lakh and a half of 
rupees,, or i.1 5,000 sterling,, and. we have seen how famous the 
place- is- for its tdzias audits tobacco;. 

The climate is good, the water not bad ; and there are 
two* pleasant camping grounds for the traveller who maybe 
independent of the caravanseiai; 
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Sanitation, police, and other local arrangements are 
carried out under the orders and supervision of the Municipal- 
ity ; and on the whole the town is a flourishing one. 

131. Eight miles further east is Jbhangibabad, a large 
tillage of 2, 640 inhabitants of all castes, the Musalmdns being 
chiefly julahas, or weavers of the common country cloth. 

Twenty-nine miles from- Sitapur it is on the high road to 
Bharaich, and on the right, or near, bank of the Kewdni naddi, 
which is navigable during the greater part of the year. Here 
at the ford the water is about two feet in depth during the 
camping season. 

The place is but a large village without a masonry house 
in it, the kachcha ones numbering 448. Its only sacred build- 
ing is a mosque. In the Government school 35 boys attend 
daily to have their maimers mollified and their minds improved. 

Twice a week a good bazar is held, the value of the goods 
sold at which in 1870 was Rs. 31,000. 

The present proprietor is the Mahmudfibdd t’aJukddr, 
whose grandfather first acquired it about seventy years ago. 
Up to Qien it had been the property of an Ahban brotherhood, 
whose descendants are still in possession of considerable 
zemindfirf rights in subordination to ttieRfijah ; and for these 
there was a hard fight in the courts. 

Jehdngirdbddis a healthy jdace; and the camping ground 
is all that can be desired by the most fastidious Hdkim. It 
is spacious, well shaded, dry, and overlooks a river. There is 
not a monkey to be seen in or near it. 

132. Eight miles north-east of Jehdngirdbdd, and se- 
parated from it by the Kewdni and the Chowka, which latter 
river must be crossed in boats, is Seota, a fair sized town of 
3,428 inhabitants, dwelling entirely in mud houses. Eor the 
place is in that Garh Tlaqiia, where as we have seen (para. 97) 
the use of burnt bricks or tiles in building is deemed accursed. 

The town was founded by Alha Chandel, a prot4g^ of 
King Jai Chand of Kanauj, as has abeady been noted above 
(para. 98), who was slain in 1188 A.n., by Prithivi Rdj, King of 
Delhi and Ajmere, who in his turn fell in battle five years 
later fighting against Shahdbudih Ghori 
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The tomi is prosperous. At the bazars are sold commo- 
dities averagiag year by year an aggregate value of E,s. 20,000, 
On every full 'moon (Puranmdshi^ a fair is held in honor of 
the heroine Sondrsl (vide para. 97), consort to the above-men- 
tioned chieftain Alha, Her temple is a mean mud house 
■without a roof, and the only other sacred building in the town 
is a small mosque. 

Attending the school are 35 boys. 

The situation of the to-wn is good, the climate salubrious. 
The camping ground is picturesquely situated on the edge of 
a long and narrow lake. Hard by standing sohtary in an 
open plain is a niagnificent pakar or wild fig-tree (para. 45), 
and groups of date trees add to the beauty of the scene. 

Seotd is four miles off the high road to Bharaich, and 
thirty-two miles as the crow flies due east from Sitapur. 

133. MAHlEAJNAaAE is eighteen miles east from Sitapur 
as the'cirow fiieS, but about twenty-six by the high road vid 
Biswan, the cross road from which place to Laharpur passes 
through it. It has no other communications. Bounded by 
Musalmans about six hundred years ago it long was known 
by the name which they gave to it, Islamnagar. But five 
generations ago, Bdjah Teji Singh, of whom we have heard 
before (para. 114), seized it, and called it Mahdrdjnagar after 
himself, a MahiriLjah in his own estimation : such was the over- 
weening vanity of the man ; and it is still held by zemindirs 
of his clan, the Gaurs. 

It is a small .place, but prosperous. Its population of 
2,003 dwell m 364 mud and 8 masonry houses : and are prin- 
cipally thrifty Hindds, the impoverished Musalmdn element 
which is so common in the larger towns being wanting here. 
Its sacred buildings are an old mosque; a siwdla and thdkur- 
dwara; and the ta^ mentioned above (para. 99) as having been 
■built by a repentant mah^jan, although the phrase may seem 
.paradosical : and here in autumn the festival of the Kdm Lild 
is celebrated. 

At the bi-weekly bazar, in addition to the commodities 
usuedly sold at such places, good sugar and cotton from the 
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North-West may be purchased. Lime, too, is manufactured 
and sold here. 

The Government school affords instruction to 72 boys. 

134. Tambour, in the parganah of the same name, is 
thirty-five miles to the north-east of Sitapur, on the road 
which runs from that town through Laharpur and on to 
Mallinpur, There is no other road near the town, but ample 
water-communication is afforded by the large rivers Dah^war 
and Chowka, the former of which is two miles to the east of 
the town and the latter four miles to the west ; and both of 
which are navigable throughout the year. 

Tambour includes within its present limits the village of 
Ahmeddbdd, the entire population being 3,014, living in 520 
mud houses. The only masonry house in the place is 
that of the K4zi, for the town is situated in that part of the 
country which as we have (para. 97) seen was once officially, 
and still is locally, known as the ‘'garh” or “garh kila. 
nawa”, Ilaqua, so called from the new castle (garh) which in 
589 A.H, Shahdbudin Ghori buHt on the site of the older one 
of that Alha Chandel who founded Seota. 

Tambour itself was founded about seven centuries ago 
by a colony of Tambolis, and was originally known as F4rwa 
Tamholion. Under native rule it was the seat of an A -mil or 
Eevenue Collector, the remains of whose fort (kila) are still 
to be seen. The only Government building now in the town 
is the school, 'Sphere the daily attendance of the boys averages 
62. 


The usual bi-weekly bazar is held, but nothing out of the 
common is sold at it. 

The sacred buildings are Mansd Eam’s sivdlaya and 
tank, and the dargdh of Burhanudm : which have been 
described in another place. 

Tambour is the property of a Kurmi brotherhood, and 
will eventually turn out to be a thriving place. 

135. ^Callanpur, the last in the list of towns demandin®" 
our notice, is five miles to the east of Tambour, and thus forty 
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miles distant from Sitapur. Good communication by water 
is found in tbe large river DaMwar which washes it on the. 
east and north. 

Although the census of 1869 puts its population at so 
many as 4,045 souls, the town is a poor place : and derives its 
only importance from the fact that it is the residence of Eao 
Maneswar Baksh, the t’alukdar of that ilk, an intelligent 
liberal minded young gentlemen, as the times go, and educat- 
ed at Benares and Lucknow under the fostering care of the 
court of wards. 

Mall4npur takes its name from the founder Malldn, 
Kurmi, who lived four centuries ago, and whose descendants 
continued to hold it until ousted by the Eaikwdrs who came 
over from Bounds in Bharaich about 1580 A.D., and who still 
own it, the Rao, or Rdjah as he is now styled by order of the 
Government, being the head of the sept. 

The only Government institution in the place is the 
school, where the register of attendance shows a daily average 
of 51 boys. 

136. Having now given some account, imperfectthoughit 
is, of the collectorate and its component tahsfls andparganahs, 
with its chief towns, rivers, and roads, and having noted down 
such of the local histories and traditions as are not altogether 
absurd and improbable, we shall turn to the settlement and 
assessment report properly so called. "What has been written 
in the foregoing pages, although to a great extent necessary for 
the proper understanding of the regular settlement of the 
district, has taken rather the form of a Local Gazetteer than 
of part of an ordinary Settlement Report. But this has been 
done with a purpose ; and to supply a want which must have 
long been felt by officers newly posted to an unknown part of 
the country. And I am not without hopes that what I have 
recorded may prove of value to the various Government 
officials whose lot it may be to serve in ziFa Sitapur. An 
abler pen than mine wiU no doubt at some future tiihe write 
what will be more worthy of the name of “ Gazetteer ” than 
this which I have essayed to do. 
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137. To come now to thie properly so called “ Settlement 
Eeport” we must premise that as the actual assessment of the 
country was made village by village and field by field, it was 
not commenced until the boundaries of every village had 
been defined, and its componont fields carefully surveyed, 
classified, and mapped. 

138. Thus before the assessing officer came upon the 
field he had been preceded first by the demarcation officer, 
and then by the revenue surveyor, the survey having been 
conducted on two different systems, which have been briefly 
referred to in another place (paras. 22, 23), and which will 
be more fully explained further on. 

139. The work of the demarcation officer was briefly, 
to determine the boundaries of each village; to set up land 
marks showing clearly such boundaries ; and then to draw a 
rough map _ of each village, on the scale of sixteen inches to 
the mile, giving the boundary lines and every land mark set 
up by him. These land marto, called in the vernacular tongue 
toodas or doohis, were as a rule earthen conical mounds about 
three feet in height, the exceptions occurring where there had 
existed a boundary dispute, in which case masonry pillars 
were erected at the expense of the disputants. In every 
instance where the boundaries of three villages met, a flat 
masonry platform, called a sihadda, was constructed, one foot 
high and three or four feet square ; its shape and dimensions 
being thus determined,, in order t!^t the surveyor might be 
able to stand his theodolite upon it. 

140. The dempcation officer not only laid down the 
boundaries of each village, but he arranged the villages them- 
selves into mauzahs, a mauzah often containing but one village, 
or gaaw, often two or three, and oocaeionally more, anoordin^ 
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as they were found to be large or small. _ Thus the word 
mauzah,althoughgenerally translated village, in reality as often 
as not means several villages, the villages again comprising 
along with the ganw one or more outlying hamlets or piirwas. 

141. The demarcating officer worked by tahsfls (vide 
chapter II); and as the operations in each were completed he 
handed over to the district officer a list showing the names 
of the new mauzahs, each with its distinctive serial number, 
the names being arranged as much as possible in alphabetical 
order. Each mauzah, too, had its own record showing what 
the department had done, and containing the map above 
noticed, with a descriptive list of all the boundary marks, and 
the engagements entered into by the zeminddrs on either side 
of the boundary line. This record is departmentally known 
as the misil hadbast and forms the first of the series of papers 
which, as we shall see further on, are comprised in the bound 
volume of the misil bandobast, or settlement record. 

142. The result of the demarcation operations was to 
leave the district with 2,337 mauzahs, each having an average 
area of acres 609, or acres 31 less than the British square 
mile. In addition to this number 28 ‘‘grants” were formed, 
where the tracts of jungle land were extensive ; but these 
were not assessed by the settlement officer, being held under 
peculiar conditions by the “grantees,” some of whom have ac- 
quired the land in fee-simple, while others hold their grant on 
lease from Government, 

143. The settlement department did not assess these 
grants and had otherwise little to do with them, it being left 
to the Deputy Commissioner to see that the leases were 
properlymanaged ; one condition attaching to each, being that, 
if a certain proportion of the land should not be brought under 
cultivation every year, or every four or five years, the lease 
should be cancelled. 
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144, Tlie next step in tlie settlement of the district Wae 
its survey village by village and field by field. 

As has been stated above (para. 138) the country 
Was subjected to two distinct survey processes, namely the 
Professional Survey conducted by the Revenue Survey 
Department, and the Pield Survey effected by the Settlement 
Officer and technically known as the Ehasrah Survey^ 

145, The former partly preceded, and partly was 
contemporaneous with the latter, the district having been 
divided into “ circuits ” for the purpose ; and the survey 
officer furnished the settlement department with a map of 
each circuit, as from time to time each was completed. On 
a scale of one mile to the inch, these maps show for every 
“ mauzah ” the boundaries, village site, hamlets, groves, 
ponds, rivers and roads; and executed as they were with 
great care and skill have been very useful to the district 
officers generally, if they were of little assistance to the 
settlement officer in his special work of assesment. 

146, But much more elaborate than the circuit 
maps and of much more utilify to the Settlement Officer, 
Were the atlases prepared by the revenue surveyor. These 
contained maps of groups or clusters of villages on the scale 
of four miles to the inch, showing very minutely indeed all 
the characteristics and physical features of each village 
which the circuit maps show, with the waste and cultivated 
lands, and a precisely defined boundary line for every mauzah. 
The preparation of these atlases must have been attended 
with great expense ; and although the Settlement Officer found 
them of assistance in checking the boundaries of his villages, 
they afforded him no aid whatsoever in the work of assess- 
ment, ^ It is true they profess to show the culturable areas in 
each village ; but, as will be explained further on, the settle- 
ment officer could not be bound by those areas ; and it cannot 
but be felt that the cost of preparing these elaborate maps has 
been out of all proportion with their utility. They will now 
probably moulder away in a dark corner of the district- 
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record-room ; for unless a railway or canal be brought 
through the country it is not likely that the district ofBicers 
will ever find it necessary to consult them. 

147. Besides these maps and atlases a tabular state- 
ment for each mauzah was drawn up by the survey depart- 
ment, showing at a glance many details connected with the 
village ; its area, irrigation, population, number of ploughs, &c. 
The figures were partly supplied by the settlement depart- 
ment ; and thus the statement, being a joint compilation of 
two distinct offices, could not be checked in either. Bor this 
reason, and because they were not prepared until long after 
the khasrah survey had been completed, these statements 
afforded no assistance whatsoever to the settlement officer. 

To show exactly what they are I attach a specimen : — 



purveyed ia 


Number in Alphabeiioal list. 


Thakbast number. 
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148. Meanwhile the khasrah survey had been going on, 
Captain Thompson, Deputy Commissioner, having commenced 
it by taking the field first in tahsil Bari in November 1863 ; 
and in three cold seasons the entire district was completed. 
The principle upon which this survey was conducted are too 
well known to require description here. Suffice it to say 
that the unit of measurement was the Shdhjehdnibigah of 3,025 
square yards, which is exactly equal to five-eighths of the 
British statute acre of 4,840 square yards : that the actual 
surveyors were field amins under the immediate supervision 
of field munsarims ; that the munsarims of each tahsfl were 
under a Sadr Munsarim who tested a great part of the 
measurements : that an Assistant or Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner verified a considerable percentage of the Sadr 
Munsarim’s testings : and that finally the Settlement Officer 
by personal inspection and scrutiny, satisfied himself with the 
general correctness of his subordinate’s work. These field 
amins were paid by the job, and a skilful man earned from 
EiS. 20 to 25 a month, if his measurements were good. All 
the other officials mentioned were Government servants on 
fixed monthly salaries. 

149. That the survey was done carefully by this non- 
professional agency, may be seen from the comparative detail 
of the two surveys contained in the appendix. 

The following figures show the total results : — 



Cultivation. 

Culturable. 

Barren and znu^fi. 

Total. 

Bevenue Survey, ... 

895,303 

384,655 

130,429 

1,410,387 

Field Survey, 

920,041 

321,028 

176,637 

1,417,706 


The difierence between the two totals is just 5 per cent., 
and this is sufficiently close for all practical purposes and is 
creditable to the khasrah establishment. 


150. The deviation between the details however is con- 
siderable, but is easily accounted for. To use the words of 
one of our most distinguished settlenn nt officers, Mr. Kino-, 
in his report on the Pratdbgarh district — 
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“ First of all, tlie definition [“ culturable ”] is a matter 
“ of opinion ; secondly, the Settlement Officer is or ought to 
“ be the best judge ; thirdly, he has to provide for the assess- 
“ ment of it, and can only therefore be held bound by his 
“ own opinion ; and lastly, his method of survey being far 
“ more minute and critical [than that of the Revenue Sur- 
“ veyor] he has the means of distinguishing between lands 
which the surveyor’s block method of survey has led him 
“ to lump as of one character.” 

151. The expenses connected with the khasrah survey 
are detailed in the appendix and were fairly moderate, being 
Rs. 60-8-0 per 1,000 acres, or less than any of the six districts 
in the Lucknow and Rai Bareli divisions. These expenses, 
it should be explained, include the cost of preparing the rough 
khasrahs and shajrahs with a fair copy of each.. 



CHAPTER VII, 


The Misil Bandobast. 


153. The “Misil Bandobast,” or “ Misil Kishtwar” as 
it is also called, is tbe bound volume containing the various 
papers, maps, and registers prepared by tbe Settlement Officer 
for each iTi a.n7fl,b in tbe district. Tbe instructions as to tbeir 
number and manner of preparation are detailed in tbe Chief 
Commissioner’s Circular No. 23 of 1864, and were followed 
generally in this district; one exception being that we have 
added to tbe ordinary list of papers two registers, one of 
groves and tbe other of rent-free holdings, with a view to tbe 
further protection of tbe grove-holders and muafidirs, who are 
often at tbe mercy of a powerful and unscrupulous lamberdar. 
Another exception was, that we did not towards tbe end of the 
work prepare tbe rent schedule in addition to tbe jamabandi, 
neither of which papers, as wiU be further on explained, being 
worthy of a permanent place in the misil bandobast. 

153. The papers, then, in the Sitapur “Settlement 
Misil” are as follows : — 

I. — ^Khasrah kishtwar, or field register. 

II. — Shajrah kishtwar, or field map, 

III, — Khasrah dbadi, or house regisW. 

lY. — Census paper. 

Y. — 'Shajrah db^di, or house map. 

VI. — ^List of wells and tanks. 

YII. — Jamabandi or rent roll. 

VIII.— Khationi No. I. 

IX. — ^Khationi No. II. 

X — Khewat. 

XI. — ^Assessment Statement No. II, 

XII, — Kabulyat. ■ 

XIII. — ^Wajib-ul-arz, 

XIV, — List of rent-free holdings, 

XV. — List of groves. 

XVI.— Rent schedule. 

XVII. — Final riibkar. 
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154. These papers are well kno^vn and call for little 
notice here. Much has been written and many have been the 
discussions in past years regarding their comparative utility, 
and the general opinion would now appear to be, that a consi- 
derable amount of money lias been spent and much valuable 
time lost in preparing many of these papers for permanent 
record. 

155. Looking at them in this light the seventeen papers 
of the Misil may be classified into, — 

A. The very useful. 

B. The less useful. 

C. The useless. 

156. The first class comprises papers, — 

No. I. Field register. No. X. Khewat. 

„ 11. Field map. „ XII. Kabulyat. 

„VIII. Khationi, No. I. „ XIV. List of rent-free hold- 
„ IX. Do. No. II. ings. 

I „ XV. „ of groves. 

The second class comprises, — 

No. III. House register. No. XL Assessment state- 
ment No. II. 

„ IV. Census paper. „ XTII. Wajib-ul-arz. 

„ VI. List of wells and „ XVII. Final rdbkdr. 

tanks. 

And the third class comprises the remainder, namely, — 

No. V. House map. No. XVI. Bent schedule, 

„ VII. Jamabandi. 

157. That the papers in the first class are very useful 
may be seen at once from their names. The khasrah, or general 
register of every field, grove, tank, town-site, jungle, and road 
in the village, with the, area and dimensions of each, and the 
name of its proprietor and of its actual occupier, and the name 
and the serial number of each plot of land, is of the greatest 
utility to all persons connected with the village. 
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A key to tke field map, too great pains cannot be 
expended upon its preparation. 

That map shows at a glance the village site or sites ; the 
cultirated fields ; the waste and jungle lands ; the groves, 
jhils, weUs; and every distinctive physical feature of the 
village. 

The khationi No. I is prepared for villages owned by a 
community, each member of which has his lands either altoge- 
ther in severalty or partly in severalty and partly in common, 
whether the village he held direct from the State or indirectly 
in subordination to a t’alukdar. 

The second khationi is a register of all decrees passed 
for small under-proprietary tenures, and is compiled from the 
judicial records. 

The khewat shows the share of each member of the bro- 
therhood who own the village, the shares being denoted in 
fractions of a rupee or of a blgah according to the local 
custom. This paper, it seems scarcely necessary to add, is not 
prepared in t’alukdari and zeminddri villages which are held 
by a single proprietor. 

The kabulyat is the engagement entered into by the 
village proprietor for the punctual payment of the Govern- 
ment demand, and is necessary to the Collector of the district. 
The two remaining papers” of this class have been described 
above (para. 152.) 

158. The papers of the second class are less useful, and 
indeed might altogether be done away with at another settle- 
ment of the district, should such ever take place. 

For instance the expense and trouble connected -with the 
mapping and measuring and numbering of every mud hut 
and cow-shed in every outlying hamlet can serve no purpose 
beyond affording to an unscrupulous amln, an opportunity of 
adding to his more legitimate gains by levying unauthoiized 
contributions from the peasantry. The huts and houses of 
an Indian village are not constructed of very permanent ma- 
terials : outlying hamlets are rapidly founded and as rapidly 
deserted.: and even in the present village itself an inundation 
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is vont to sweep away many houses which may or may not 
be reconstructed. 

The census paper can only be looked upon as an approxi- 
mate enumeration of the inhabitants, and shows the number 
of men, women and children, distinguished by castes, who 
generally resided in the village during the year of the survey. 
It has been quite superseded by the regular census taken in 
February 1869. 

The list of wells cannot always be relied upon : zemin- 
dars often did their best to conceal the existence of wells, more 
especially of kachcha ones, from the settlement officials. Of 
course these lists were scrutinized and verified as much as 
possible, but even so there must always remain doubts as to 
their correctness. Another element going to render this regis- 
ter of no value, excepting for the year in which it was prepared, 
is that, almost without exception in this district, the wells used 
for irrigation are kachcha, falling m every year or every two 
years; and it would be impossible, I venture to say, to find 
the wells now (1872) existmg in any given village agreeing 
with the list drawn out seven or eight years ago, when these 
lists were prepared. 

The wajib-ul-arz has been discussed so frequently, and 
its good and bad points are so well known to every revenue 
officer, that nothing need be said here about jit. It has been 
discarded in the Fyzabad district (where I am now working) 
in favor of Mr. Prinsep’s plan of recording the different village 
customs in the different village registers. For example, the 
custom regulating irrigation is recorded in the register of 
wells : that referring to groves and trees finds a place at the end 
of the register of fields ; that regarding house building is 
entered in the khasrah ^Ibddi : and that concerning manure is 
recorded on the village shajrah. 

The final riibkdr is a r^sumd of what has been done by 
the Settlement Officer, judicially and executively, from the 
time he entered the village to “ settle it,” down to the time 
t\rhen every record had been completed. Being thus a mere 
compilation of an ordinary moharrir, it is binding upon no 
person connected with the village ; and the only important 
sentence in it is fhe very last, where the Settlement Officer 
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records that the “ misil bandohast having been now complet- 
ed will be deposited in the record-room.” 

The assessment paper (No. XI) is comparatively useless, 
for the information recorded in it is to be found in a much 
better form in the English “statement No. II.” 

159. The papers of the third and last class are simply 
useless. 

The house register has been shovm in the preceding 
section to be comparatively so ; and in addition to the remarks 
recorded there, which apply equally to the house map, I 
would add that I would do away altogether with the latter 
as now elaborated; and in its place I would substitute a mere 
boundary map on the same scale of the parent village site, 
leaving out all small hamlets and showing only masonry or 
permanent buildings, with the head-man’s residence, and the 
wells and water-holes. Where the site was subdivided be- 
tween different proprietors I would distinguish, as is done at 
present, the different properties by different colours. There 
can be little hesitation in affirming that it would be difficult 
to find a village in the whole district in which the existing 
houses correspond now With those drawn in this village 
map. 

The jamabandi deserves no place in a permanent record, 
being but the rent-roll as supplied by the patwiris for the 
year preceding the actual assessment of the village, and its 
correctness being thus naturally open to the gravest suspicions. 
Of course it was tested by the Sadr Munsarim and the Settle- 
ment Officer. But it was impossible to question every ryot : 
and, speaking generally, it was only in estates which were, or 
had been, held under the direct management of the Govern- 
ment officers that much reliance could be placed upon this 
paper. 

The rent schedule is also a jamabandi prepared for the 
first year of the new assessment : but this, as noted above 
(para. 152), should not be looked upon as a settlement record 
«f any lasting value. If not fictitious (and I have met with 
instances both here and in other districts where it was purely 
so, the proprietor having simply directed the patw^i to erase 
the rents hitherto paid by his tenants and clap on double the 
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.Goyemment demand) it is good for only one year. Under 
the law defining the relations existing between landlord and 
tenant in Oudh (Act XIX, 1868) the proprieter is empow- 
.ered to demand any rent he pleases from the ordinary 
tenant, and if the latter cannot agree as to the amount of 
that rent he must vacate his land, although it may have been 
in the possession of his family for generations back. 

160. These seventeen papers are the “settlement records” 
properly so called. Of course the entire number was not 
prepared for every individual village in the district. Tor 
instance in t’alukdari villages held kham by the t’alukddr no 
khationi Xo. I was required. Nor was it required in vil- 
lages, whether in a t’aluka or not, where the lands were held in 
commonalty by the zeminddrs. Similarly no khationi No. 
II was prepared for villages where there were no intermediate 
rights existing between the proprietors and the actual cul- 
tivators. And in mauzahs where there were no houses, or 
abddi, the house map, house register, or census paper could 
not be prepared. Nor could register No. XIV (para. 153) 
be drawn out for a village in which no mudfi tenure was 
found to exist. 

161. The proper complement of records for each village 
having been finally completed, they were bound up with 
the demarcation record, or misil hadbast, into one volume, 
to be kept at the head-quarters of the ^strict. A dupli- 
cate volume, leaving out the demarcation papers, the kabu- 
lyat, and the final riibkdr, was at the same time prepared 
for the use of each tahsilddr (para 78.) 

162. Thus for each mauzah in the coUectorate there 
are two bound volumes of the settlement papers, and a 
third, the misil haqiyat or judicial record, which will 
be described further on : in all three volumes per mauzah. 
In addition there is for each parganah a volume contaiur 
ing the English assessment statements for every village 
in the parganah ; and these wiU be noticed in the next 
chapter where the assessment of the district is described. 

163. The expensed incurred by the State in causing 
the preparation of these voluminous records will be found 
in detail in the appendix : and we may note here with 
aatis&ction that our district compares favourably in this 
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respect with, many other districts in the province, as will he 
seen from the following figures, which are taken from the 
Annual Report of the Chief Commissioner for the year 
1871-1872 

Es. As. P. 


Per acre of cultivation 

in Lucknow, ... 

1 

12 

2 


yy 

R4i Bareli, ... 

1 

1 

4 


yy 

Pratdbgarh, .. 

0 

15 

9 


yy 

Bd,ra Banki, . 

0 

14 

5 

Jt 

yy 

Sultdnpur, ... 

0 

13 

9 

yy 

yy 

Pyzabad, ... 

0 

12 

1 

yy 

yy 

Gonda,... ... 

0 

10 

5 

yy 

yy 

Sitapur, 

0 

10 

1 

yy 

yy 

Undo, 

0 

9 

0 

yy 

yy 

Kheri, 

0 

8 

3 

yy 

yy 

Bharaich, ... 

0 

7 

0 

yy 

yy 

Hardui, 

0 

6 

9* 


* But as since the above was written, the expenses in Fyzabad, Gonda and Kheri 
have been added to through the settlement offices being still open there, we shall find, 
when the entire province shall have been finally “settled,” that the work in Sitapur 
will have been accomplished at a less cost than all the other districts save tJnlo, 
Bharaich and Kheri. 



CHAPTEK VIIL 


The Assessment. 


164., It Tvas not until a whole tahsil had been com- 
pletely surveyed, and its khasrahs, shajrahs, and lists of wells 
prepared, that the work of assessnient was entered upon 
parganah by parganah. This was tahsil B^lri ; and it was 
in the parganah of the same name (para. 92) that the Deputy 
Commissioner, Captain E. Thonapson, assisted by Lieutenant 
G. G. Young, first took up the work. He assessed three 
parganahs and then, in February 1866, ill health compelled 
him to go on furlough to England, whither his assistant 
had been forced by the same cause to precede him in July 
1865. They were succeeded by Mr. 0. Wood, assisted by 
Mr. H. S. Boys, o.s., who took up the work where Captain 
Thomson had left it, and revised the assessments of eight 
parganahs. Mr. Wood was then, in April 1868, relieved by 
Captain Young on his return from furlough, who, with his 
assistant, Mr. J. C. Williams, o.s., assessed the remaining ten 
parganahs of the district, finishing the last in April 1871, 
when he again left the country for England, Tna.kiTig over 
charge of the oflfice to me, who had been employed in the 
judical department of the Sitapur settlement since the prece- 
ding October. 

165. The work which thus devolved upon me embraced 
the completion of the various registers and records described 
in para. 153_ which were incomplete; the taHng kabulyats 
from the zemindars and t’alukddrs : the hearing of objections to 
the latest assessments : the distribution of those assessments, 
locally known as the “ tafriq jama,” where there were two 
or more proprietors in one estate : the clearing of the judicial 
files : and other miscellaneous work : and the settlement was 
wound up finally and the office closed in February 1872. 

166. As thus I did not actually assess a single village 
in the whole district, I naturally feel it a somewhat difficult 
task to write an assessment report for such an extent of 
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country as that under review. But the notes and reports 
left on record by the actual assessing ofdcers are generally 
full and perspicuous for each parganah ; and I cannot do 
better than quote largely from them. Indeed it is but fair to 
those able officers to give them the opportunity of speaking in 
their own words upon such a very important and at the same 
time interesting subject as land-revenue assessment. 

167. I wish, however, before going further to draw 
attention to “statement No. V” in the appendix, which is 
a general statement explanatory of the revised assessment, 
and which shows at a view details of the various areas of 
each parganah and tahsil : the incidence of the Government 
demand in the same : and some other facts regarding popu- 
lation, irrigation, and the average of the various parganah 
revenue rates, used by the settlement officer, these last being 
given in greater detaH in V. A. 

To this, which is the sanctioned statement, I have added 
a supplement (Y, B.) containing certain information not given 
in the other, and which seemed to me likely to prove of 
interest. And I shall now take up the assessment parganah 
by parganah, referring back to Chapter III. for all rural 
statistics connected with each. 

168. The assessments of Manwan, Mahmuddbdd and 
Bdri were framed by Captain Thompson, who has thus des- 
cribed his method in a memorandum recorded by bim just 
before he left India. But in justice to him, it must be borne 
in mind, that this paper was drawn up for the use and informa- 
tion of his successor, rather than for permanent record in a 
report like the present. 

169. He writes as follows : — 

“ The plan which I followed is briefly this, I avoided a 
“multiplicity of rates andabstruse calculations and endeavoured 
“ to fix two rates which should represent fairly the average 
“ value of good irrigated and unirrigated land. An exact result 
“is impossible, for the difference between irrigated andunirri- 
“ gated land is greater in fine sandy soils than in the richer 
“ and more tenacious sorts, in dry seasons than in wet. At the 
“same time no calculation based upon the actual outturn at 
“present prices [l 866] cau safely be. accepted,, while to calculate 
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on the basis of future imaginary prices is mere ^ess -worki 
“ In fixing these rates, therefore, I was guided more by my own 
^‘knowledge and that of others than by an appeal to figures. 
“The [rent] rates I finally adopted were Es. 6 and Es, 4. 

“These were applied to the cultivated area of each 
“ village, and adding 4 annas per acre as the nominal assets of 
“jungle and culturable waste the result was taken to give a 
“rough estimate of the assets of the village. The half of this 
“sum gave similarly a rough estimate of the proper revenue 
“demand including cesses, assuming the village to be of the 
“first class. This estimate was rarely exceeded, and never 
“without satisfactory reason, while it was usually modified more 
“or less according to the requirements of the particular village 
“under consideration. 

170. “ For the purpose of giving fair weight to the vary- 

“ing circumstances of each village, I caused to be compiled 
“ and entered in my memorandum book before using it the 
^‘following memoranda: — 

I. The name of the village, its tenure, and the name of 
the proprietor. 

II. The t’aluk to which it belongs, with the number of 

' villages and total summary jama. 

III. The result of the revenue and khasrah surveys 

compared with each other. 

IV. A detailed statement of the cultivated area showing 

the three classes of soil, irrigated and unirri- 
gated. 

- V. The number of weUs of both kinds. 

VI. An. accurate account taken from the village papers* 
of the area of land paying money rents, and the' 
quantity of such land under sugar, tobacco, veo-e-' 
tables, and opium ; and other and inferior crops, 
with the rent paid for each class. 

VIL The percentage of first, second, and third class 
. produce, where the rent is taken in kin(i 
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VIII. A return showing the number of cultivators of 
each class, and whether resident or non- 
resident, 

IX. A memorandum of the sewai items. 

X. The summary jama. 

XL The assets of the village as found by turning the 
landlord’s return of produce into money at 
current prices. 

'‘"With these returns before me, and with an intimate 
“ knowledge of the nature of the ground, I found no difficulty 
“ in forming a judgment upon the condition of the village, and 
“ in deciding how far its condition fell short of my standard.” 

171. _ The various castes of cultivators were classified 
by Captain Thompson as follows : — 

Class I. 

Kurmi. Mali. • 

Murao. 



Class II. 

Kumhir. 
Goshain, 
Acharji. 
Kalwdr. 
Bilwdr. 

Class III. 


AMr. 

Lodh. 

Garariah. 

Chamdr. 

P4si. 

Teli 


Brahmin. 

Thdkur. 

Bhdt. 

Banniah. 

Kayeth. 

Musalmdn. 

Dhobi. 

Nao. 

Tamboli. 


Lonia. 

Bdnsphor. 

Bhurji.' 

Mochi. 

Bdri. 

Sondr. 

Chirimdr. 

Kori. 

Bhangi. 
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172. ‘^Tlie castes have been separated in thr'ee classes,” 
■writes Captain Thompson, “ according to the repute -which 
“ each bears as good, ordinary, or bad tenants. The first in- 
“ eludes those -who are everywhere admitted to be the best 
‘'cultivators; the second includes fourteen castes of neither 
“ specially good nor specially bad qualifications ; and the third 
" holds all the notoriously unthrifty castes as -well as those 
“ who are not worthy of a place in either of the superior 
" classes.” 

173. The crop4 he classified thus : — 


1 

Sugar. ’ 

Class I. 

1 

Sarson. 

Tobacco. 

>A. I. crops, 

Til. 

Vegetables, j 

Safldower. 

Opium; , 

1 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 


Ldhi. 

Miing. 


Castor on. 

Bice. 


Ghuniah. 

Linseed. 


Mustard. 

Class II. 


Moth. 


Lobhia. 

Bdira. 


J odr small. 

Barley mixed with gram. 

Urd. 

Gram. 


Wheat mixed with 

Class III. 

barley. 

Saw^. 


Chena. 

Kodon. 


Kdkun. 

Kirao. 


Merwa or mandwa. 

Barley. 


J odr, large. 

Arhar. 


Peas. 

Masur. 


Barley mixed with 


peas. 


174. Captain Thompson’s remarks on this arrangement 
are as follows : — 

“ In the first class are placed all the most valuable and 
“ lucrative crops, those of special value being separately distin- 
“ guished as A. I. 
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“ Into class II, have been thrown those of average value, 
and here those grains of class 1. which are mixed with mferior 
“ grains find a place. 

“ In the third class are included aU grains which are in 
“ themselves poor, or are so mixed with inferior kinds as to be 
“unfit for class II. ” 

175. "With regard to the value attached by Captain 
Thompson to the most important of the returns noted above 
as entered in the parganah memorandum book, he writes : — 

“The classification of soils into matydr, domat, and bhur 
“ is valuable only as a general guide. There are no sharp 
“ lines of demarcation between matydr and domat, domat and 
“ bhur. The worst matydr, and the best domat, or the worst 
“domat and the best bhur differ only in name. But the 
“ general result of the return is very useful as showing approxi- 
“ mately the character of the village as a whole. 

“ The return o{ wells would be most valuable if correct. 
“ The power of irrigating from wells is an advantage of the first 
“ order and is highly prized. It is not possible every where ; 
“and in a very large number of villages in which the return 
“ of wells is nearly or altogether blank no weUs really exist. 
“ But in others, the j^owledge of the value of such irrigation 
“ has induced the zemindirs to cover in their wells and plouo-h 
“ over them. The return, therefore, is not of much value in its 
^‘present state.” {et. para. 158.) 

176. ^ But as the work progressed and spread into the 
other tahsfls, much attention was given by Captain Thompson’s 
accessors to this return, and much pains were taken to render 
it as accurate as possible. 

^ It should be kept in mmd that of the pakka wells entered 
m this return, not one in a hundred is used for irrigation. 
Kiey are as a rule throughout the district constructed at the 
homesteads or in the groves of the people, and only for dripk- 
mg and bathing purposes. 

Captain Thompson continues : — 

“The return sho\^g the • money rents actually 
paid and the rate per acre is very valuable so far as it goes. 
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“ There has been a disposition to conceal the existence of money 
“ rents, and I think it possible that much land paying cash has 
“ escaped notice. I have not done more,, however, than take 
•' this return as a general guide to the condition of the village, 
“ for I think it most unsafe to assess heavily the lands which 
“ give the most valuable crops, for the simple reason that if 
“ this is done, equal accuracy must be observed in returning the 
“poorer soils, an accuracy whichis, I fear, very seldom obtained. 
“ It is well known that villages in which rents are paid in kind 
“ are not capable of yielding revenue up to the standard of cash- 
“ paying villages ; and it is therefore very important to know 
“ the proportion of each kind of land in which both are to be 
“found.” 

178. And as bearing on this point and showing how 
sound are Captain Thompson’s remarks it may not be out of 
place to make the following quotation from a letter from the 
Governor General (Lord W. C. Bentinck) to the Sudder 
Board of Revenue (.^ra), dated 7th April 1831, and reprint- 
ed in “ Selections from Revenue Records, North-'Westem 
Provinces 1822-1833.” 

“ The practice [of assessing with reference to the poduce 
“ of the land alone] may be held to be objectionable, if refer* 
“ ence is had only to the crops on the ground at the period 
“ of assessments, as being calculated to prevent the cultiva* 
“ tion of the richer kinds of produce in anticipation of a set- 
“tlement; and erroneous,’ as the same description of crop 
“ may be grown on a great variety of sods differing much in 
“ point of natural fertility. **•» •»****** 

“ You have already been apprized of the desire of the Hon- 
“ ourable Court that higher rates should not be demanded 
“ from lands under culture of the richer crops, than from other 
“ similar lands in the neighbourhood, which BLis Lordship 
“ understands to mean simply that lands equally productive 
“ should be equally taxed, whatever they are made to 
“ produce. 

“The adoption of any other principle would have the 
“ tendency of preventing the culture of the richer products, 
and would, besides, seem to partake of many evils incident 
“ to the system of paying rents in kind. It would naturally 
“ tend to suppress industry and to retard improvement.” 
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179. “The return of cultivators,” continues Captain 
Thompson, “ is one of the most valuable of iiie whole. The 
“ caste of the cultivator is a most important point for consi- 
“ deration, as is also the number of residents and non-residents. 
“ These are features of the village as much as soil and irrigation. 

Poor land in the hands of good cultivators yields more 
“ than the best in the hands of bad, while the latter often pay 
“ the lowest rents ; and it is usually out of the power of the 
“ landlord to effect a change for the better in this respect. 
“ I do not thinlc that any calculation can be safe which ignores 
“ this most important return. 

180. “ The summary jama is a most unsafe guide. It was 
“notoriously unequal in its incidence even at the time it was 
“ made, and the state of things has very much altered since 
“ then. Cultivation has spread enormously, and yet very une- 
“ quaUy. I do not therefore think the summary jamas of the 
“ least value as a guide. They were made on no sufficient infor- 
“ mation, and to suit a widely different state of things; and they 

ought not to bias the settlement officer now. I have not shrunk 
“ from raising or lowering the jama of any village or estate, 
“ solely on the ground that there is a great difference between 
“ the new and the old jamas ; though there can be no doubt 
“ that the people are much influenced in their judgment by this 
“ consideration.. They are much inclined to measure their as- 
“ sessment by comparing it with the summary jama rather than 
“ with the condition of their estates. 

181. “ The landlord’s account of assets I have always 
found to be utterly worthless and sometimes fraudulent; and 

“ even if the account of grain, actually taken as rent could be 
“ trusted, it is altogether impossible to apply to it any list of 
“ prices which shall be a safe guide to future years. We are 
at present wholly in the dark as to future prices, and although 
“ it is the fashion to make elaborate calculations, they appear 
“to me of but small value because of the hypothetical nature 
of the data on which they are based.” 

182. Thus far we have Captain Thompson’s ^opinion as 

to the value to be attached to the different returns which 
were entered in the parganah note-book before the actual 
work of inspecting the villages was begun. And I add here 
another extract from the same memorandum bearing on the 
subject of rasadi or progressive jamas. . . 
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One point remains. I have stated above that I bave 
" not allowed the summary jamas to influence me mucb in my 
judgment of wbat is fair at tbe present time. But I am of 
“ opinion that quite apart from the question of what is the just 
" demand of the Government, it is not expedient to make a too 
“ sudden rise on any grounds whatever, simply because, whether 
“the demand be right or wrong, it will not be paid. Hence 
“ wherever I have thought the total increase on any estate to 
“ amount to a large sum, I have proposed to approach the pro- 
/‘per limit by easy stages, distributing the increase over a few 
“ years. I trust that sanction will be accorded to it, not on the 
“ ground that the estates are now over assessed but that it is 
“ wise to abandon a portion of the revenue, rather than press 
“ the mdlguz^r by passing too suddenly from a light demand 
“ to one that is fair.” 

I 

183. Captain Thompson then submitted a list of estates 
in which he proposed that this principle should be followed 
out ; but in only one was his proposal sanctioned, namely in 
the Nilgaon t’aluka, where the rise was from Bs. 9,540 to 
Es. 18,555. Here the Financial Commissioner has directed 
that the increase of Es. 8,995 is to be spread over a period of 
fifteen years, the demand at present being limited to Es. 
,12,684. And on this subject I shall offer some more remarks 
when we come to review the aggregate of the revised assess- 
ments for the entire district. 

184. After Captain Thompson had proceeded on fur- 
lough a rumour was given rise to by certain interested parties 
that his assessments were to be revised because Government 
considered them excessive. The rumour reached the ears of 
the authorities in Lucknow, and Captain Thompson’s successor 
was directed to enquire into the matter. The result of 
the enquiry was that in some cases Mr. Wood proposed 
reductions and in others he found the complaints frivolous* 
Indeed there can be no doubt that they were so. Captain 
Thompson does not appear to have been anything, but pru- 
dently moderate in his proposals ; and so far from assessing in 
every instance at full parganah rates, he largely used his dis- 
cretion and personal knowledge of the country in modifying 
them. For instance, in parganah Bdri, at Captain Thompson’s 
full Tates, the Revenue demand would. have been Es. 1,15,514 
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instead of Es.' 93,141 at which, he fixed it: and parganah 
Manwdn at full rates "would have been assessed at Es. 65,570 
instead of Es. 56,289, as it is now. 

185. In dismissing this part of my subject, I shall only 
add that the fact of the authorities havii^ yielded to the 
popular clamour and directed a revision in some instances, 
and that the officer deputed to make the revision was other 
than the one who had made the assessments, led no doubt to 
the preferment of a number of claims to reduction which 
would not otherwise have been heard of. 

In not a single instance has a mdlguzdr refused to give in 
hiskabulyat; and that for seven years the rents have been 
paid into the public fisc as regularly and punctually as else- 
where, is due primarily to Captain Thompson’s judicious and 
prudent assessment. 

186. The khasrah area of parganah BIri (para. 92) is 
as follows : — 

Barren, acres. 15,253 


Groves less than 10 per 
cent of the village area, „ 1,280 

Eevenuefree, ... ... „ 266 


'Total unassessable, ... „ 16,799 


Culturable, „ 13,867 

Groves over 10 per cent., „ 7 

Cultivation, „ 49,056 


Total assessable, ... „ 62,930 


and of this 15,668 acres are irrigated. 

The summary jama was Es. 72,751 ; and the revised is 
_Es. 91,938, or 27 per cent, more than the other; and the 
incidence is : — 

On cultivated area, ... Es. 1 14 0 

„ assessable, „ ... „ 17 3 

,, total, „ 12 5 

Per plough it is Es. - 13 0 11. - : 
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To eacli tead of the cultivating community are 2 acres 
of assessable land, of which 1|- are cultivated, so that there 
is some, although little, room for improvement. Little, for 
much of the culturable uncultivated area being grove and 
grazing lands will never be brought under the plough. And 
here it should be noted that under local rules, grove lands 
aggregating not more than one-tenth of the whole area of 
any. village are exempted from assessment, and that any excess 
over the tenth is assessed lightly; the people being given 
to understand that if the trees of any grove be cut down, the 
full rate for first class land will be at once imposed upon such 
grove land. 

187. The area of ManwIn (para. 93) is thus classified : — 


Barren, 

Groves less than 10 per 

acres 

T,270 

cent, ...' ... ... 


577 

Total unassessable, ■ 

99 

• 7,847 

Culturable, “^ ... 

99 

8,184 

Cultivated, ... ..^ 

99 

28,044 

Total assessable, ... 

99 

36,228 

of which only 8,459 acres are irrigated. 



The revised jama is Es. 54,915, or 25 per cent, of an 
increase upon the sumpaary demand ; and its incidence is : — 

On cultivated area,.., ... Es. 115 4 

„ assessable „ ... ... „ i 8 3 

„ total ,, ... ... ,, _1 3 11 

Per plough it is Es. 13-8-6. 

It is not hkely that cultivation will extend very much, 
for out of acres U which each head, of the agricultural com- 
munity has, there are 1| actijaliy cultivated. , 
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188. Next comes MAHMtTDiBiD (para. 94), the third 
parganah assessed by Captain Thompson, with an area distri- 
buted as follows : — 

Barren, acres 10,612 


Groves less than 10 per cent., „ 2,114 

Bevenue free, „ 146 

Total unassessable, „ 12,872 

Culturable, „ 11,879 

Cultivated, „ 57,962 

Groves over 10 per cent., „ 356 

Total assessable, „ 70,197 


The irrigated area is 12,842 acresv 

There is no' very great room for a spread of cultivation, 
as out of the 1‘6 acres of assessed land which there are to 
each head of the cultivating community, 1*3 are actually under 
cultivation. But the parganah, as stated in para. 93, is a very 
good one and can well stand the increase of 48 per cent. 


which the revised assessment has over the summary. 

The figures are these — 



Summary Jama, 

Es. 

76,817 

Eevised do.. 


1,13,468 

Increase, 

fr 

36,551 


The incidence is as follows : — 

On cultivated area, ... 

„ assessable, „ 

„ total, „ 

^d per plough Es. 15-2-10. 

189. From Captain Thompson’s note on the assessment 
of this parganah I extract the following remarks, premising 
that at its first inspection he had divided it into chaks, or 
“ circles” of villages : — 



u 
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“ Although my inspection of the parganah induced me 
“ to divide its soil into chaks as before described, I have found 
“ on comparing village papers that although I have correctly 
“ described the soil as far as I know now, the actual cultivation 
“ upsets aU theories resting solely on the chaks of the soil. 
“ The sandy and low belt contains many of the best villages in 
“ the parganah, because they are full of good cultivators paying 
“ high rents on sugar, rice, and other good crops. For the 
“ purposes of assessment I have not found the chaks of much 
“ value, I have used the Maniiah rate of Es. 6 for irrigated 
“ and Rs. 4 for unirrigated land as a standard, abating from or 
“ adding to the totals thus obtained according to the require- 
“ ments of each village, so far as I could observe them. 1 have 
“ not repeated in my remarks [in the parganah memorandum 
“ books] all the reasons ■ which influence me. Those reasons 
“ are apparent on the face of the figures to all accustomed to 
“ settlement work, and those figures are my reasons for fiixing 
“ the jama as I have. 

“ I have abandoned all nice calculations as wholly useless 
“ and deceptive, and have adhei-ed to round sums as far as 
“possible.” 

190. The next parganah assessed was Sadbpur (para. 
95), and this was done by Mr. Wood, who has thus reported 
upon the manner in which he arrived at his rent rates. 

“The irrigated area according to the khasrah is 11,685 
“ acres and unirrigated 36,726 acres, or in the proportion of 
“ 1 to 3. As kachcha wells have to be dug every year at an 
“ average cost of about Rs. 2-4-0, and the average area irrigated 
“ from them is about 2-^ acres' and they frequency fall in before 
“ the irrigation season is over, I considered it unfair to assess 
“ these lands as irrigated ; and have accordingly rejected such 
“ wells as a permanent source of irrigation. The result is that 
“ only 4,880 acres can'fairly be assessed at the irrigated rate,” 

“As rents are not charged on soils, and on irrigated and 
“ unirrigated lands, but in a lump sum for a . tenant’s holding, 
“ the village papers do not afford any information requisite for 
“ determining the rate per blgah.” 

“j^^ain; as regards, the Court of Ward’s papers they 
“are entirely silent on the subject. Half of , the. parganah of 
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*'114 villages belongs to tbe Mabmud^bdd estate, but with the 
*' exception of one village tbe entire estate bas been leased. 
“ Tbe lessees’ papers, however, are as useless as those referred 
“ to above. 

191. “ Under all these circumstances, I have been oblig- 

“ ed to ascertain rent-rates from general information, and am 
“ of opinion that I have succeeded in obtaining reliable informa- 
“ tion. The rates appear to be as follows : — 

“ For well-cultivated villages Rs. 1-4-0 a kachoha bigah 
“ for irrigated all round : 10 annas for unirrigated good and 
*' middling: and 5 annas for vmirrigated poor soil. 

The revenue rates per acre, then, would be : — 

Irrigated all round, Es. 3 0 0 

Unirrigated good and middling, „ 18 0 

Do. inferior, „ 0 12 0 

“ For second class villages about one rupee a kachcha 
" bigah for irrigated all round : 8 annas for good and middling 
*' unirrigated : and 5 annas for unirrigated inferior soil. The 
" revenue rates per acre would be ; — 

Irrigated all round, ... Rs. 2 6 6 

Unirrigated good and middling, „ 13 3 
Unirrigated inferior, ... „ 0 12 0 

" but I have dertermined Rs. 2-8-0 and Rs. 1-4-0 instead of 
" Rs. 2-6-6 and Rs. 1-3-3, and these rates are not, I 
“ excessive. 

“I see no reason for making a separate circle rate for 
“ third class villages, as the good and middling irrigated and 
“ unirrigated, of all villages other than first class, can bear the 
“second class rates. In exceptional cases, however, due 
“ allowance will be made. 

“ From my knowledge of the three parganahs assessed 
“ by Captain Thompson, and of the value of land estimated by 
“ me inpargaaah Biri, after cutting and weighing, &c., the crops 
“ of three villages, good, middling and inferior, in different parts 
*' of each village, I was quite satisfied that the above ascertained 
“ rates were both adequate and moderate.” 
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192. The khasrah area of Sadbpur is as follows 
Barren, ... ... acres 7,229 


Groves less than 10 per cent,, „ 1,714 

Revenue j&:ee, ... ... „ 133 

Total unassessable, ... „ 9,076 

Culturahle, ... ... „ 11,596 

Groves over 10 per cent., ... „ 4 

Cultivated, ... ... „ 48,410 

Total assessable, ... ,, 60,010 


Mr. Wood’s revised jamais Rs. 62,250, which is 19 per 
cent, of an increase upon the summary jama of Rs. 52,379. 
It falls : — 

On cultivated area, ... Rs. 14 7 

„ assessable, „ 10 7 

,, total, ... ... ,, 014 5 

and per plough Rs. 11-12-7. 

These rates are much lower than those which we have 
just discussed (paras. 173-175) ; but the parganah, we have 
seen (para. 95), is a very poor one and could not bear a heavier 
assessment; and the same may be said of its neighbour 
Ktodbi South, (para. 96). 

193. Of that parganah Mr. Wood writes as follows : — 

With the exception of eight villages the parganah is 
“ generally inundated [every year]. In some villages flood 
“ where severe carries every thing before it. Again, if the 
“ water lies for more than a couple of days the crops are des- 
“ troyed. Fish take an active part in their destruction. On 
“ the other hand a gentle inundation does good to the rice crops 
“ and a dry season brings iu a very good rabi, chiefly barley 
and barley and wheat mixed. 
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" Very little sugar-cane, of course, is cultivated, the A. I., 
“ crops being principally tobacco on the high land round the 
“village sites. In the year of survey, 1864-65, we found 
“ according to the village papers 6,969 acres yielding a cash 
“ rental of° Rs. 22,630, viz : — 774 acres A. I., crops at Ks. 5,07 0 
“or Es. 6-8-9 an acre; and others 6,195 acres at Es. 17,560, 
“or Es. 2-13-4 an acre. Battai, then, may be said to prevail 
“ in the proportion of 3^ to 1. 

194. “General enquiries have not proved successful. 
“ I have therefore been obliged to fall back on the village papers 
“ of the year of survey. The average per acre as above shown 
“ is Es. 2-13-4 for other than A. I., crops and that of the entire 
“ rental is Es. 3-3-11. I accordingly determined on three rates, 
viz : — 


Eent rate, Es. 3 0 0, Es. 2 8 0 and Es. 2 0 0 
Eevenue rate, „ 1 8 0, „ 14 0 and Ee. 10 0 

“ for good, middling and inferior villages, for good and middling 
“ soil ; and Es. 1-8-0 rent rate, Es. 0-12-0 revenue rate for in- 
“ ferior. A close inspection of the crops and style of cultiva- 
“ tion convinced me that these rates would answer admirably as 
“ a ground work for general calculations. I have applied these 
“ rates to each village, increasing or reducing accor^ng to the 
“ condition of each ; and after going over the accounts of the 
“ past five years with Thdkiir Gumdn Singh and examining the 
“ Court of Ward’s accounts for the past seven years, was pleased 
“ to find that my estimates based on the above rates came pretty 
“near the average assets of the past five years in the case of 
“ Thdkiir Gum4n Singh, and of seven years in that of the 
“Mahmuddbdd estate.” 


195. The jama thus assessed comes to Es. 23,005, 
which is 39 per cent, of an increase upon the summary jama 
and which falls : — 


On cultivated area. 


„ assessable 
„ total 


n 

99 


Per plough Es. 8-15-6. 


... Es. 0 14 10 
... „ 0 11 1 

0 8 8 


• r* 


• • « 
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196. The khasrah are^ are as follows :• 


Barren, ... ... ... 

. . • acres 

8,051 

Groves less then 10 per cent.. 


1,099 

Revenue free, 


52 

Total unassessable, 

... ,, 

9,202 

Culturable, 

. 4 . 

8,517 

Cultivated, 

... ,, 

24,791 

Total assessable, ... 

• •4 yy 

33,308 


of which only 260 acres are returned as irrigated, the reason 
of which is, that the annual inundations render irrigation by 
artificial means unnecessary except for the small area occupied 
by tobacco and opium. 

To each head of the cultivating community are 2 acres 
of assessable land of which half an acre is uncultivated ; so 
that there is not inconsiderable room for improvement here. 

197. The Commissioner of the Division, Major Reid, at 
first considered these assessments of Sadrpur and Kundri too 
low, and he objected to the theory set up by Mr. Wood that 
it was not equitable to assess as irrigated land which owed its 
supply of water to kachcha wells which have to be renewed 
every year. But after much careful .deliberation he decided 
on approving of the settlement officer’s proposals in considera- 
tion of the precarious nature of the landlord’s income where 
battai prevails so largely ; and because he did not consider 
sufl&cient pnmiJ facie grounds existed for disturbing Mr. 
Wood’s assessments. 

198. Other reasons for imposing a very moderate de- 
miand upon the parganah under notice are afforded by its 
liability to devastating floods which often destroy the rice 
crops, the mainspring of its prosperity ; and by the very light 
jama which has been payable hitherto. We shall fuither on 
m these pages see how the somewhat .similar parganahs of 
Kundri North and Tambour have been similarly lightly assess- 
ed by another officer; and there can be little hesitation in 
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expressing an opinion tliat Mr. Wood’s estimates are wisely 
moderate, and are quite as much as the land can hear or the 
landholders pay. 

199. While the settlement ofiScer was thus busy in the 
east of the district his assistant was not idle in the west. 
Simultaneously with Mr. Wood’s revision of the Sadrpur and 
Kundri assessments, Mr Boys inspected the three parganahs 
of Gondlamau, Karauna and Aurangdbdd, and submitted 
his proposals for their assessment to the settlement officer for 
approval. The revision was thus the joint work of both 
officera, and we shall now see how that revision was made. 

200. Gondlamau has been described in another place 
(para. 106) as being but a poor parganah compared with its 
neighbour Bari, and as being much cut up by the ravines of 
the river Sarain. The villages in the immediate vicinity of 
the Giimti too are very sandy ; and the uplands are in soine 
places simply driving sand. 

I 

“ This being the general nature of the soil,” writes Mr. 
Boys, it follows that the parganah is almost entirely depend- 
ent on the winter rains for the rabi crops, while many 
villages consist almost entirely of kharif lands, 

“ There is one peculiarity which as far as my experience 
“ of other parganahs goes is particularly noticeable in this, viz., 
“ the irregular character of the cultivation. In many villages 
“ whole tracts of land are taken under cultivation for a couple 
“ of years in order to be deserted for fresh land the next three 
" or fom, the land being too poor to admit of continuous cul- 
“ tivation. 

“ The amins in recording the amount of land under cul- 
“ tivation have not paid attention to this, and have in many 
“ places entered as “ cultivated ” land which has evidently not 
“ been under the plough for many years. The zeminddrs com- 
‘‘ plain of this, I think with very good reason. 

201. “The waste land of the parganah is generally 
“very poor, and can hardly be taken into consideration in 
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“ assessing the parganah. Much of the waste land is required 
“ as a change soil, the cultivation, from the character of the 
“ soil, being very wandering. 

“ The following seems to me to be the correct theory on 
“ which to assess waste lands : — 

“ First, set aside as unassessable such an amount of land 
“ as is necessary for the grazing of cattle, stacking of man- 
“ ures, &c. 

“Next, set aside as unassessable all the land which on 
“ calculation the assessing officer considers wHl not be brought 
“ under cultivation within the period of assessment, 

“ The rest should be looked upon as assessable land, and 
“ should be rated upon the following principle. That which is 
“ likely from the abundance of population, &;c., to come under 
“ the plough at once should be assessed at almost fuU rates ; 
“ that which will come under assessment [sic] in 15 years 
“ time at half rates ; that which will not come under assessment 
“ until near the expiration of the period of settlement at the 
“ very lowest rates. Care of course must be taken that the 
“ assessment calculated in this way does not press too heavily on 
“ the village at present, so as to hinder the application of energy 
on the part of the zeminddr. Assessment on this principle 
“ will not be an easy task, but I imagine it will be the true one 
“ if it can only be applied properly. A consideration of the 
“ number and the class of the population, the existence of other 
“ large tracts of waste land in the neighbourhood, the character 
“ of the zemindar, and the quality of the soil itself will of 
“ course be necessary. 

202. “ Starting on the experience gained in Bdri and 

“ Mahmuddbdd parganahs, where Captain Thompson found 
“ Es, 3 for irrigated, and Es. 2 for unirrigated land to answer 
“ fairly, and bearing in mind that these rates had been in many 
“ cases reduced by Mr. Wood after careful testing to Es. 2-12-0 
“ and Es. 1-12-0, I started with the following rates : — 

Es. 2-8-0 for irrigated of all sorts. 

„ 1-8-0 for xmirrigated domat and matydr. 

„ 1-0-0 for unirrigated bhur. 
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" I reduced the rates fixed for Bdri and Mahmuddbdd, 
" because I felt certain from my previous knowledge of the 
general character of this parganah that it could not possibly 
“ stand the same rates as those across the river Sardin. I fixed 
a different rate for unirrigated domat and bhur, giving the 
“ latter the advantage of 8 annas from a consideration of the 
“ character of the cultivation. Domat lands as a rule are 
“ cultivated continuously and can therefore stand a full rate, 
“ while bhur lands are not so cultivated and are often deserted 
“ for several years. 

203. “ By fixing my rates thus low, I also allowed my- 

self full opportunity of adding to the jama of any village, 
“ which from peculiar circumstances might be able to stand even 
“ more than the full rates. Where I found a village particularly 
“ bad, or where theland seemed more than generally irregularly 
** cultivated, I have deducted something and thus by keeping 
“ my rates as a kind of medium basis on which to found my 
** assessment, I have added or deducted accordingly as from my 
“ inspection of the village I judged it capable of bearing more 
“or less.” 


204. Eegarding these remarks of Mr. Boys, Mr. Wood 
wrote as follows in his Annual Report for 1866-67’. 

“ Having finished these two eastern parganahs [Sadrpur 
and Kundri] I went over to the three western and found that 
Mr. Boys had thoroughly inspected every village save one 
thathehad overlooked. His notes [mauzahwarin the parganah 
“ note-books] were very full and to the point. He had classified 
“ the villages in three circles, good, average and poor, I quote , 
“ from his report.” Then follows a quotation from Mr. Boys’ 
notes explaining why he adopted Es. 2-8-0, Rs. 2-0-0 and 
Ee. 1-0-0 as revenue rates, but which has been quoted above 
and need not therefore be repeated. 

In reference to this Mr. Wood remarks ; — 

“ Here I found he had made a mistake for he had not 
“seen my subsequent reports, in which I had altered those 
*' rates. ^ I found also that he had one uniform rate for all 
three circles. 
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“ Having inspected every village save two or three I 
“ determined on having four circles with rates as follows : — 




Unirrigated. 


Cirolea. 

AH irrigated. 

Pomatj Maty^. 

Blmr. 

Waste. 

L, 

Bs. As. P. 

3 0 0 

Rs. As- P. 

18 0 

Es. As, P, 

10 0 

From 2 to 4 annaa 

II, ... 

2 12 0 

1 8 0 

10 0 

according to q^uality of 
the soil and means oi 
proprietors^ 

IIL, ... 

2 8 0 

1 4 0 

10 0 


17., ... 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

’ 0 12 0 



“ and it was upon these rates that the parganah was finally 
" assessed.” 


205. The khasraii areas of Gondlamau are ass follows : — ■ 


Barren, 

acres 

4,809 

Groves less than 10 per cent.. 

f f} 

356 

Revenue free, 


49 

Total unassessahle, ... 


5,214 

Culturable, ... ... 

77 

7,447 

Cultivated, 


28,289 

Total assessable. 

73 

35,727 


of which only 2582 acres, or about 7 per cent, of the assess- 
able area, are irrigated ; a very low proportion indeed. Each 
head of the cultivating community has 3 acres of assessable 
land of which 2^ are actually under cultivation. The per- 
centage of first class crops is 3,307 of the whole. The sum- 
mary demand was Rs. 27,557, the revised is Rs. 36,401, or 32 
per cent, of an increase ; and the incidence is : — 


On cultivated area 
„ assessable „ 

,1 total „ 

Per plough it is Rs. 11-5-3. 


Rs. 14 7 




10 4 
0 14 3 
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206. Upon the same principles, and during the same 
season (1866-67), were assessed the neighbouring parganahs 
of KaEAOTA and AuBANGiBiD. 

The area of the former is thus distributed ; — 


Barren, 

acres 

2,262 

Groves less than 10 per cent., 


590 

Revenue free, 


372 

Total unassessable, ... 

If 

3,224 

Culturable, 

Jf 

7,024 

Cultivated, 

if 

16,986 

Total assessable. 

if 

24,010 


of which only 4,269, or about one-sixth of the assessable area, 
are returned as irrigated. The first class crops are 37^ per 
cent, of the -whole, and, as has been already stated (para. 
105), the parganah on the whole is fairly good. 

- The revised demand is Rs. 27,544, giving an increase of 
■62 per cent, on the previous demand of Es. 1,69,544, and an 
incidence of 


Rs. 1 ‘ 9 11 on the cultivated area. 
,‘,12 4 : „ assessable „ 

,,102 „ total 


Per plough it is Rs. 11-11-4. 

To each head of the agricultural population there are 2 ‘6. 
acres of assessable land, of which r9 are cultivated. 


207. The figures for Aurangdbid (para. 104), which we 
have seen, is but a poor parganah, are as follows : — 

Barren, ... ... ... acres 4,172 

Groves under 10 per cent., ... „ 722 

Revenue free, ... ... „ 89 




Total un^sessable. 


4,983 
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Culturable ... ... Rs. 9,838 

Groves over 10 per cent,, ... „ 317 

Cultivated, ... . ... „ 23,154 

Total assessable, ... „ 33,309 

of which only 1,416 are returned as irrigated. The first class 
crops are only 19^ per cent, of the whole. There is, however, 
rooin for improvement, as the uncultivated culturable area is 
comparatively large. 

The former demand was Rs. 16,769. The revision has 
increased it by 68 per cent., bringing it up to Rs. 28,365 and 
giving an incidence of 

Rs. 1 3 7 on cultivation area. ' 

„ 0 13 7 „ assessable „ 

„ 0 11 10 „ total „ 

and of Rs. 11-8-9 on each plough. 

208. This brings us over the cold weather of 1866-67 ; 
and we shall now describe the work of the following season, 
which was the revision of the assessments of parganahs 
Machhretah and Misrikh by Mr. Wood, and of parganah 
Chandra by Mr. Boys. 

209. Mr. Wood was transferred from the district before 
he had time to submit a formal report of his work, but he 
subsequently recorded a “ note” explanatory of the principles 
that guided him “in the determination of his rent rates and 
in the revision generally of parganahs Machhretah and 
Misrikh” ; and from this note I shall quote extensively, as it is 
very desirable that the assessing officer should speak for him- 
self wherever it is possible. 

210. “In March 1866 b;^ direction of the Financial 
“ Commissioner, I visited certain villages of the Bassaidih 
“ t’aluka [parganah Bd,ri] in order to report whether the demand 
“ fixed by Captain Thompson, Settlement Officer, was excessive 
“ as represented by the t’alukd^. 

“After an inspection of the villages I selected three ; 
*' good, average, and inferior. In each I had 12 fields of wheat 
“cut, or in all 36 fields; viz., 18 irrigated and 18 unirrigated. 
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“ The fields were selected by myself in different parts of the 
“ villages, a few in the presence of the t’alukddr’s agent, the rest 
“ in his own presence. I selected them according to their pro- 
“ ductive powers. A few were objected to, so in lieu of them, 
" I took those pointed out by the t’alukddr or his agent. I 
“ picked out a rich crop, not the best ; an average crop ; and an 
“ inferior, the very worst. 

21 1. “ The average produce having been ascertained I 
“ spread it over 30 years viz., 10 years unusually good, 10 years 
“ middling, and 10 years inferior ; and obtained the average pro- 
“ duce of one year. I converted the grain into money at 30 
“ seers for the rupee. It must be observed that all the villages 
“ paid rent in kind. T found that the gross divisible produce 
“ per maund was 32 seers, of which the landlord got 16 seers. 
“ Thus the Government share was 8 seers or one-fifth of the 
“ gross produce. Having converted the average produce per 
“ acre into money at an average price of 30 seers the rupee, I 
“ got the following result : — 

Bevenue rate on irrigated, ... Bs. 2 12 9 

Do. do. unirrigated, ... „ 1 12 9 

“ I applied Bs. 2-12-0 and Bs. 1-12-0 ; Captain Thompson’s 
“ rates having been Bs. 3 and Bs. 2 ; and found the jamas came 
“ to 3^ per cent, short of that officer’s declared assessment. 
“ He had reduced the jamas at his rates where he had found it 
“ necessary.” 

212. Mr. "Wood then records how that in the following 
November he inspected many more villages of the same 
parganah, Bdri, and of Mahmud^bdd ; and that his proposed 
reductions in the former were sanctioned, but not those in 
the latter ; and goes on to say : — 

“ Brom extended experience and enquiry I came to the 
“ conclusion that the demand on Bassaidih was excessive. I 
“ re-inspected the villages, and submitted another report pro- 
“ posing material reductions, and these also were sanctioned by 
“ the Financial Commissioner. 

" In January following ! broke fresh ground, taking up 
“ ppganahs Sad^ur and Kundri to the extreme east of the 
“district. Having inspected every village most minutely I 
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“ reported my rent-rates for sanction, and went off to tlie 
“ western parganahs to supervise the work of my assistant 
“ Mr, Boys.” 

213, The settlement officer then proceeds to quote Mr. 
Boys’ remarks as already quoted by me (para. 184) and adds ; — 

“ Havmg inspected every village save two or three, I 
“ determined on having four circles with rates as follows ; — 
vide para. 185. 

214, On the rates used in Maohhretah and Miseikh, 
Mr. Wood writes : — 

“ Finding my rates for Aurungdbdd, Gondlamau, and 
“ Earauna, assessed the year before, would suit Machhretah 
“ and Misrikh admirably I intended keeping to those rates. 
“ But as on enquiry I learnt that I had under assessed some of 
“ the best villages of Earauna ; and finding some equally 
good and some better villages in Machhretah and Misr ikh, I 
“ determined on enhancing the rates in them. For instance, 
the revenue rates on first class villages were — ^ 

All irrigated, Es. 3 0 0 per^cre. 

Domat and matydr unirrigated, „ 1 8 0 „ 

Bhur unirrigated, „ 10 0 „ 

“ The villages found to be ^s good and better than the 
best I had seen in Earauna were classified as A, I., and 
“ according to their goodness, I applied the above rates plus 
“ from 5 to 25 per cent.” 

215, The khasrah statistics of Machhretah are as fol- 
lows : — 


Barren, 

Groves under 10 per cent.,j 
Ee venue free. 

... acres 

••• 99 

... ,, 

7,392 

1,096 

544 

Total unassessable. 

• * • 99 

9,032 

Gulturable, ... 

Groves over 10 per cent. 
Cultivated, ... ... • 

... y, 

... y, 

18,490 

34 

41,434, 

Total assessable, ... 

• •f ly 

59,958 
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of wMch 9,167 acres are irrigated, or say tlie one-sixth part 
of the entire assessable area; a very fair proportion for this 
district. Indeed the parganah is comparatively a good one, 
and we have seen (para. 103) that it is the best in the whole 
tahsil. 


The summary demand was Rs. 39,081 ; the revision makes 
it Es. 71,742, or 83^ per cent, of an increase, and the incidence 
is : — 

On cultivated area, ... ... Es. 1 11 8 

„ assessable „ ... ... „ 13 2 

„ total „ „ 10 7 and 

per plough it is Es. 13-1-2. 

Each head of the agricultural population has 2f acres of 
assessable land, of which 2 are under cultivation, so that there 
is room for improvement. 


216 . Misbikh: — 


Barren, 

Groves under 10 per cent., 
Revenue free, 

acres 

... ,, 

8,612 

1,170 

178 

Total unassessable, 


9,960 

Culturable, ... • ... 

Groves over 10 per cent.,... 
Cultivated, 

••• j; 

26,844 

77 

40,754 

Total assessable, ... 


67,675 


of which only 8,535 are irrigated, or about one-eighth of the 
^essable area. The parganah as we have seen (para. 100) 
is not so good as Machhretah ; and the first class crops are 
only 23 per cent, of the whole. 


The summary demand of Es. 42,053 has been increased 
by _54i per cent, to Es. 64,044, which gives the following 
incidence : — ® 


On cultivated area, 
„ assessable „ 

,, total, ,, 

!Per plough Es. 12-9-8. 


* • • 


Bs. 






19 6 
0 15 5 
0 13 5 and 


4 * • 
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There is considerable room for improvement in the par- 
ganah, for out of every 3 acres of assessable land which each 
head of the cultivating community has, 1 are still unculti- 
vated. . 

217. Parganah Chandra has the following khasrah 
classification. 


Barren, 

Groves under 10 per cent.. 

... acres 

... 3 , 

6,079 

1,123 

Total unassessable. 

... 3 , 

7,202 

Culturable, 

Groves over 10 per cent,... 
Cultivated, 

... 33 

... 3 , 

* • * 

16,530 

13 

58,655 

Total assessable, ... 

• )} 

75,198 


of which only 8,846 are irrigated. 

218. The parganah, we have seen (para. 101), is a very 
poor one. Only 4^ per cent, of the rents are paid in cash, and only 
16 per cent, of the whole are first class crops, the third class 
being 38. This is the smallest percentage of first class crops, 
and the largest percentage of third class crops, in the whole 
tahsil. The uncultivated culturable land, in area acres 16,530, 
is of the very worst description, and can bear merely a nomi- 
nal rate. Wells fall in with ruinous rapidity. The proprie- 
tors of the parganah are all of them Gaur Bajphts, distant 
relatives of each other, and imbued with a spirit of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, as well against their 
plansmen and neighbours as also amongst themselves. Indeed 
in many instances the litigation which has been carried on 
between various members of the brotherhood has quite beggared 
one or both parties. 

219, Mr. Boys inspected and proposed new jamas for 
the parganah, which gave an increase of 117 per cent, on the 
previous demand of Rs. 33,771, and an incidence on the cul- 
tivated area of Es. 1-4 per acre. These jamas were refused 
by the great mass of the zeminddrs, who without consider- 
ing the present position and actual capabilities of their villages, 
were alarmed at the great increase upon what they had been 
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paying for tlie past ten or twelve years : and they in large 
numbers declined to sign the kabulyats. 

This was in March 1868, -when the assessing oflScer was 
suddenly transferred to another district: and in the following 
month Mr. "Wood had to vacate his appointment on the return 
from furlough of Captain Young, who was re-posted to his old 
district. This officer immediately took up the question, and 
with the sanction of the authorities revised and reduced Mr. 
Boys’ assessments. I quote as follows from his notes on this 
revision. 

220. “At &st I held out no hope of any alteration being 
“ made in the jamas as announced by Mr. Boys, deeming that 
“ any unnecessary interference would be likely to bring forward 
^‘frivolous objections, and that no one was likely to accept a 
“jama which there was any hope of getting reduced. 

“ But as time went on, and I was myself led to believe 
“ the assessments high, I decided that they must be reduced ; 
“and after obtaining sanction from the Commissioner and 
“ Financial Commissioner -set about giving relief accordingly ; 
“ with the result that the amount of the revised demand was 
“left at Bs. 58,546, excluding cesses, instead of Bs. 77,000 as 
“ proposed by Mr. Boys. 

221. “I am fully persuaded that these reductions were 
“ imperatively necessary. I need turn no further than to Mr. 
“ Boys’ own demi-official note to me to show good reasons. 
“ When such a state [of indebtedness and litigation] obtains as 
“he has described in that letter it is out of the question to 
“ suppose that so large and sudden an increase as 117 per cent. 
“ can possibly be paid, even supposing the new assessments do 
“ not really exceed the limit of half assets ; which I incline to 
“ doubt in this particular instance. 

“ I do not consider unirrigated bhur can pay Be. 1 per 
“acre [all round, as Mr. Boys had rated it], for though that 
“ may not_ inadequately represent half the landlord’s rental 
“when it is under crop it must be remembered that often, 
“ indeed generally, only half is cultivated at a time, and heiwe 
a lower rate is essential. 
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222. The reductions given I believe were adequate, 
“ indeed liberal ; but in one case the zeminddr persisted in 
“ refusing to engage, and I v?-as therefore compelled to ask for 
"sanction to farm [under Regulation VIII of 1793] the estate, 
"■which consists of eight villages, the proprietors meanwhile 
" continuing to receive malikana of 10 per cent. This -was 
"absolutely necessary, for it is no secret that the clan -which 
■"holds theparganah between them combined to resist the in- 
“ crease by agreeing not to take up each other’s estates ; think- 
"ing that by holding out the authorities would eventually give 
" in, as they had been accustomed to see the chakladar yield, 
"when his “tashkhis” was unanimously refused and he saw 
" the period for realization of the kists dra-wing on. , 

" The period of farm has been fixed at five years ; and 
" with a view of giving the proprietor as little annoyance as 
possible the farmer has been chosen from amongst the bro- 
" therhood. For the compact alluded to above dissolved at 
" once, as soon as it was found that farm was really meant ; and 
" several applications from amongst the clan were received. 

" I may add here, that although these eight villages have 
" been farmed, there are several pattis in other villages left to 
" the proprietors for which they engaged without further 
"trouble.” 

223. The prudence displayed by Captain Young in his 
revision cannot be called in question for a moment ; and from 
what has been recorded above about the parganah it cannot 
be doubted that his revised assessment of Rs. 58,546, which 
is so much as 73 per cent, of an increase upon the summary 
jama, is quite as much as Government can hope from such a 
district and from such a body of zemindto. 

The incidence is — 


On cultivated area, 

Rs, 

0 

15 

11 

„ assessable „ 

jy 

0 

12 

5 

,, total, „ 

yy 

0 

11 

4 


Per plough it is Rs. 12-3-8, which is hea-vier than in Gondla- 
mau, Aurangdb^d, or Karauna, although the incidence of 
the jama per acre in those parganahs is much greater than 
that here. There is little if any room for the spread of cul- 
tiyation ; for the waste land is not likely ever to come under 
the category of " cultivated,” ’ 
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224. We now come to the last parganah of this (Misrikh) 
tahsil, Maholi, which was assessed by Captain Young, and 
which we have seen (para. 102) is a good parganah, much 
better than its neighbour Chandra. 


Barren, ... 

Groves under 10 per cent., 
Eevenue free. 

acres 

... „ 

4,423 

1,466 

14 

Total unassessable. 


5,903 

Culturable, 

Groves over 10 per cent., 
Cultivated, 

• •• 

if 

8,825 

36 

28,029 

Total assessable, ... 

... jj 

36,890 


of which a comparatively fair amount, namely 9,569 acres, iS 
irrigated. 


The revised assessment is Es. 43,370, being a rise 45| 
per cent, on the summary demand of Es. 29,769 ; and the 
incidence is : — 


On cultivated area, ... ... Rs. 18 9 

„ assessable „ „ 1 2 10 

„ total ,, ... ... ,, 1 0 3 

and per plough Es. 11-12-9. Each head of the cultivating 
community has If acres of assessable land of which 1-^ are 
cultivated. 

The first class crops are 35 per cent, of the "Whole, a very 
good proportion. 

225. In the foregoing pages (paras. 169-214) we havC 
seen how eleven parganahs were assessed upon Captain 
Thompson’s system. We shall now see how in the remaining 
ten. Captain Young striking out a new line for himself, 
framed his assessments upon a somewhat different system; to' 
understand which large quotations must be given from his ‘ 
report upon the parganah under notice, the first parganah 
actually assessed by him. 
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226. He writes as follows : — 

“The system of assessment [in Maholi] was the same as 
“ that used in all the parganahs I assessed last year [1868-69] 
“ and is fully explained further on. The rates used were ; 

Fibst class villages. 

Irrigated goind, Es. 3 8 0 Unirrigated goind, Es. 2 4 0 

Do. manjha, „ 2 8 0 Do. manjha, „ 1 12 0 

Do. bhur, „ 1 12 o I>o. bhur, „ 1 2 0 

Second class villages. 

Irrigated goind, Es. 3 4 0 Unirrigated goind, Es. 2 4 0 
Do. manjha, „ 2 4 0 Do. manjha, „ 1 8 0 

Do. bhur, „ 1 8 0 Do. bhur, „ 1 0 0 

Thibd class villages. 

Irrigated goind, Es. 3 0 0 Unirrigated goind, Es. 2 0 0 
Do. manjha, „ 2 0 0 Do. manjha, „ 1 4 0 

Do. bhur, „ 18 0 Do. bhur, „ 1 0 0 

227. “ With reference to these rates I think it desirable 
“ to explain that special considerations induced me to make a 
“ specially lenient assessment of this parganah. 

“ These considerations were : — 

“ First, that the loyal grantees [who own a considerable 
“portion of the parganah] are none of them resident, all, or 
“ almost all, having estates elsewhere on which they reside. 

“ Secondly, that there are a set of residents who from 
long association with the land as mohaddams have acquired 
“ p idea that they are old proprietors. These men are all 
inimi cal to the grantees, and give a great deal of trouble 
“ unless judiciously managed. , Many of them are Kurmees, to 
whom in a great measure the prosperity of the parganah is 
due.i and these men being strong in numbers and having, as 
“ they think, a common grievance against the grantees* are 
“able to combine to keep down rents. and leases. 
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“ For these reasons, then, I considered I "was justified 
“ in taking a slightly lower rate from this parganah than I 
“ should otherwise have been disposed to assess at, to save the 
“ estates from deterioration and perhaps sale. Whereas I con- 
“ fidently hope that, by reason of the moderate demand levied, 
“ the property which has been bestowed on these men by the 
“Government will rapidly improve and become of great 
“ ultimate value. 

“ Meantime every effort has been made to secure to old 
“ Tnokaddams and others who have long had an interest of one 
“ sorter another in the land, the most hberal terms which the 
“ law allows.” 

228. Captain Young then goes on to explain the princi- 
ples which guided bim in assessing this and the neighbouring 
parganahs of Sitapur, Hargam and Laharpur. / 

“Rents in the Sitapur district,” he writes, “are as a 
“ rule paid in kind and not in cash, the exception being in the 
“ case of Moraos and Kurrpees, who are in the habit of paying 
“ cash for garden lands, and lands sown with sugar-cane, and 
“ in some few instances for grain crops. 

Where these cash rents are found there has been but 
“ little difficulty comparatively in ascertaining the amount paid 
“ per blgah. In the case, however, of lands paying rents by 
“battai the work of ascertaining the exact outturn of the crops, 
“ and consequently the exact amount of the landlord’s share, 
“ and still more of justly estimating the money value of such 
“ share, is a matter of much greater difficulty. No one year’s 
outturn can be safely assumed as the basis of assessment, nor 
“any one year’s price-current as a standard for converting the 
“ out-turn into money. 

“ The landlord’s profits are neVer constant, but vary pro- 
“ portionately as the season is bad or good. It is true this 
“ variation is in a measure balanced by the high prices which 
“ usually prevail in bad seasons as compared with those in good; 
“ but stm it is manifest that for an assessment to work weU in 
“ a district paying by battai it must be based upon a broad 
“ system of averages, which taking one year with another shall 
“leave to the proprietor at least as large a share as that which 
“the Government demands. 
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“ Considering the indebtedness of the proprietors as a 
*‘rule, and the fact that they have no capital to fall back upon 
“ when a bad season overtakes them, and remembering the 
" strictness with which the claims of the Government for its 
“ revenue have to be met, it is unnecessary I should vindicate 
“ the principle which I have endeavoured to observe, viz., that 
“ if I made an error in estimating the assets of a village, it 
should always be rather to the prejudice of the Government 
“ than to that of the proprietor. 

229. “The system which has hitherto been in vogue in 
“ this district has been to assess all the irrigated land at one 
“ rate and all unirrigated land at another, and to put a nominal 
“ rate of two annas an acre on culturable waste. This sum was 
“ of course liable to modification, either in the way of increase 
“ or abatement, after the assessing officer had visited the village 
“ and made his own estimate. 

“ For reasons which I need not enter into at length I 
“ relinquished this plan, and determined to attempt a rather 
“ more detailed system, which I proceed to describe. 

230. “I found in such instances as here and there 
“ occurred of a village paying all, or nearly all, its rents in cash, 
“ that as a rule the renting value of the land was ceteris pari- 
“ lus directly in proportion to its proximity to the village site ; 
“and where the landlord divides the crop, similarly he 
“ obtains proportionately a very much larger amount of rent per 

acre from the inlying lands to that realized from those more 
“ distant. Obviously where the site is there is manure ; and 
“ there, if any where, well water is sure to be found. Hence 
“ the manured and irrigated land can, and should of course, 
“pay a heavier tax than less favoured lands. 

“ I framed, therefore, six sets of rates, three for irrigated 
“and three for unirrigated lands, according as they might be 
“ classed into goind, manjha, or uparhar. I may conve- 
niently here state that I found an unirrigated rate for goind' 
“to be quite unnecessary, as, except in the case of one village,' 
“I always found that at least as niuch land as I classed as 
“goind was irrigated. 

; . J231, “ But although these six rates were provided they 
“were not always all brought into. play. . I often found t'seo- 
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“for the irrigated and two for the unirrigated land quite 
“ sufficient, as the third Aar, locally called the hhur har, 
“ whether positive bhur or not, was only separated off either 
“ when the inferiority of the soil was very marked, or when by 
“ reason of the size of the village I found it impossible to 
“ apply the medium rate of lands very far removed from the 
" village. 


232 . “ To explain my meaning more thoroughly. In 

" the case of a compact village in which the site is centrically 
“ placed, and all the lands within a radius of say half a mile. 
“ from it, no marked difference being perceptible in the quality 
“ of the soil, no upar har or bhur har, may have been, 
“ found requisite, and hence only the rates for goind and 
“ manjha, irrigated and unirrigated respectively, would come 
“into operation. On the other hand, in the case of a village- 
“two miles long with only one site and that at one end, as. 
“ soon as I got beyond what I considered might fairly be 
“ classed as manjha, or middle har, I placed the remaining 
“land, whether positively bhur or not, into my bhur har,, 
“ as it is impossible that where a man has to go so great a. 
“ distance with his cattle and ploughs to his field, he can 
“ plough it, and weed it as often, or manure it and guard it 
“ so thoroughly, as where he has but a quarter of that distance 
“ to go. To guard against all possible misunderstanding, 
“here remark that these observations would not of course 
“ apply, or this plan be followed to the same extent, where, 
“ as is sometimes the case, these very distant lands are culti- 
“ vated by pykasht asamis, residing in immediate proximity- 
“ to their holdings but over the border. Nor again where 
“from the presence of a stream on the boundary, in 
“the neighbourhood of which there may lie a tract of fertile 
“ tei'ai land, as we sometimes find. But these are special' 
“ features which are specially provided for when found. 

233 . “ So far with reference to the bhur har and' 

** manjha. The manner in which the goind was estimated' 
was somewhat different, and I am indebted to one of Mr. 
“ Carnegy’s reports for the suggestion which I followed in 
“ respect to the same. 

“ The amln’s classification of this land is always specula- 
“ tive, and. very often exceedingly incorrect. Moreover by 
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“ Mr. Carnegy’s plan its amount can be calculated with a 
“ considerable amount of certainty. For, given the number 
“ of cattle ip. the village and the amount of the manure may 
“ be readily estimated. 

j “Mr. Camegy as well as calculating the amount of 
“ manure derivable from the cattle, also takes into considera- 
“^on the dust-heaps and house-sweepings, which of course are 
proportionate to the population of the village. 

“ The result of his calculation was that he found he 
“ might estimate the goind land at an acre and a fraction per 
“ plough, and the house-sweepings and refuse heaps at a rood 
“ or a rood and a half per house. 

“ Availing myself of these calculations, and of the opinion 
“ given me by three or four intelligent zemindars, I decided 
“ on one acre per plough as a safe and convenient average at 
“ which the goind land might be estimated. I did not add 
“ anything to this on account of the house-sweepings, as such 
“ are often of little value, being only suited to peculiar con- 
“ ditions of soil. 

“ In very large villages, where many cart bullocks, were 
“ found kept by traders, or cows to any extent, these were 
“ taken into consideration in making the estimate, as they 
“ contribute of course to the stock of manure. But ordinarily 
“ I contented myself with assuming- the goind land to exist in 
“ the proportion of one acre to each resident plough ; i. e., the 
“ ploughs of pykasht cultivators were excluded. 

234. “ Having thus classified the lands of each village 

“ into goind, rmnjha or upar har, by the method above des- 
“ cribed, and having checked on the spot the return of irriga- 
“ ted land in the presence of the proprietor and putwari, and 
“ made such notes as after inspecting the whole of the land 
“ suggested themselves, I proceeded to determine in Which of 
“ the three classes cif/est class, second class or third class the 
“ village should be entered ; and first, second, or third class 
“ rates for soil were applied accordingly. 

- 235. “ To assist in the right classification of the villages 

“ ^ well as being guided by my own judgment after visiting 
“ eaclh village, I made use of tl^e following plan. On- 
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entering each, parganaii I took the opinions, as opportuihty 
“occurrea of the kanungo and of three or four of the zeihm- 
“ daxs of the parganah, not as to the relative value of particu- 
“ lar villages, but as to which ten or. fifteen were beyond all 
“ others the &esi, and which the worst ten or fifteen in the par- 
“ ganah. 


“ The difference between the very lest and very worst 
“villages .is so broad generally, that there was never any diffi- 
“cult;pra obtaining this much reliable information. All not 
“in either of these categories were for the time supposed to 
“ form the second class, and after visiting them I decided whe- 
“ ther as being above or below the average they should go 
“into the first or third class respectively, or as of average 
“ capabilities be left in the second class. 

236. “ In finally determining the assessment of a village, 

“ the following information which was previously recorded in 
“the note-book which from the first [see section 170] has 
“ been used in this district, was made use of : — 

I.- — ^The assets of the village as obtained by translating 
into cash at liberal rates the jamabandis of the 
previous five years as given by the patwaris. 
With regard to these rates, the principle was adopt- 
ed of taking only the selling rates of each sort 
of grain at harvest, instead of the rates extending 
over the whole year. In this way the average 
obtained was of course most favorable to the 
zeminddrs, the cheapest selling price being taken 
as the criterion. 

II. — The caste of cultivators. 

III. — ^The class of crops. 

IW — ^Proportion of irrigated land to unirrigatedt 
W— The number of ploughs. 

“ With this information on record, and the remarks re- 
“ corded on the spot at hand for reference ; and the rule being 
“ observed that the villages inspected on one day should be 
** assessed on the same, or at latest on the next day, while all 
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“ the impressions the visit had left on one’s mind were fresh ; 
“ a considerable amount of confidence in determining the de- 
" mand was generally felt. 

. 237. “ It is hardly necessary to state that objections pre- 

ferred were always taken into careful consideration, for this 
“ duty is one of the very first inculcated in all treatises on the 
subject of assessment ; but as I have never assessed a village 
without personally visiting it first and examining it to the 
best of my ability, the proprietor or his representative being 
“ with me, I found myself as a rule very soon able to convince 
“ objectors of the moderation of the demand. 

“ Whilst visiting the village it was my plan to give the 
‘^proprietor the satisfaction of showing his worst fields, I taking 
“ care to visit his best. 

“ In spite, however, of careful inspection and of every 
“ desire to make a moderate assessment, and in spite also of 
“ absolute conviction of the moderation of the demand, I have 
“ occasionally found it necessary to abate it on account of the 
“ poverty or indebtedness of the proprietor, or the number of 
“ months dependent on him, or some such similar reason. But 
although I have used such discretion not unfrequently, and 
“ although I know the standard of half assets in many cases has 
“ not been attained, I still fear that the heavy expenses attendant 
“ on the litigation in the settlement courts, and the monstrous 
“ rates of interest which under the strict application of the law 
“relating to mortgages to t’alukdd,rs the courts have been 
“ obliged to decree, will inevitably lead to the transfer of many 
“ ancestral lands by sale or mortgage in the course of the next 
“ few years, and when rights have once been defined.” 

238. Captain Young then goes on to describe how he 
determined the rates used by him in assessing this parganah. 
■He writes:— 

“ I have explained above the manner in which I arranged 
“ the villages of each parganah into first, second, and third class, 

“ and how I classified the lands of each village into goind,, 
“ manjha har, and upar har, irrigated and unirrigated, respec- 
“tiyely, and how I applied certain rates to each Kar as thus^ 

“ determined on. 
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“ I now proceed to record some of tlie reasons ■whicL. led 
“ me to adopt the particular rates noted. 

“ The object of striking such rates at all, as I understand, 
“ is less to serve as a basis of assessment than to use as a means 
“ of check after the assessment has been arrived at from consi- 
“ deration of the general capabilities of each village. In 
“ practice, however, it is converdent to apply these rates in each 
“ case, and bearing them in mind and regarding them as an 
“ index of what under ordinary circumstances the lands, if they 
“ have been rightly classed, ought to pay, to consider then the 
'■ individual and extraordinary circumstances of each village, 
“ and determine whether the assessment shall exceed or fall 
“ short of this standard, recording the reasons for the increase 
“ or the abatement as the case may be, 

“ I have been accustomed to work with revenue, rather 
“ than rent rates ; and all that I aim at or claim for the rates 
■“ selected is that they represent, as nearly as may be*,, half of 
“ what the zemindar’s share of the produce of the several hao's. 

they are applied to, may be expected to amount t© on an 
“ average of years when converted into cash. 

239. “Were it possible to assess in the closet by multi- 
“ plying the average of the land, as classified by the amins, 
“ by rates either ascertained to be paid or estimated as what 
“ ought to be paid, it would of course be essential that the 
“ rates to be thus applied should be elaborated with the 
“ greatest diligence and care. But I regard such a system 
“ impossible, and look upon the inspection of the village and 
“ the careful appraisement of its capabilities of future exten- 
“ ded cultivation, irrigation, &c., and the consideration of the 
“ circumstances of the proprietors, the caste and number of 
“ the cultivators, and so forth, as a far more important part of 
^‘.a, settlement officer’s business; and hence in deciding on the 
“ rates used, I only attempted to select such medium rates 
^'as appeared to me after diligent local enquiry and after the 
experience of other parts of the district, to represent a fair 
“ medium m the long run, without attempting any very exact 
arithmetical' calculations or deductions. 

“ Seeing that though past prices are known to us we 
have absolutely no guide as to what they may be iu future, ^ 
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“liad tliree rates to determine for dry, and tliree for irrigated 
“ lands, in each, of the three classes into -which I divided the 
“ villages of the parganahs to be assessed. 

240. “ With regard to that for goind land, the mode of 
“ calculation of the extent of which has been explained above, 
“ I found that, in the case of parganah Maholi, with which I 
“ commenced and in which cash is paid for nearly all goind land, 

the average of the actual cash rents as given in the jamabandis 
was Bs. 7-6-8 per acre irrigated, which would give a revenue 
“rate of Bs. 3-11-4. 

“ The highest rate which on personal enquiry I elicited 
“ as that paid was Bs. 2 per kachcha bigah, or Bs. 9-9-0 per 
“acre, which would gi'^e a revenue rate of Bs. 4-12-6. 

“ But this last rate is only paid for the most expensive 
style of sugar-cane cultivation (that called here) [para. 

“ 52] where the crop occupies the land for two whole years : 
“ and it was not therefore a safe guide. 

“But Bs. 1-8-0 per kachcha bigah, or Bs. 7-3-0 per acre, 
“ giving a revenue rate of Bs. 3-9-6, I found to be quite cus- 
“ tomary, and I accordingly determined on Bs. 3-8-0 per acre 
“ as my highest revenue rate for irrigated goind land ; while in 
“ second and third class villages I adopted Bs. 3-4-0 and Bs. 3 
“respectively for these lands. I have before explained that 
“ though I struck a rate for unirrigated goind, I did not find 
“ occasion to use it. The rates thus struck, however, were 
“ Bs. 2-8-0, Bs. 2-4-0 and Bs. 2-0-0 respectively, for such land 
“ in first, second, and third class -villages. 

241. “ In the case of the next har, the manjha or middle 
“ har, I found very few instances of cash rents, and hence had 
“ to determine my rates from o-ther sources.” 

“ On taking twelve or twenty acres from amongst the 
“ middle har of nine villages chosen from all parts of the parr 
“ ganah by random and not design, I found that the outturn of 
“ grain on those paid as rent converted into cash at the price- 
“ current calculated at harvest prices of the five years preceding 
“ survey, gave the follo-wihg results : — on taking the average 
“ of the whole on irrigated land Bs. 4-9-7, and on unirrigated 
^'land Bs. 2-14-0; giving revenue rates of Bs. 2-5-0 and. 
“ Bs. t-7-0 Tfespectively.” 
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“Tlie fields tiius chosen, it must be remembered, were 
‘■ picked from tbe maps at random; and not from selected 
“ villages but from villages of all sorts : and in fixing, therefore, 
‘ “ on Es. 2-8-0 for villages in the first class, and Rs. 2-4-0 
“ and Rs. 2-0-0 for those in the second and third classes, for 
“ irrigated lands ; with Rs. 1-12-0, Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 1-4-0 
“ for unirrigated ; I do not think I was otherwise than on the 
“ safe side. 

242. “ For the upar har, or hhur har as [it is often 
“ called without reference to whether the soil is actually hhur 
“ or not, I made no separate calculations, but assumed the fol- 
“ lowing : — ^for irrigated first, second, and third class Rs. 1-12-0, 
“ Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 1-8-0 (for irrigated hhur where found is 
“ capable of producing very good crops) ; while for unirrigated 
“ I took Rs. 1-2-0, Rs. 1-0-0 and Es. 1-0-0 respectively. These 
“ rates were considered tentative for some time ; but as reliable 
“ information of the assets of a good many villages was obtained, 
“and the rates appeared to work satisfactorily, confidence 
“ was gradually gained, and they were finally adopted. 

“ But in applying these last rates to hhur lands I found 
“it necessary often to make a reduction where the tract was 
“ large and irrigation not feasible. For as a fact where the 
“ population is sparse and other land is available, these lands 
“ are only resorted to for the purpose of growing fodder and 
“ the poorest class of crops, and that only every other year, 
“ as they require an alternate year’s rest ; and in this way as 
“ only half is under cultivation at a time, only halt can be 
“ fairly assessed ; or which is the same thing, only half rates 
“can be paid ; and so it came to pass that Rs. 0-8-0 per acre 
“ was often used by me in, estimating the revenue demand 
“ on large tracts of bhur. 

“ I atn sure that this is not too low and is necessary ; 
“ for I have long been convinced that where a large percentage 
“of the cultivated laud is unirrigated bhur and without 
“ facilities for irrigation Rs. 1-0-0 per acre cannot be paid.” 

243. The assessment of parganah Maholi completed 
the work in tahsil Misrikh ; and Captain Young with his 
Assistant Mr. Williams [para. 164] now proceeded to take 
up the assessments of tahsil Sitapur- Tms, they, did with 
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great energy, the result being that in one season, the cold 
weather of 1868-69, the entire tahsil comprising six parganahs 
was assessed, and assessed carefully. Mr. Williams inspected 
and framed jamas for three of the parganahs, which jamas 
after , having been reviewed, tested and checked by the settle- 
ment officer were with occasional slight modifications generally 
accepted by him. 

Captain Young’s method and principles pf assessment 
have been explained in detail above, and need only be touch- 
ed on lightly here. 

244. To quote his own words. 

“1 need not go over those principles again further 
“ than to say that no village is ever assessed till it has been 
“ visited personally by either myself or my assistant ; and 
“ every pains is taken to classify each village as either of first, 
“ second, or third class capabihties as compared relatively with 
“ the rest of the parganah. 

'‘The area of each village is divided at the time of 
" inspection into the several ?iar$ on the principle which Mr. 
“ Elliot of Furrukhabad has expressed in a late report in these 
“ words : — 

‘ I have carried out this classification on the same prin- 
‘ ciple I have adopted before, namely that in these parts 
' man has to a great extent subdued nature : the artificial 
‘ distinctions of soil created by the system of cultivation are 
' of more importance than the original natural distinction : 
‘ and that as a rule the goodness of soil and its rent paying 
‘ capacity varies inversely with its distance from the village 
'site.’ 

" I have already” continues Captain Young, “ expressed 
" these views in very similar terms in my report on Maholi 
*‘[vide sections 230-233], and the more I see of village 
" cultivation the more confirmed am I in holding this opinion, 
“ and which is one understood and reco^ized by the people. 

245. “The revenue rates selected for that particular 
class are then applied to the goind lands, the middle and 

bars, irrigated and uniirigated respectively ; and 
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" the amount so obtained is compared with the gross assets as' 
“ computed from the jamabandis : with the declared assets : 
“ the amount of any leases which may have been given : and 
“ the opinion of persons competent to form one as to the 
“ worth of the village ; and checked by the various test of 
“ ploughs, number of and capabilities of cultivators, facilities 
‘‘ for making wells, and the other information recorded in the 
“ note-book ; and thus the demand is determined. When the 
“ whole parganah is completed the jamas thus obtained are 
“ announced and objections listened to and disposed of. 

“ My custom is to declare the jamas on or prior to the 
‘'15 th March and tell the zeminddrs to go home and think 
“ them over for a month or so, when they are again sum- 
“ moned to sign or file such objections as they may have to 
“ urge.” 

246. The revenue rates used here were almost identical 
with those used in Maholi, as will be seen from the appendix 
in which they are recorded ; and with respect to the waste land 
the settlement oflSicer writes as follows : — 

“ Waste land, after setting aside an acre per plough for 
“ grazing, was assessed at two annas per acre, unless I consider- 
" ed that from paucity of labour, impoverished condition of 
" proprietors, or from some other reasons, there was no likelihood 
" of its being brought under the plough for some years, when 
“ I often omitted it from calculation. 

“ Where the outlying poorest bhur har was very 
“ extensive, and used, as is often the case, only half at a time, 
“half being left fallow each alternate year, I found even the 
“ lowest rate of rupee one per acre too much, and in such cases 
“ have generally only put annas eight per acre on such lands, 
“ but as this practically introduces a fourth rate (which is not 
convenient), I reduced my lowest rate from one rupee to 
f twelve annas in third class villages for the worst lands of the 
“ parganah subsequently assessed on otherwise similar rates ; 
'm., Ldkarpur 

247. The new assessments aggregated Bs. 66,079, giv- 
ing an increase of 17-|' per cent, on the summary jama, which 
is considerably less than- the increase ^ any other parganah 
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of the tahsfl. This is to be accounted for by the fact of the foi> 
ruer jamas having been higher proportionately than elsewhere. 

The incidence of the revised demand is : — 

On cultivated area, Rs. 19 6 

On assessed, „ ... ... „ 1 3 2 

On total, „ „ 0 15 11 

Per plough, „ „ 12 0 4 

The percentage of first class crops is 40, and of third 
class 21 ; which shows that the parganah is something above 
the average of the district. The rents are generally paid in 
kind, only per cent, being paid in cash. 

The area is classified in the khasrah thus : — 

Barren, acres 7,678 

Groves under 10 per cent,, „ 2,116. 

Revenue free, „ 1,345 

Total unassessable, ,, 11,139 

• Culturable, ,,13,630 

Groves over 10 per cent,, ... „ 212 

Cultivated, ... „ 41,408 

Total assessable, ... „ 55,250 

and of this acres 12,159 are returned as “ irrigated.” To 
each head of the cultivating .community are 2 ’4 acres of 
assessed land, of which 1‘8 were actually cultivated at the 
time of assessment, 

248 The assessment of Sitapur Khas the chief town of 
the parganah, was a matter of much anxiety to the settlement 
officer ; and “ gave a great deal of trouble,” writes Captain 
Young, “ owing to the number of petty holdings in the form 
“ of chaks, the proprietors of which are very poor as a rule, 
“ and cannot pay even the moderate rate imposed on the village 
“ as a whole. In these cases I have had to allow reductions. 

“The assessment of the groves over 10 per cent., too, 
“ Im caused a great deal of trouble, and is a source of such 
“dissatisfactioa and hardship very often that I propose to 
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“remit the sum thus imposed ^.nd which amounts to Es. 132, 
“ if the authorities will sanction the step ; it being thoroughly 
“well explained and understood that this immunity from as- 
“ sessment lasts only as long as the grove lasts, a grove cut 
“ down being immediately assessed at the highest rate of irri- 
“ gated or unirrigated land, according as the land cleared can 
“ or cajinot be watered. 

“ The loss of revenue this would entail will be Es, 3,960 
“ in thirty years ; but as the area under groves in the parganah 
“is only 3 ’5 07 per cent, of the whole area, whereas Govern- 
“ment has sanctioned exemptions up to 10 per cent, in indivi- 
“ dual villages, there can hardly be any objection in a special 
“ case of this sort, I imagine, to the demand being remitted to 
“ save the groves, which will otherwise assuredly fall before 
“the axe.” 

249, This proposal, I regret to have to record, was 
negatived ; but I would most respectfully add my voice to 
that of my predecessor and ask for a further consideration of 
the case. Precedents, I have little doubt, can be found for 
the remission. My own memory supplies one at least in the 
Lucknow district : for if I am not mistaken the groves of 
kasbah Kursi were exempted from assessment on grounds 
similar to those upon which Captain Young has based his 
proposal here. 

250. The assessment of parganah HaegIm was then 
taken up and completed on exactly the same principles as that 
of Sitapur, the revenue rates being very similar to those used 
there, as will be seen from the appendix: (V. A). 

With 30 per cent, of third class crops, it is not such a 
good parganah as its neighbour with only 21. Its irrigated 
area is also proportionately less : and there are very few 
Eurmis and Muraos among the peasantry. 

The revised assessment is Es, 37,651, or 27 ‘6 51 per cent, 
of an increase over the summary demand ; and its incidence 
is as follows ; — 

On cultivated area, Es. 16 7 

„ assessable, „ „ 1 1 4 

„ total, „ „ 0 14 3 

and on each plough Es. 11-15-2. 
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Th.e figures in appendices V. and V. B. will show that 
there is but little room for extending the cultivation. Much 
of the uncultivated land consists of groves which will never 
he cut down, and much of it is required as a " change-land,” 
that is for land which must lie uncultivated one year, and 
change to cultivation in the following year. 

251. Having assessed Hargdm Captain Young proceed- 
ed to parganah Lahaepue, the physical features of which we 
have seen described in another place (para. 91). The assess- 
ments here were calculated on exactly the same principles as 
those upon which all Captain Young’s assessments were based, 
and which need not be recapitulated. 

As to the parganah itself it is but an indifferent good one. 
The irrigated area is small as compared with other parganahs, 
being not quite one-seventh of the cultivated area. The first 
class crops are proportionately the smallest, and the third class 
proportionately the largest of all the six parganahs in the 
tahsfl. There are considerable tracts of what, while not actually 
the conventional bhur of the North-West Provinces, is locally 
known under that name and is a hard uncompromising soil ; 
irresponsive to the calls upon it of the husbandman ; and 
where irrigation by artificial means is impossible for the ordi- 
nary cultivator, as the water lies at a great depth and kachcha 
wells fall in as soon as excavated, owing to a substratum of 
sand which underlies the whole. 

252. Again, too, although the figures in the appendix 
show for Laharpur a larger proportion of cultivated land than 
that which is found in the other parganahs of the tahsll, there 
is as a fact only one plough to. every Bs. 15 standard measure- 
ment This is caused by the excess of pykasht holdings, where 
the land is simply scratched over, so to speak, with the com- 
mon country plough and til (para- 48) sown broadcast and 
left to take its fate. 

The parganah would be indeed a very poor one were it 
not for the presence in it of a large number of those indus- 
trious cultivators, the Kurmis, who do much by their careful 
attention to wheat and sugar-cane to bring it up to the general 
standard of the collectorate. 
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Bat much of the cane grown by them receives no irriga- 
tion from the hand of man. Of an inferior description^ locally 
called rumwi (a word, it may be remarked by the way, strange- 
ly resembling the sugar-cane “rum” of the West Indies) the 
only care bestowed upon it after it is sown is the covering it 
loosely with arAar stalks, or any kind of brushwood which 
may be readily obtainable, to keep off the direct rays of the 
sun for a time, and thus keep in the moisture of the earth as 
long as possible. 

253. The revenue rates used by Captain Young in assess- 
ing this parganah are recorded in the appendix, and are very 
nearly the same as those used with success in the neighbour- 
ing parganahs of Sitapur and Hargdm. That they were 
determined with great care and circumspection may be judged 
by one fact among many which might be adduced in their 
favor ; and that is this : — ^the settlement ofidcer’s parganah 
note-book contains many instances of extraordinary corrobora- 
tion of their correctness, as shown in the case of villages where 
the actual assets were ascertained beyond all doubtw 

The result of the revision of the summary demand has 
been to raise it from Rs. 68,103 to Rs. 1,16,654, giving the 
large increase of 71*29 per cent., the largest proportionate 
increase in the jbahsil. 

But this should not alarm us. For the incidence of this 
revised demand is light ; lighter than the average of the dis- 
trict, and is as follows : — 


On cultivated area. 


... Rs. 

1 

6 

10 

„ assessed „ 

« • • 


1 

1 

11 

,, total ,, 

• • « 

• • • )y 

0 

15 

3 


Per plough it is Rs. 12-15-6. 

Indeed it has been paid with commendable regularity for 
the past three years : and has not been the cause of any 
estate being brought under Government management or 
otherwise removed from the management of the proprietor. 

254. We now come to the work done by Mr, Williams 
in pargana.hs Rdmkot, Pimagar, and Khairdbdd. 
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255. The first mentioned, as we have seen (para. 
88), is a small parganah of twelve demarcated mauzahs or 
halkas, containing some forty villages, all belonging to the 
t’alukddr of Rdmkot : and from Mr, Williams’ note on the 
assessment I extract the following paragraphs. 

'‘Eents are every where paid in kind except for land 
“ on which sugar, cotton or vegetables are grown. 

Kachiana Es. 1-4-0, Es. 1-10-0, Es. 1-12-0, 
per kachcha bigah. 

Cotton, Ee. 1-0-0, per kachcha bigah. 

Sugar, Es. 1-8-0, Es. 1-12-0, Es. 2-0-0, 
per kachcha bigah. 

“ To these rates are added one anna per rupee for village 
“ expenses so that they really vary from Es. 1-1-0 to Es. 2-2-0 
'* per kachcha bigah, or from Es. 5-1-7 to Es. 10-3-2 (within 
“ a fraction) per acre. Where rents are paid in kind the land- 
lord and cultivator share in equal parts, as is the usual custom. 

256. “ On the best goind, then, the average rent rates 
“ will be somewhat over Es. 7-0-0 : and I have adopted Es. 
“ 3-8-0 as the revenue rate on this land on which the above 
“ crops are grown. On the irrigated land other than the goind, 
“ and which every where bears excellent crops of wheat, 
“ linseed, barley, &c., I have assumed Es. 2-8-0 per acre as the 
“ rent rate. . I feel quite confident it will bear this rate. The 
“ average outturn on these crops is put at two pakka maunds 
•' per kachcha bigah, or say ten maunds per acre, of which the 
“ Government share being one-fifth, is maunds 2 or Es. 3-3-2 
“ at seers 25 per rupee for wheat, and Es. 2-4-7 at seers 35 
“ per rupee for barley. But in fact maunds 12 per acre is 
“ the least outturn that can be assumed as an average for 
“ irrigated lands in this parganah, which is certainly better 
“ on the whole than Maholi [sections 225 sqq.] where Captain 
“ Young has recently assumed maunds 12 per acre as fair 
“ average on irrigated lands. 

“At this estimate the Government share would be 
“Es. 3-13-5 on every acre of wheat, and Es. 2-12-0 on every 
‘[acre of barley. I am using the prices quoted jn the 
“ report on tahsil Bdri [vide suprd section 169-185] as the 
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“ average prices in this district from ttie years 1859 to 1863 ; 
^‘and these prices are gradually but certainly rising,' to the 
“ great benefit of the landlord. 

257. “The unirrigated land I have divided into two 
“kinds. The better kind growing the rabi crops I have 
“ assessed in five villages at Rs. 2 per acre ; and unirrigated 
“ lands (in these villages) producing the kharif crops at Rs. 
“ 1-4-0 per acre. In the remaining seven villages I have 
“ employed Rs, 1-8-0 and Re. 1-0-0 as my revenue rates on 
“these two kinds of land respectively. 

258. “To take first gram, a rabi crop, the outturn 
is acknowledged to be more than eight maunds an acre ; but 
I ^ut it at that, which was assumed as a fair average for 

“ uriirrigated rabl in Maholi [section 225]. At the usual 
“price of gram, seers 29 per rupee, the Government share, 
“ one-fifth, of eight maunds, would be Rs. 2-3-4. If we assume 
“ten maunds as the outturn the Government share would be 
“ Rs, 2-12-4. It will in any case be more than either Rs. 2 
“ or Rs, 1-4-0. 

259. “Secondly I take the two cheapest kharif crops, 
“ and estimate the produce as only seven maunds per acre. 
“ The Government share is seers 56, or Rs. 1-3-6 at seers 46 
“ of hodo per rupee, and Rs, 1-0-4 at seers 55 of sawan the 

rupee. In either case it will be more than Re. 1 even for 
the two cheapest crops. 

260. “1 have therefore assumed the following rates 

A Rs. 3-8-0 per acre on irrigated and manured goind. 

B. Rs. 2-8-0 per acre irrigated rabi crops, manjha and 

bhur. 

C. I. Rs. 2-0-0 per acre, both manjha and bhur, and 

unirrigated generally, rabi crops in five villages. 

II. Rs. 1-8-0 per acre, ditto, ditto, in seven villages. 

B. I. Rs. 1-4-0 per acre, both manjha and bhur, and 
unirrigated generally, kharif crops in five villages. 

II. Re. 1-0-0 per acre, ditto, ditto, in seven villages. 
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“ I assess irrigated crops the same ia all villages ; but 
“ unirrigated crops are better in some villages than in others. 
“ There are various well known causes, such . as soil, caste of 
'• cultivators, distance from village site, &c., and I need not 
“ say more than that I visited every single village before I 
“ classified them, and assessed five at higher rates than I did 
“ the other seven. I have not thought it necessary to make 
more minute classifications in so small a parganah. 

261 . “In inspecting the villages I took great pains to 
“ rightly estimate the irrigation (A and B) ; and to determine 
“ how much of the unirrigated land, whether manjha or bhur, 
“ should be assessed at first class, and how much at second 
“class rates. The difficulties I encountered were caused 
“ principally by the large size of the halloas in which the villages 
“have been demarcated, and by the severe drought of last 


“The first prevented me from testing areas with the 
“ parganah note-book as satisfactorily as I could wish. JE. g., 
“ I find in a certain village acres 124 entered as goim : 
“ but I really have to inspect six different villages and ascer- 
“ tain whether the aggregate amount of goind in all of them 
“ amounts to acres 124 or not ; and this is difficult. 

“ Then the drought of last season has rendered it very 
“ hard to ascertain the irrigation. The year of the survey was 
“ after a very rainy season. It is quite certain that fewer wells 
“ by far are at work now than there were in that year ; and I 
“ found dry wells all over the parganah that had evidently 
“ been reckoned in the year of survey as good and serviceable 
“ ones. The survey department have put down acres 2,369, 
“ or 32 ‘5 per cent, of the cultivated area as irrigated. I have 
“ only assessed 1,7'37 acres, or 23‘8 per cent, as irrigated. 

“Another difficultly caused by the size of the halkas 
“ is the great variety of soils and crops found in the same 
“ mauzah, which renders it very difficult to classify it. Thus 
both E>Wkot and Kuryamow contain, each of them, one of 
“ the best and one of the worst villages in the whole parganah.” 

262. The proportion of irrigated to unirrigated soilie 
^yen in the appendix. “ There is not much irrigation from 
“ jhlls or tanks, and none from the river or from pakka wells. 
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“ Thekacliclia wells are reckoned at 297, but tbds year there are 
“ not near so many. The average area irrigated by a kachcha 
“well is acres 10. The depth of the water is 8 feet on the 
“ average, the maximum depth of the surface of the water from 
“ the soil being 26 feet. The cost of making the well is two or 
“ three rupees. . 

“ About 36 per cent of the total produce consists of the 
“ better sort of crops grown for the rabi harvest. Rotation of 
“ crops seems to be understood and regularly practised ; manur- 
“ ing is not so general as it might be ; there are very few cows 
“ or buflfeloes, except in one or two of the largest villages ; and 
“ all the plough cattle are poor and Hi-fed. Cattle are not used 
“for irrigation at all, and the buckets are drawn from the wells 
“by manual labour, six or four men being employed according 
“ to the depth of the well.” 

263. On this note of the Assistant Settlement Officer, 
the Settlement Officer remarks as follows : — 

“Mr. Williams’ proposed assessment amounted to 
“Rs. 13,172, exclusive of cesses; giving an increase of 81 per 
“cent, on the demand hitherto paid, viz., Rs. 7,300. 

“ The proprietors KalkaBaksh and Ganga Baksh, objected 
“ to this jama ; and after hearing and recording all their objec- 
“ tions, I reduced the demand to Rs. [12,194 without cesses 
“or] 12,500 including the cesses; being a rise of 67 per cent. 
“ above what they have hither to paid: and this was accepted. 

“ My reasons for this reduction were : — 

"First, that I consider Rs. 2-0-0 and Rs. 1-8-0 as too high 
“revenue rates to be safely applied to unirrigated land in this 
“ part of the district where such lands are of large extent. 

“ Second, that no allowance had been made out of the 
“ hunjur And jungle for grazing purposes. 

“ Third, that the very large extent of avenues, in addition 
“ to the ordinary groves, throwing their shade over a large area 
“ of cultivated land, is a source of serious injury to the crops. 

“Lastly, that the rise of 81 per cent, is very great and 
“ sudden.” 
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There cannot, I think, exist any doubts as to the pro- 
priety of Captain Young’s modification of Mr. Williams’ pro- 
posals and the prudence displayed by him in thereby doing 
his best to secure the revenue of the State, the income of the 
proprietors, and the happiness and means of subsistence of the 
ryots, who under ^a heavy assessment must necessarily have 
been rackrented. And after all the revised assessment besides 
beiog 67 per cent, of an increase falls the heaviest of all the 
six parganahs in the tahsil, being 

On cultivation, Es. 1 10 9 

„ assessable area, „ 1 2 0 

„ total, „ ... ... „ 0 15 7 

more than which it would be a hopeless task to attempt to 
collect in such a backward parganah as Edmkot. 

264. Mr. Williams next took up the assessments in 
PIrna-GAR (para. 89) a poor parganah; the poorest, indeed, in 
the whole tahsil. The villages in the north, south and west 
are much cut up by ravines: have a poor sandy soil in which 
wells do not last : and are much ravaged by the nilgai which 
abound in the jungle of the Sarain naddi. The centre of the 
district is, however, much better, as the assessing ofl&cer has 
recorded in his notes, from which I extract the following 
remarks. 

“ For assessment purposes I have divided the parganah 
into two circles. The first contains the southern and western 
villages and the greater part of those in the north-eastern 
quarter. The- second contains the central villages with one 
or two of those in the north-east. 

265. “I have said enough already to show that the 
“ parganah is a very poor one. There are none of the best 
“crops, sjagar-cane, opium, vegetables, cotton, &c., any where 
“ growing. None of the castes who stand highest as cultivators 
“ reside in the parganah, there being absolutely no Kurmis 
“ whatever, and no Mallies; and only per cent, of the 
“ agricultural population are Muraos. 

“ All over the villages included by me in the first circle, 
and covering' an area of two-thirds of the cultivated land, 
“ the irrigation is very bad, the jhils being few, small, and 
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** sliallow, and the wells made with great difficulty and at 
considerable cost, since they never last more than one season. 
“ In some few of these villages there is absolutely no water 
whatever ; and that which is required for drinking purposes 
is brought jErom the river at the distance of perhaps a mile, 

“ The proprietors of 51 villages are Bais Rajputs. One 
“village is now held by [so called] Pathdns, formerly Rdj- 
“puts and proprietors of a great many villages, having now 
lost all except this one. Of three villages Brahmans are 
“ proprietors ; and Pirnagar Khds belongs to a Eayeth family. 
“None of these castes stand high as cultivators. 

266. “ The cultivation is in some places miserable. I saw 
“ wells being worked by two men which ought to have been 
“ worked by eight or at least six ; and fields most wretchedly 

ploughed. In other villages it is better, but it is nowhere 
“ good. The plough cattle are poor and ill-fed ; and the 
“ population is most evidently decreasing in the south and 
^'west. I saw everywhere the remains of ruined hamlets 
“ which had plainly been inhabited up to a year or two ago, 
“ and which are now utterly deserted. As a general rule the 
zeminddrs are very heavily in debt, and this is especially 
“ the case in nine or ten villages in the extreme south-west. 
“ In these and in many other villages there are whole pattis, 
“ as well as a great number of individual fields, mortgaged to 
“ mahdjans or to other zeminddrs in better circumstances. 

“ Even the groves themselves have here and there been 
“ cut down ; and in one instance I saw this actually being done. 

There is a general complaint of the scarcity of cultivators, 
“ who refuse to remain in many of the villages on account of 
“ the scarcity of water and the poorness of the soil. 

267. Almost everywhere I have heard the most 
“ bitter complaints of the heaviness of the summary jama ; 

and these complaints are unfortunately but too well lounded. 
“ I will take a few instances. Pertab Chand with acres 51 of 
“ cultivated land was assessed at Rs, 100, or Rs. 2 all round 
per cultivated acre. This is a most miserable httle village 
with no water whatever, the people drinking the water of 
the next village. The zenainddrs are now reduced to a most 
destitute condition and almost ruined, Ganeshpur, a wretched 

2 b 
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place OR tlie banks of the Sarain with two villages, one 
^'of which was absolutely without water> was assessed at 
^‘Es. 2-4-0 per cultivated acre. Gurri, another very bad 
village, at Es. 2-9-0 ; Hurdi at Es. 2-13-9 ; Bhanpur at 
" Es. 2-6-0 ; and Churassi at Es. 4-0-0* 

“ In many cases the zeminddrs are so heavily in debt, 
and so much land has been mortgaged, that I believe that 
“ another one or two years of the summary jama would have 
“ completely ruined them, and their estates would have been 
sold outright. And there is no doubt that all these embar- 
“ rassments are due to the heavines of the jama. The evidences 
“ of it are plain. It is in the villages that have been most 
heavily assessed that I have seen the hamlets in ruins : the 
population decreasing : the lands mortgaged : the groves cut 
down. Litigation has had nothing to do with it, for investi- 
“ gations into rights have not commenced. But if other proofs 
“were wanting I might add that the zemindar Eajputs of 
many villages have been obliged to get rid of their asamis 
“ and to plough with their own hands ; and that these zemin- 
“ ddrs and a few others were in such destitution that they 
“ were scarcely respectably dressed. 

“ There are indeed, nowhere any signs of wealth beyond 
“ a few pakka wells for drinking purposes; there is nothing 
“ built of masonry in the whole parganah : I do not remember 
“ seeing a single decent Hindti temple : and the only mosque 
“ is buht of mud, 

268. “ The circumstances that I have detailed in the 

“ foregoing pages have induced me to fix what are in compa- 
“ risen with other parganahs in this district low revenue 
“ rates. 

“ For the first [or inferior] circle I have adopted Es, 2 
“ per acre on irrigated, and Ee. 1 on unirrigated land ; and in 
“ some of the worst villages annas 12 on the worst land. 
“ For the second circle I have adopted Es, 2-8-0 per acre on 
“irrigated, and Es. 1-4-0 per acre on unirrigated land. In 
“the rates for irrigated land I have made no distinction 
“ between the goind land and the har, because the best crops 
“that are generally grown in other parganahs in the goind 
“land are here nowhere grown at aU. 
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These rates I did not finally determine on until I had 
“ seen about four-fifths of the whole parganah, and was there- 
“ tore able to form a pretty good idea of the relative capabili- 
“ ties of the villages I had visited. I have felt so much the 
“ responsibility of recommending these low rates, the adoption 
“ of which involves so considerable a decrease in the jama, 
“ that I deemed it necessary to do the work of inspection with 
‘'some minuteness; and I do not think that there is any 
“ where in the parganah a tract of thirty acres of cultivated 
“ land that I have not seen.” 

269. Mr. Williams then goes on to state the results of 
his proposed assessment. In the worse circle he would fix 
the new demand at Rs. 11,833, or 29'8 per cent, less than the 
summary jama and giving an incidence of Rs. 1-0-9 per 
cultivated acre ; and in the other, the better circle, he would 
bring the summary jama of Rs. 9,810 down by 9 ‘4 per cent, 
to Rs. 8,882, with an incidence of Rs. 1-8-3 per cultivated 
acre ; and on the whole parganah the reduction would thus be 
Rs. 22 per cent. In other words, the proposed assessment 
being estimated to be exactly “ half assets,” the State had, the 
assessing officer was of opinion, during the ten years preceding 
this revision of the summary demand, exacted from the zemin- 
ddrs some Rs. 60,000 over and above what they were legally 
liable for ; and to remedy this hardship Mr. Williams pro- 
posed that for the first ten years of the new settlement the 
landowners should be let off 20 per cent, of the demand, and 
during the following ten years 10 per cent, of it : paying the 
full amount during the last ten years only. By this means 
the zeminddrs would be recouped Rs. 15,225, or about one- 
fourth of the excesspaidby themduringthe summary settlement. 
“ The reduction should be made,” writes the assistant settle- 
ment officer, “ on the express ground that in consequence of 
" the extreme severity with which the summary jama pressed 
" on the zeminddrs they are unable at present to pay full half 
“ assets. This course appears to be in accordance with both 
"justice and expediency. It is just that Government should 
“ now give back that which it has taken in excess of its share. 
" It is expedient that every means should be taken to preserve 
" lands in the hands of their ancestral owners and prevent them 
"passing into the hands of mahajans.” 

L 270. The settlement officer on reviewing his assistant’s 
proposals felt himself unable to agree altogether with them. 
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“ I need liardly say,” lie writes, that I am entirely in 
“ favor of a liberally easy jama ; more especially in this par- 
“ ganab, inasmuch as I concur in thinking that many villages 
“ have hitherto had to pay a far heavier demand then t&y 
“ are fairly assessable with and than their neighbours have 
“been paying. 

“ In the degree of relief which should now be awarded, 
however, I find myself unable to agree wholly with the 
“ assistant settlement officer. 

2T1. “ After applying a series of very low rates, Mr. 

“Williams proposes that Government shall, by abandoning 
“ its demand for a certain period of years in certain propor- 
“ tions, repay a portion of the sum which he considers has 
“ been illegally collected from the zeminddrs during the last 
“ ten years, and thus afford them the only measure of justice 
“ which remains and save the estates from the hands of the 
“ bankers. 

“I dissent from this proposition, and do not think that any 
“illegality has been committed, or that the pressure of over 
“ assessment has been so heavy as Mr. Williams thinks, or 
“ that to give the redress proposed would be either pohtic or 
“ expedient. 

“ On the first head it may be fairly pointed out that it 
“ is only within the last few years that the Government has 
“ decided on limiting its demand to half assets. The whole 
“of the North-Western Provinces and Punjaub having been 
“ settled on the principle that two-thirds was the share the 
“ Government was entitled to — though a more liberal policy 
“ has now been announced and is being acted upon^ — no one 
“ dreams of Government refunding any portion of the sum 
“ in excess of the half they have now pledged themselves to, 
“ which has been collected during the last settlement. 

“ On the second point, it is to be noted that no coercive 
“ processes have been issued during the last ten years for 
“realization of arrears.; and only one case of remission has 
been found necessary, and the amount thus remitted was 
“ only Es. 231-5-3. 
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On the question of policy and expediency, it is obvious 
“ that an awkward precedent would be established by any such 
“ system of refunding, and I think without any just cause ; 
‘‘ while anything more inexpedient, with half this large dis- 
“ trict still to assess, than so exceptional a favor in one par- 
ganah can hardly be imagined. 

“As to saving indebted proprietors from sale, I greatly 
“ question if a very low assessment will be of the smallest use. 

On the contrary it is by no means certain that it would not 
“ precipitate the event, which may be tided over if the demand 
“ is moderate without being extraordinai'ily low. I mean, of 
“ course, that the prospect of unusually large profits from the 
“ land would be liable to tempt the mahdjan to press his suit and 
“ insist on the sale of the land in execution of decree, instead of 
“ being satisfied with yearly payments made by the zeminddrs. 

“Considering, then, that the proposal of rassadi jama 
would be a needless sacrifice of Government revenue with no 
adequate advantage and for no good cause, I cannot agree in 
recommending the course suggested for adoption. 

“ With the exception of non-concurrence in this scheme, 
“ the extent of the alterations I have made is reaUy very 
“ trifling. I have increased the demand [proposed by the 
“ assistant settlement ofiflcer] in the case of 16 villages by 
“ Es. 1,161, and have lowered it in the case of 6 villages by 
“ Es. 487 ; the net result being an increase of Es. 674 over 
“ Mr. Williams’ calculation. 

272. “ It is due to him that I should express tha sense 
I entertain of the ability and interest he has exhibited in the 

“ matter of these assessments. If he has been led into an error 
“ on the side of too great leniency from a generous desire to 
redress supposed past wrong, it must be remembered that an 
“ error on this side is a thousand fold less 3nischievous than a 
very much smaller mistake in the opposite direction.” 

273. The assessment, as finally determined by Captain 
Young, came to Es. 21,057, excluding cesses, which is some 
22 per cent, less than the s umm ary jama, and gives the follow- 
ing incidence : — 

On cultivated area, Es. 1 3 8 

„ m^lguzdrl „ „ 0 15 4 

. . 5 , total ,, ... ... ,, 0 12 1 

„ eachplough,, - .... ... „ 7 12 5 
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an incidence considerably lower tban that of any other parga- 
nah in the tahsil, but clearly quite as much as the landowners 
can be expected to pay with any regularity and without being 
forced to borrow. 

274. The assessment of this parganah has been most 
instructive. It shows how utterly uneven, and consequently 
how very unfair, a summary settlement of jamas can be : in 
illustration of which two cases may be mentioned. Churassi 
had an incidence of Ks. 4 per cultivated acre, and Salempur 
Es. 0-11-6 ; whereas the revised incidence gives Es. 1-6-6 and 
Es. 1-3-0 respectively ; and we have seen (para. 267) how some 
other very inferior villages have had to pay on each cultivated 
acre so much as Es. 2-13-9, Es. 2-9-0, Es. 2-6-0, and Es. 2-4-0. 

275. The assessment shows further how infinitely more 
trustworthy than a bare figure statement is the careful per- 
sonal inspection of an intelligent officer. Had this parganah 
been assessed in the closet, with nothing to guide the assessing 
officer but the rows of figures in appendices V and Y A, we 
should probably have had such an assessment as would by this 
time have altogether ruined the landowners and possibly 
driven them to crime. 

276. To explain what I mean. Those figures would make 
out that the parganah is an excellent one, with more “first 
class” crops than there is in any other parganah in the tahsil, 
and with almost one-fourth of the cultivated area under irriga- 
tion. But Mr. Williams, as we have seen (para. 265) records 
that after a minute inspection of the whole district he found 
“ none of the best crops, sugar-cane, opium, vegetables, cotton, 
“ &c., anywhere growing;” andnoKurmis whatever, no Mallies, 
and very, very few Muraos. As to the irrigation he thought 
that the amins had greatly exaggerated it in the villages to 
the south and west ; but in this opinion Captain Young was 
\mable to concur because the returns of irrigation had been 
prepared with great care, and were narrowly scrutinized by 
the superior officers of the department. 

277. This assessment also shows that we should never 
forget that we have to assess not land only hut men, and in this 
particular instance men who had been reduced to penury by a 
sunuaary assessment hastily made ten years before. 
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278. The next parganah assessed was KhairIbId (para. 
87) and this was also primarily the work of the assistant 
settlement officer, the final orders on his assessment being 
passed by the settlement officer. 

From Mr. "Williams’ note on the parganah I make liie 
following extracts. 

279. ” The parganah is bounded on the west and south, 
“by the Sarain naddi, which is joined at the southern 
“ corner of the parganah by the Gond naddi, the boundary of 
“ the parganah on its eastern side. 

“ In the upper part of their course these two streams 
“ flow in shallow beds, at about the same level as the neigh- 
“ bouring soil. In the lower part of their course the beds of 
“ these streams become gradually deeper and deeper, and in 
“ consequence their sides are intersected with ravines extend- 
“ing in sorne places to a couple of miles into the interior of 
“ the parganah. The ravines that bound the Gond are full of 
“jungle, and form a secure shelter for nilgai, pig, and other 
“ animals. The ravines that bound the Saram are more open 
“ and barren, with very little jungle. Everywhere, however, 
“the ravines are gradually encroaching on the cultivation 
“ unless where the fields are protected by being embanked. 

“ The land that lies between these two belts of jungle 
“ and ravines is generally speaking a flat rich plain of good 
“ domat soil. Near the city of Ehairabdd, however, in the 
“ middle of the parganah, there are some large barren plains 
“ of usar land. A few miles to the north of the city there 
“ is a slight depression in the soil, and here a chain of jhils 
“ running into each other crosses the parganah from east to 
“ west. Further to the north and east there lies a very large 
“ and dense jungle extending from the Gond naddi about two- 
“ thirds of the way across the parganah. A great many of 
“ the north-eastern villages stand in tracts of cultivated land 
“ surrounded on all sides by this forest.” 

280. The irrigated area is only one-fifth of the entire 
cultivation. There is not a Kurmi in the parganah. The 
third class crops are 27 per cent, of the whole : and rents are 
generally paid in kind. 
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*‘Tlie division of the crops,” writes Mr.' Williams, "is 
made thus. In every maund three sers are first given to 
"the zemind^ as wages of patwdri and village expenses; 
" then 7-^ seers to the cultivator as hocyr ; and the remaining 29^ 
" is shared between the cultivator and the zemind^. Even low 
“ caste cultivators get Jcoor ; for if not allowed it they find it 
"more profitable to accept work on the roads or the barracks, 
" a striking proof,” if proof were wanted, “ of the levelling 
effects of British rule on the caste system. 

" Thirty kachcha bigahs are cultivated by one plough. Of 
"these, wheat is sown in ten bigahs ; and some other rabi crop, 
" but which does not require irrigation, such as gram or 4rd, 
"is sown in five bigahs. In these five bigahs kharif crops 
"are also grown; rice in the field which afterwards grows 
"gram, kodo in the field which afterwards bears fird. There 
" are fifteen bigahs left, and in these kharif crops of all sorts 
"are grown.” 

Thus one-half of the cultivated area is under rabi and 
one-half under kharif, two-thirds of the former being under 
wheat. As a general rule about two-thirds of the wheat 
area is irrigated. In other words only two-ninths of the 
entire rabi area under crops is irrigated. 

281. By enquiries in some thirty villages the average 
outturn of the principle crops was found to be as follows : — 

First rate wheat irrigated and manured : 

9 kachcha maunds, per kachcha bigah ; 


Second class 7, ditto. 

Third class 5, ditto. 

Best 4rd : 6, ditto. 

Second class 3, ditto. 

Third class 1^, ditto. 


The three qualities of rice and Jcodo : 5, 4, and 2 maunds. 
The three qualities of gram : 5, 3, and 2 maunds. 

The three qualities of hdgra: 3, 2^, and maunds. 
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282. Mr. Williams tiben turned tMs produce into cash 
at a fair average price for each grain, and was thus enabled to 
determine the following scale of revenue rates in rupees per 
acre, which rates he called “produce rates.” 



First class. 

Second class. 

Third class. 

Wheat, 

3 8 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

l/rd, 

2 14 0 

1 7 0 

0 12 0 

Oram, ... 

1 12 0 

i 0 0 

0 10 8 

Eice, 

1 8 0 

1 3 0 

0 10 0 

Kodo, ... 

1 8 0 

10 0 

0 8 0 

E^ra, ,,, 

18 0 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 


But he found the outturn to vary considerably in 
different villages, and he therefore deemed it necessary to 
divide the parganah into three circles, and to include every 
village in one or other of them. 

In some few villages cash rents were paid, or the village 
had been let out on lease, and the kachcha nikdsi was here 
ascertained without much difficulty. “ In these villages,” he 
writes, “ I ascertained the total area of land under each of 
these six crops and applied the rates I have mentioned above ; 
and the estimate of the hachcha niJcdd thus obtained gene- 
“ rally fell a little short of what I had previously ascertained 
that it actually was. 

283. “It is, however, of course practically impossible 
" to put a separate rate upon land under each kind of crop.” 
Indeed, as we have seen in another place (para. 178) such 
a procedure has been condemned by the most eminent settle- 
ment authorities and actually forbidden by Government. “ All 
“ that can be done, therefore, is to attempt to devise for each 
" circle of villages such rates as when applied to each descrip- 
“ tion of land will give the same results as would be obtained 
by applying the produce rates, 

2 0 
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284, “ The rates I finally adopted ' -were as follows, and 

“ I believe them to fulfil the foregoing conditions ; — 

First class villages. 


Irrigated land, ... 

... Es. 

3 

8 

0 

Unirrigated,,, ... 

... ?? 

1 

12 

0 

Waste, „ ... 

... f, 

0 

4 

0 

Second class 

VILLAGES. 




Irrigated land, ... 

. . . Es. 

2 

12 

0 

Unirrigated, „ ... 

... f, 

1 

4 

0 

Waste, „ ... 

... ,, 

0 

4 

0 

Third class 

VILLAGES. 




Irrigated land, ... 

« • » 

2 

0 

0 

Unirrigated,,, ... 

• • • » 

0 

12 

0 

Waste, „ ... 

• •• ,, 

0 

4 

0.” 


Mr. Williams then goes on to explain how he arranged 
his three circles, after a careful and minute inspection of each 
village ; and adds : — “ The Settlement Officer’s suggestion to 
“ make enqumes as to the shankallap and jagir land I found 
“ very useful, and I never failed to cross-examine chaukidfirs 
" especially as to the situation, outturn, and value of their little 
‘‘ plots. They are shrewd fellows and are quite able to estimate 
“ the letting value of their lands, and they have no inducement 
“ to lie, I think no one of them ever put a lower value on 
his land than annas 5 a kachcha bigah, which is exactly 
" annas 24 an acre, or a revenue rate of annas 12. This is 
“ the lowest rate used by me. The chaukiddr’s lands may 
“ generally be taken as a fair sample -of th.e worst land in the 
“ village.” 

285. The assessment thus proposed came to Es. 79,931, 
or 61 per cent, of an increase over the summary jama, and 
giving an incidence of Es. 1-11-4 per acre of cultivation. 
But this was_ modified by Captain Young, as explained by him 
in the following words. 
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"With regard to Mr. Williams’ revenue rates I do not 
" wholly approve of them, as I prefer working by hars that is 
by assessing the land as goind, middle har, outer har: “but 
“in checking his calculations I used my own rates adapted to 
“his estimate of whether the village belonged to the first, 
“ second or third class. With my own knowledge of the parga- 
“ nah and Mr. Williams’ notes I was able to satisfy myself of 
“ the adequacy and moderation of the demand in each case. 
“ The revenue demand as finally declared and engaged for is 
“Es. 69,766, being Es. 8,215 short of the sum assessed by 
“ Mr. Williams. The incidence of this is : — 


On cultivation, ... 

... ... Es. 

1 

8 

9 

„ mdlguzdri, ... 

. 9 } 

1 

1 

6 

„ total area, . ... 

•.» yy 

0 

13 

8 

„ each plough, ... 

99 

12 

4 

lo: 


S'rom the khasrah (appendix V B.) we learn. that in 
this parganah between a fourth and a fifth of the cultivated 
area is irrigated : that only 4 ’9 per cent, of the rents are paid 
in cash : and that the first class crops are 41 per cent, and the 
third class 27 per cent, of the whole. The new jama is 42 per 
cent, more than the old. 

286 . There now remained to be assessed only one tahsil, 
that of Biswdn (para 82), forming the north-east quarter of the 
district and comprising the three parganahs of Biswdn, 
Tambour, and Kundri North. 

287. We have seen (paras. 3, 4, 97-99) how different 
from the rest of the district are the lands of this tahsil, and 
how precarious landed properly is in it : and we are therefore 
in a position to judge of the difficulties experienced by the 
Settlement Officer in framing his assessment of it. 

The assessment of parganah Biswdn was the work of two . 
officers. Mr. Williams inspected and proposed jamas for three- 
fifihs of it, which were generally approved of by the Settle- 
ment Officer, who himself inspected and assessed the remain- 
ing two-fifths. 
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288. Enough has been written in the foregoing pages to 
show how intelligently and thoughtfully both these hard- 
working officers applied themselves to the difficult task of 
assessment ; and it would almost appear superfluous to make 
any extracts from their notes on the Biswdn assessments. 
But considering the peculiar physical features of the parganahs 
in question something more than a mere passing notice must 
be given to the manner in which their assets were estimated 
and the public demand fixed. 

2f89. Taking up parganah BiswXn first, we find Captain 
Young writing about it thus : — 

“"On entering the parganah for assessment purposes I at 
“ once divided it into three broad tracts of vparhai, tarai, and 
“ ganjur (section 3) lands ; which were obvious and necessary 
“ divisions. The first of these I found to be very similar in 
“ general features and capacities to similar lands in Laharpur, 
“ and I therefore made use of the rates used in that parganah 
“■ and which had worked to my satisfaction. 

“ In the tarai chak, however, the fact that irrigation is 
** not required, and that the crops are grown without it, showed 
“ that some other than the^ rates and arrangement I had been 
“ accustomed to was necessary, amongst which the division 
“into irrigated and unirrigated was the chief; for in fact 
“many villages present the features of land always moist 
“ without any of the expense of irrigation, and producing the 
“ richest crops. On the other hand this moist land has many 
“ disadvantages peculiar to itself : viz., its liability to inunda- 
“ tion from the many little streams [section 13l which cross 
“ the parganah in all directions, and which all are more or 
“ less given to flooding in the rains : also its tendency t© be- 
“ come too moist in years of heavy and late rains, thereby 
“ putting back the rabi sowings to a later season than is 
“desirable, and in some instances rotting the grain when 
“ sown : as well as tendency in- parts where there is much clay 
“ to bake under a hot sun into a hard cracked surface most 
“ difficult to work.” 

290. The rates thus used will be found in the note 
(paras. 251-253) on the Laharpur assessment and need not be 
recapitulated here. Suffice it to say that they were applied 
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witliout variation to the uparhai lands, and the follo'wdng. 
rates were used for the tarai and ganjur chaks : — 


T&T&i clialcr 


Grood villages.’ 

Poor villages. ‘ 

Goind', 

Har, 

1 

Rs. 3 8 0' 

2 0 0 and Rs. 1 4 O' 

]fe. 3' 0 0 

Ek ISO and'Es. 1 4 0 


Ganjtlr chak* 


Goind, 

.k.- 


..V- ..i- 

Es. A. P. 

2-8 0 

Manjjia,;. 

... 

... 

...- 

1 4 0 

Outer,, 


• •k 

• W ..h 

0 12 0’ 


291. These two chaks- are' thus graphically described 
by Mr. Williams 

“ The name ganjur^ as applied to this parganah,.means the" 
“ dodb formed by the Chowka and its tributary the Kewiinr 
“ which flows into the former stream on its right, or western- 
“ bank, at the eastern extremity of the pargaaah.- 

“ The whole of’ this tract was evidently at no very 
“ recent period (speaking with reference to geological periods- 
of time) the bed of a river. It is-even now^ 'Below the level 
“of the water in the neighbouring rivers during ■ the rainy 
“season,, and is then regularly flooded and presents the- 
“ appearance of an enormous lake. All the -nllages are pro- 
“ teeted by embankments rising some times to the height of 
“ ten or twelve feet and completely hiding the cottages from 
view at • a distance of three or four hundred yards. The 
“hamlets are very numerous, but generally only consist of 
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two or three cottages built on a little bit of rising ground. ' 
“ Not being protected by embankments they are continually 
"submerged and swept away. T'he Ohowka. is a very 
“ uncertain river, seldom adhering long to the same bed. It is 
" now encroaching in some places on villages in this parganah, 
"and in other places receding from them and encroaching 
" on the villages on the opposite bank in parganahs Tambour 
"andKundri. 

" The staple crops are^ for the kharff, rice, kodo, til ; 
“ and for the rabl, mustard, sarson, lahi, barley. "Wheat, lird, 

" gram, and arhar, are seldom sown. 

292. “ The tarai chak Was also, I think, at one time a 

" part of the bed of a river. It extends to a distance of 
" some miles from the EeWdni river, which bounds it on the 
" east. The boundary between it and the higher lands on the 
" west, called in this parganah the upa7*hai, is everywhere 
"most plainly visible. It consists of a belt, of land varying 
"in width from 100 yards to 1,000 yards, conmosed principally 
" of sandy ridges having a gradual descent of from 25 to 50 feet 
" from West to east. In some places the fall is remarkably 
" sudden, in others almost imperceptible. The ridge is mark- 
" ed in most large maps of Oudh, and extends for hundreds 
"of miles through the Bara Banki, Sitapur and Eheri 
" districts. 

"The tarai chak is intersected in all places by little 
" nullahs running into the Kewdni ; and some times in the 
" rains these nallahs overflow their banks and inundate the 
" neighbouring fields. In such cases the villages through which 
" these nallahs pass are less valuable than the neighbouring 
" ones not liable to these inundations, and they have there- 
" fore been selected by me to form the second class of tarai 
" villages. Another feature of the tarai, and indeed of the 
" ganjur also, is the appearance here and there of a sandy 
" ridge of thin soil a fev^ feet higher than the neighbouring 
" land, and invariably much poorer, and probably owing its 
"formation to fluvial action hundreds of years ago. Villages 
"with these ridges have generally been included by me in. 
" class II. 

" Of the rest of the tarai, composing class I., it suffices 
" to say ihat it^ is an exceedingly fertile plain, most richly 
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“ and magnificently cultivated, and containing the best villages 
by far that I have yet seen in this district. There is no 
“ appreciable difference here between irrigated and unirrigat- 
“ ed land, for w:ater lies at a depth of only four feet or less 
“ below the soil. The soil is an excellent domat or matydr, 
“and the staple rabl crop is wheat. Sugar-cane and 
“vegetables, opium, tobacco, and p^n are also found in 
“ great quantities, but especially sugar-cane. There is very 
“ little land indeed exclusively under kharif ; for it is the 
“ custom to sow arhar vuth some of the kharif crops, and 
“ thus get a double crop from the same land. Every village 
“ contains large ha/rs producing arhar, which have already 
“ produced a crop of kodo or jdndri in the kharif harvest.” 

293. The revenue rates used by Mr. Williams were fixed 
by Captain Young, and with reference to them the assistant 
settlement officer writes as follows, addressing the Settlement 
Officer : — 

“ I need say little of the rates used by me for assessment, 
“ as they were in all cases suggested to me by yourself, the 
only alteration that I have made being to employ Rs. 1-4-0 
“instead of Bs. 1-8-0 per acre as the revenue rate on the 
“ manjha and har lands in second class tarai villages ; and to 
“ employ Rs.- 1-4-0 instead of Rs. 2-0-0 as the revenue rate 
“ on the har lands in first class villages ; alterations that have 
“ been approved of by you. 

“ I feel sure these lands will never pay with safety more 
" than Rs. 1-4-0 per acre, growing as they do only the poorest 
“ kharif crops. The table of rates, calculated on prices of 
“ crops, which I made up'for parganah Khairdbad [section 282] 
“ will, I think, show this at once. Including the crop of arhar, 
cut with the rabi but sown with the kharif, they will always 
pay quite Rs. 1-4-0 per acre or more ; but this second crop 
“ is so much a matter of chance, depending as it does entirely 
“ on the later rains, that it is hardly fair to take any account 
“ of. it. Agriculturists themselves do not do so, and tlrey 
“ bestow no care or attention whatever on this second crop. 
“ If it comes up, well and good ; they have been so much the 
“ more fortunate. If not, why they content themselves with 
“their profits on their kharif crop grown on the same lands. 
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294. “ A great many villages in this parganali are in 
the estates of Seth Eughbur Eyal, t’alukdar of Moziddm- 

“ pur, and Edjah Amir Ilusen Elh^in of Mahmtiddbdd ; and 
“ these villages are generally let out on lease, and have been 
" so regularly for many years. 

“With regard to the ‘estates of these two gentlemen 
“ there has seldom been, therefore, much difficulty in ascerfcain- 
“ ing the total assets. Concealment was known to be useless, 
“ as both estates had been so long under the Court of Wards 
that it was of course known that the amount of the leases 
“ could be at any time verified by a reference to the Deputy 
“ Commissioner. The jamas which the rates recommended by 
“ you give in many of these villages can therefore at once be 
“ tested by looking at the amount of the lease, and adding 
“ten per cent, to that as the ticcadar’s profits to find the 
“ kachcha nikdsi ; and it is surprising how often the jama is 
“ found to be, by this calculation, just about half the assets. 
“ In some of the best villages the jama ascertained by your 
“ rates does not come up to one half of the assets as acknow- 
“ lodged: and in that case I have never hesitated to recommend 
“an addition to bring up the jama to half assets; but as a 
“ general rule I believe your rates will be found 'to give as 
“ nearly as possible half assets all over the tarai and uparhai 
“ chaks. 

295. “As regards the ganjur lands, I understand your 
“ principle to be, to leave a wide margin in good years to cover 

heavy losses in those years where the floods are so deep 
“ and lie on the land so long that the kharif crops are com- 
“ pletely carried away : and for this reason the rates recom- 
“ mended by you are so low. I believe the principle to be 
“ perfectly correct, but I hesitate to give a decided opinion 
“ as to how far the rates used by us represent fair jamas on 
“ a long average of years. It really appears to be almost 
“ impossible to come to a conclusion on such a point by taking 
“ merely the assets in one or two years and checking the 
“ results obtained by a personal inspection in any one year. 
“ It is certain that the variations are very wonderful. If the 
“rice gets into ear before the water rises very high, it 
“ continues to grow the higher the water rises, and on the 
“ subsidence of the inundation a magnificent crop is produced. 
“ If the water rises over the rice Wore the rice gets into 
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" ear tke wliole crop is submerged and irreparably lost. It 
“ is not too much to say that the assets of these villages 
" frequently vary from year to year in the ratio of one to five 
“ or one to four. Then, again, it must be remembered that it 
“ is never absolutely certain that a field will be in the same 
“ place this year that it was in last year ; or that a hamlet 
“ founded this year will not be swept away next year. Taking 
“ all this into consideration I t hink we find ourselves amply 
“justified in proposing what may .at first sight seem to be a 
“ very low jama.” 

296. The revised demand as finally proposed by Captain 
Young comes to Rs. 1,52,539, or 20*1 per cent, of an increase 
on the previous demand, giving the following incidence : — 

On cultivated area, Es. 18 9 

„ mdlguzdri, „ 14 3 

,, total, ,, ».• ... ,, 1 1 4 

„ each plough, „ „ 12 14 7 

297. Cash payments of rent are rather more common 

here than in the rest of the district, there being so much as 
17*85 per cent, paid in that manner against 82*15 paid by 
battai. The first class crops are 86 per cent, of the whole. 
Each head of the agricultural community has acres 2 of mdl- 
guzdrf land, of which acres 2^ are actually cultivated, so that 
there is little room for the extension of cultivation, the greater 
part of the uncultivated area being grove and grazing lands, 
to the breaking up of which the people naturally are most 
averse. 

298. Parganah Kundri North was next taken in hand, 
and was assessed by Captain Young in the cold weather of 
1870-71. 

299. In another place (paras. 3 and 97) we have seen 
what a very poor parganah this is, and how subject to devas- 
tating floods. We need not therefore quote here from the 
assessing oflScer’s notes anjdihing but what bears immediate- 
ly upon his assessment .* and that we shall do as briefly as 
possible, premising that much of what has been written above 
about parganah Biswdn will apply here. 

2 D 
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300. “ The principal products,” writes Captain Young, 

are : — 


Rice of several sorts. 
Kodon. 

Merwa. 

Jodr. 

Barley. 


Gujai. 

B^ijra. 

Alsi. 

Tobacco. 


“ The rice crops in parts of the parganah are of extra- 
“ ordinary luxuriance when timely and moderate inundation 
“ takes place. At such times, in the best cases, 20 maunds 
kachcha per kachcha bigah and over, equivalent to upwards 
“ of 38 to 40 maunds pakka per acre, are produced. 

“ On the other hand floods too early or too late or of 
too long continuance are disastrous, and destroy the kharif 
crops which are looked upon as a rule as the source from 
“ which two-thirds of the revenue demand may be met, 

“ Thus enormous risk attaches to the possession of pro- 
"perty in this part of the district. Variations to the extent 
of from five to eight hundred per cent, between the outturns 
" of successive years are quite common, 

301. “ There is a singular but deeply rooted super- 
stition throughout the greater part of tms and the neigh- 

“ bouring parganah of Tambour against growing sugar-cane. 
“ This superstition attaches to so much of these parganahs as 
“is traditionally known as garh ha ilaka [vide para. Sir].” 

302. Speaking of the various streams of the parganah 
(para. 13) Captain Young writes : — 

“The vagaries of these streams are very surprising. 
“ They silt up level with the surrounding country in a sii^Ie 
“ season in one direction, and force their way through lands 
“not visited by them in another, in a singularly capricious 
“way. 


“ I walked over what had been a deep and rapid stream 
• “ when inspecting the village of Runnooapur the other day, and 
“ found it flush with the fields on either side, while six years 
“ ago I shot crocodile and porpoise on the same spot. 
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“ The CHowka of late years has exhibited this disposition 
“ in several places, completely leaving its old established bed 
“ and striking out new paths for itself where least expected, 

*' There have been a good many instances of serious alter- 
‘^ation of area by fluvial action since survey, which have 
rendered re-measurement and re-adjustment of the areas 
“ necessary. This is of course to be expected in a parganah 
“bordered by the Ghogra. The assessments now framed 
“ have been based on what existed at the time of inspection, 
“viz., in November and December 1870, but it will be neces- 
“sary for a tahsflddr or competent official to visit these 
“ villages and check alluvion and diluvion after every rainy 
“ season. 

“The usual entry in the kabulyats regarding the re- 
“ mission of jama when 10 .per cent, is cut away, &c. &c., will 
“ be entered in the case of all these villages, which abut 
“ upon any of the rivers. 

“ The Dahdwar threatens to do infinite mischief to part 
“ of the Mulldupur estate, including the town itself, unless 
“ some unforeseen change leads it to take a direction other 
“ than the one it has lately assumed.” 

303. The parganah contains 129 mauzahs, which for 
purposes of assessment were grouped into three classes, and 
the revenue rates applied to each class were as follows : — 



Class L 

Class IL 

Class III. 

GrOlUCl^ 

Es. As. F. 

3 0 0 

Es. As. P. 

2 6 0 

Es. As. P. 

2 0 0 

Manjlia, 

1 12 0 

18 0 

1 i 0 

Outer tar, 

12 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 


Of the whole number only ten were good enough to be 
put in class I. No separate rates were made for irrigated and 
unirrigated lands, as the distinction is not known here, no 
land being irrigated by artificial means excepting the very 
small area under tobacco and poppy, which is returned at 
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three-fourths of an acre out of every hundred. Rents are 
generally paid in kind, the cash payments being only 15 ‘37 per 
cent, of the whole. The great majority of the crops are third 
class, the first class being only 2215 per cent., or less than a 
fourth part, of the entire produce. In many cases the tenants 
pay only one-third and one-fourth of the outturn as rent. 

304. The summary jama has now been raised 52J per 
cent, to Es. 72,070 exclusive of cesses, with an incidence— 


On cultivated area. 

• • • » ■ • 3E^s« 

1 

0 

11 

„ malguzdrf „ 

••• ••• II 

0 

13 

5 

„ total „ 

••• ••• II 

0 

10 

10 

Per plough. 

••• II 

10 

5 

7 


This, though apparently a lighter incidence than we find in 
some of the other parganahs of the district, is yet higher than 
that in the very similar parganah of South Eundri assessed 
some four years previously by Mr. Wood {vide paras. 193- 
195),. whose remarks on the assessment there may be advan- 
tageously read in this place. 

The following is a list of the mauzahs which Captain 
Young was of opinion should be re-assessed every five years 
as being liable to suffer great changes from the vicissitudes of 
seasons. 

They are all the property of Government with the excep- 
tion of Mdnpur, which belongs to the Mahmdddbdd t’alukddr ; 
and in Captain Young’s proposal I entirely concur. 


Jumni (included in Eujha), .. 

No. 

93 

Bahirpur, 

Hosainpur Khdnepur, 

1^ 

93 

II 

198 

Sipatpur, ... 

* II 

314 

Mdnpur, 

Naslrpur, 

II 

479 

II 

494 


305. ^ We now come to Tambour, the last remaining 
parganah in the district, which was also assessed by Captain 
Yoimg in 1870-71, and which in physical features and capabi- 
hties very much resembles, while it is something better than, 
its neighbour Kundri, 
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306. From the assessing officer’s note-book I make the 
following extracts : — 

“ The principles of assessment followed in the case of 
^'parganahs Kundri and Tambour differ chiefly from those 
adopted in the higher portions of the district in the following 
points : — 

" That the distinction between irrigated and unirrigated 
** land has not been adopted for the reason that, except the 
“ garden lands of Muraos and others growing tobacco and 
“ vegetables, no irrigation exists or is required, and in many 
“ pa^ at least would often do positive harm. 

" Secondly, that allowance has been made on a liberal 
scale for the risk which these villages run in haring the 
“ whole of their kharff crops, which is the principal crop of 
“ the year, swept away by the floods which annually submerge 
“ the greater part of the parganah. 

" Thirdly, that unusual allowance has been made in the 
“ case of parganah Kundri for the fact that the zeminddr’s 
“share of the rent is one-third or one-fourth of the crop 
“ instead of one-half. 

“ Fourthly, that the nikdsi as found from the patwdrt’s 
“ papers (with addition for sir and rent free lands) has been 
“ taken into more than ordinary consideration as a guide to 
“ the relative value of villages, for the reason that the whole 
“ features of the country as they appear in the cold season 
“ are so different from what they are at the time the kharlf 
“ is standing that personal inspection at the former season is 
“ very little guide to the capacities of a riUage in the latter ; 
“ as it is impossible to tell by the eye the extent to which a 
“ village is subject to flood ; and hence necessarily in appraismg 
“ its value it is essential to consider all the eridence attainr 
“ able as to its liability to destruction or its prospects of 
“fertilization by the inundations which occur annually. 

■307. “The rent rates used as a standard of comparison, 
“ and as a check on the value of the several villages as deduced 
“ by other means, were framed from the actual cash rents found 
“ to be prevalent in parganah Kundri ; and they were extended 
“ to Tambour, which is physically very similar though better 
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^‘in. tHe fact that it possesses a better class of cultivators and 
“ that the produce rates are higher ; mth the result that the 
“ first class rates, which were used comparatively rarely in 
“parganah Kundri were used much more often in Tambour. 
“ In fact the assessment of Tambour is pitched a degree higher 
“ than Kundri by reason of the advantages indicated. 

808. “ Of course there is great scope for difference of 
“opinion as to the margin which should be left for bad 
seasons ; and I can only claim for my choice of the sums 
“ thus granted that they are the result of the best opinion 
“ that my experience can bring to bear on what must be 
“ admitted a singularly difi&cult task, as it is nothing for the 
“ outturn of a village to vary by as much as from five to 
“ eight hundred per cent., as the ensuing seasons are bad or 
“ good. And these variations are not constant as a rule and 
'• of general application all over the parganah ; for the flood 
“ that ruins one village or circle of villages makes another. 
“ If the inundation comes a few days too early for the rice 
“ in one village it perhaps just suits the crops in the next 
“ which were sown a week earlier ; and while the first village 
“is beggared the next cuts its 15 or 16 or 20 maunds of rice 
“ to the blgah. 

309. “ Again, the flood which sweeps all before it in 
“ one part gradually subsides as it reaches another, and leaves 
“ a deposit of punn, as it is called, which enriches the soil for 
“ several years as if it had been manured ; while in other 
“ parts a foot or more of sand perhaps is spread over an area 
“ of many hundred acres, burying the standing crops and 
“ utterly ruining the land for many years. 

“ With such large element of risk to deal with, it is 
“ manifest that any elaboration of a system of rent rates 
“ would have been useless, and that a very large discretion 
must be given to the assessing oificer, who, on the spot and 
“ in daily intercourse with the people who pass their lives in 
“these regions, is in some sort in a position to form an 
“ opinion ; and that any squabbling about Es. 5 or Es. 10 
is a mere farce where the variations are so extensive. 

310. “ Time alone can show whether in this instance a 
wise discretion has been used ; but as I am on the eve of 

“ leaving the district with whose future prosperity my work 
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“ -will have had so much to do, I desire to impress on my 
“ successor and on all who may have anything to do with 
“ these jamas, not to be in hurry to form an opinion on the 
matter from the result of one year’s or two years’ harvests. 
" The assessments, such as they are, have been framed (entirely 
“against my reason but under orders from Government) on 
“ the supposition that they are to work for thirty years; and 
“ hence they must not be judged of hurriedly as too high, 
“ because of the occurrence of very bad seasons, or too low, 
“ because high prices show more than an eight anna profit to 
“ the zemmdd,rs.” 

311. To this note of Captain Young’s I will add the 
following quotation from a memorandum written by myself 
just two years ago (September 1871) when reporting the 
assessments of the tahsil. 

“ That Captain Young’s assessment is a just and equitable 
“one I entertain no doubts. I have travelled over and 
“ remained in much of the country under notice. I have seen 
“ its dsar plains, its tracts of reh, and the marks of the floods 
“ where they had subsided. I have found that the landlord 
“ has no power to raise the rents of a large portion of his 
“ tenants, the Amneks of Kundii in especial, who with no 
“ proprietary rights of any description hold their land on very 
“ low rates. I have seen the diluvion of the rivers and the 
“ sandy chars thrown up there in lieu of good lands cut away. 
“ I know that during the two rainy seasons which I have 
“ spent in Sitapur the kharff crops of these pargknahs have 
“ suffered exceedingly, and that the landlords have found it 
“ impossible to collect their rents. I have in the course of 
“ my duties examined many of the jamas proposed by Captain 
“ Young, and have listened to the objections urged, according 
‘‘ to the custom of the country, against them : objections, it 
“ should be recorded, which he himself had not time before 
“ his departure to go into. And the result of my enquiries, 
“and of what I have seen of the district, is what I have 
“ stated : the assessment is a just and equitable one. It is 
“ not an excessive one although having an increase in this 
“ tahsil of 36 per cent, upon the former demand. Nor should 
it be deemed an insufficient one because its incidence per 
“acre is less than the incidence which falls on the fertile 
“ acres of south-western Oudh.” 
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And I can now add to the above that I again, in Novem- 
ber-December IST"!, visited these parganahs, after they had 
been inundated far and wide by the rains of that year, "What 
I then saw has been noted in another place (paras. 4-15) and 
need not be repeated here. 

312. The revised assessment comes to Rs. 93,604, or 
57 per cent, of an increase upon the summary jama, and 
giving an incidence — 


On cultivated area, 

... Es. 

1 

2 

2 

„ mdlguzdri „ 

••• 9f 

0 

14 

3 

„ total, „ 

••• ff 

0 

12 

5 

„ each plough,, 

••• ft 

11 

1 

4 


which is something higher than in Kundri, the parganah being, 
as we have seen, a somewhat better one. Its Kurmis number 
4,440 against 681 in the other parganah, and this accounts for 
the first class crops being more here than they are there. 
Payments in cash, however, are less, the percentages being 
3'34 and 15‘37 respectively : and this if tells any way tells 
against the landlord. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


SUPPLEMENTAET TO THE PRECEDING. 


313. We have now seen how the entire district of 
twenty-one parganahs has been assessed ; and if in my story 
of the process I may appear to have been tedious, I must urge 
as my apology the magnitude and importance of the subject, 
and the absolute impossibility of doing justice to it, and to the 
labours of the assessing officers, without going into at least 
as much detail as I have done. Indeed on looking back upon 
what I have written I feel as if I might in places have made 
longer extracts from some of the parganah note-books. But 
as this would have swollen the present report to undue pro- 
portions, I can but refer the Commissioner, if he is curious on 
minute points, to the separate reports which from time to time 
have been sfubmitted to the authorities as Ihe assessments in 
each tahsil were completed ; assuring him at the same time 
that I have omitted nothing here which was necessary for an 
intelligent comprehension of the entir-e settlement. 

Had the district of 2,214 square miles been a tract of 
homogeneous soil, with similar physical features and with land- 
owners equally well off throughout, and with an even summary 
jama, the task of assessing it would have been easy. But when 
we find its western parganahs elogged with sand and gasping, 
as it were, for water ; its central parganahs happy in a loamy 
soil growing wheat and sugar-cane ; and its eastern parganahs 
water-logged and often ruined by a heavy inundation. And 
when in the proprietors of one parganah (Plmagar) we meet 
with a community of ignorant and poverty-stricken Rdjpfits, 
whose “ occupation is gone,” and in the proprietor of another 
(Mahmii(hbb4d) an intelligent t’alukddr, the sole master of his 
estates. And when we find the summary jama to have been 
so uneven as we have seen it to have been ; we can easily 
understand how difficult has been the work of the Settlement 
Officer, and how necessary it was to report fully how that work 
has been effected. This, I think, I have done ; and I shall 
now bring my remarks to a close with a few observations on 
the assessments of the entire district. 
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314. From appendix No. V. we copy the following 
figures, showing the incidence per acre of the demand for each 
tahsil and for the district : — 


TahsiL. 

Cultltated. 
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Total. 
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Now this rate, although about the saipe as we find the 
new assessments to fall in our district’s northern neighbour, 
Kheri ; and something greater than we find in its eastern neigh- 
bour, Bharaich ; is yet considerably lower than what it is in its 
other neighbours, Ijucknow, Bdra Banki and Hardui : and 
the cause of this difference had to be explained. This again 
was another reason for my dwelling at such length as I have 
done on the assessment of each parganah. 

315, The summary jama has been raised from Es. 
9,39,897 to Es. i3,18,056 or by so much as 40 '6 per cent.; 
and that too all at onbe, with the exception of the small 
estate of Nilgaon where a rassadi jama has been sanctioned 
[vide para. 183). This is a very considerable rise, and it 
will give the landowners as much as they can do to pay it 
during the next few years. They have up to the present 
time, the Collector of the district informs me, paid it with 
tolerable punctuality: but they have had to borrow more or 
less to do so, and this not owing to the assessment being , 
heavy, for the Collector is of opinion that it is actually light, 
the Government share being if anything less than the full 
“ eight annas but mainly through the expenses incurred 
by them in conducting the litigation which was in a. man-7 . 
ne? fomed upon them by the settlement department, A 
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Succession of three bad seasons, too, has driven men to the 
money-lender ; and on the whole numerous encumbrances on 
, the land have been formed in the shape of mortgages and condi- 
tional sales. Indeed the Deputy Commissioner expresses his 
apprehensions that at no very distant time a great deal of the 
landed property in the district will have passed into the hands 
of the money-lenders, and that the zemiuddrs reduced to 
poverty will be driven to Crime they cannot dig, to beg they 
are ashamed : — 

But Sitapur is not alone in this respect, very many of 
the zeminddrs throughout the province being involved more 
or less in difiSculties. The question as to how they can best 
be relieved is, however, engaging the anxious attention of 
Government, and we may expect a brighter future for the 
Oudh landowner than one of indigence and despair resulting 
in crime. He cannot be spared ; his existence is absolutely 
necessary for the conamon weal. 

HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

*■* Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

** Princes and Lords may toumh, or may fade ; 

** A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

** But a bold peasantry, their country *s pride, 

** When once destroyed can never be supplied.** 

316. I leave it to the authorities to express their 
opinion on the far-seeing prudence displayed by Captain 
Young in his assessments of the district generally and of 
the “ river parganahs” in especial. It would be unbecoming 
perhaps for me to record how great I think the meed of 
praise due to him; and I 'shall conclude this note on his 
assessments with a few quotations from an important Resolu- 
tion of the Marquis of Hastings, when Governor General of 
India, dated 1st August 1822, and reprinted lately by the 
Allahabad Board of Revenue. 

317. “Para. 72. With respect to the amount of jama 
“ to be assessed. His Lordship in Council doubts whether any 
“ universal rtile can yet safelj;..be prescribed, beyond the general’ 
“ injunction to observe great moderation, and not to allow the 
“discoveries to which a minute enquiry may lead, to induce 
“ a hasty and largely enhanced demand beyond the scale of- 
^^past collections. 
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“ Para. 73. The Honorable Court have constantly urged 
" the propriety of moderation in assessment, and of a careful 
“attention to the circumstances of the individual classes 
“ affected by our revenue operations. Even where the means 
“ of raising the revenue are most abundant — ^where the strict 
“ right of Government to demand an increase is undoubted, and 
“ where the ultimate enforcement of such a demand may be of 
“ clear expediency, they have urged the necessity of avoiding 
“ any sudden enhancement.” 

“Para. 75. Alight assessment having long prevailed 
“ [in parganah Elhoordah], the sudden demand of a full reve- 
“ hue operated to reduce to penury and to drive to acts of 
“ violence a numerous body of men who under a more gradual 
“ course of measures would be converted into indij^trious and 
“ peaceful cultivators.” 

“Para. 101. Especial caution is necessary to guard 
“ against an excessive demand ; for there must always be 
“ great danger lest, while we imagine that we take only a fair 
“ share of the net rent, we in fact encroach on the fair wages 
“ of labour and profits of stock, &c. 

“ Para. 102. It is essential that in all cases the agri- 
“ culturist should enjoy a liberal return for- his labour and 
“capital.;, and that all authorities should bear in mind that 
“ the evil of an excessive dfemand through which the growing 
“prosperity of the country may be checked, is far- more 
“ serious and extensive than that of a temporary sacrifice of 
“ the full dues of Government.” 

(The settlement in question, it should be noted, was to 
be a Regular Settlement for a term of years; and thus 
exactly resembled this settlement of the- Sitapur district). 

318. Again; on the' 22nd- July 1831', the members of 
the Western Board of Revenue wrote as follows to the 
Supreme Government, as quoted in “ SeVectidns from Revenue 
Records, North-West&rn Provinces, 1872.” 

“ Some discretion should always.be left to the local officers 
“ in fixing the jama, when an increase of revenue is demanded. 
'^ Considering how severely a sudden, deprivation of income 
“ long enjoyed, whether the person receiving, it have a legal 
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“title to its continuance or not, must be felt by individuals,. 
“ we think some indulgence ought to be extended to pro*- 
“ prietors who, by the improvement of their estates, or other 
“ causes, have been left for a long period hr the possession of 
“ incomes which now expose them to enhanced demands.” 

319. Again, and bearing more- especially on the question= 
of the margin left by Captain Young in the river parganahs- 
to cover the losses from- bad- seasons, we find {Selections, page 
117) Mr. Holt Mackenzie in reviewing the assessment of 
Allygurh recording as follows — 

. “ I do- not observe that in this-or any other instance of 

“ a jamabandi, formed upon the estimate produce, there is any 
“ allowance made in fixing the assessment for casualties of 
“ season, which should, I think,, be con^dered in ev-ery settle- 
“ ment for a term o-f years;”' 

And to come to our own- times, a recently printed report - 
of the assessment of the Godavery district shows us that thisJ 
principle was carefully followed there, so* much as 16 per cent, 
in some estates, and 25 per cent, in others being deducted from^ 
the rent roll on this account; which deduction was sanctioned- 
by the Secretary of State. 

320. Writes the great maestro Mr;- Thomason : — 

“ It is a more fatal error to- over-assess than to undet-^- 
“ assess. The Government will not test the settlement by 
“the mere amount of direct revenue which it brings into the 
“ Treasury. If the Settlement Officer is in doubt which of 
“ two jamas to fix, a high one, or a low one, he should always - 
incline to the latter. Over-assessment discourages the peo^ 
“ pie and demoralizes them by driving them to unworthy shifts* 
“ and expedients, and it also prevents the accumulation of capi- 
“ tal, and dries up the resources of the eountry. Viewing: the* 
“ question simply in a financial light, an assessment which 
presses hard upon the resources of the; people is most inju- 
“ rious. It checks the population, affects the police, and is 
“ felt in the excise, the stamps, and the customs, li is evident 
“ that the prosperity of the people and the best interests of 
“ Government are bound up together.” 
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321; And I shall now end with repeating in the words 
of Colonel Galloway in 1829, as quoted in the Indian. 
Statesman" of the 1st February 1872, what may be a truism, 
hut which nevertheless cannot be too often repeated. 

"There is in truth no security for a land revenue in 
"India, but the security of a moderate assessment fairly 
" distributed.”* 


* Api'Opo^ of the above remarks, I may note that in the printed Annual Report 
of the progress of the settlement operations in Ontlh, for the year 1864- 1S65, the 
Financial Commissioner Mr. Davies, now Lieutenant G-overnor of the Punjab, writes as 
follows, on the question of suddenly increasing existing jamas : — 

“ It will be observed that the Settlement Oificer was obliged to assess the Birhur 
t*aluka [in Fyzabad] considerably below his estimate of half assets. But he has'stiU 
raised the revenue 60 per cent. I quite approve of his moderation so far as it goes. 
The settlement is a political as well as a fiscal measure ; and one of its conditions is, 
that the retention of their estates by the proprietors in possession shall not be rendered 
impossible. To raise the demand suddenly and excessively on persons accustomed to 
a certain style of living, is often, to ruin them. Their cases should be treated with- 
exceptional indulgence.” 



CHAPTER X. 


Tenures OF the District. 


322. The landed tenures existing in Sitapur resemble 
generally those to be met with all over the province; and as 
they have been described in an earlier part of this report 
(para. 59) they need not be discussed further here. It only 
remains to record the proportions in which the larger and more 
important of them are held, and to detail the measures taken 
by the courts in determining the rights of persons claiming an 
interest in the land. This I shall do in as few words as pos- 
sible, premising that I shall confine myself to a plain record 
of facts and avoid all political disquisitions and criticisms on 
the measures adopted by the Government in settling the dis- 
trict. Those measures have been good or they have been bad. 
If the former, any praise from me would be superfluous : if the 
latter, it would be the height of presumption for a mere tyro 
in the science of Government to cavil and carp at the work 
of such experienced Governors as Lord Lawrence, Sir Charles 
Wingfield, and the other distinguished officers who were con- 
nected with the province in the earlier days of the British 
administration. Indeed in any case it would be rash to form 
an opinion now upon the question. For it will not be until 
the results of the Oudh policy shall have been seen and real- 
ized, that an opinion to which any weight could be attached 
can be formed ; and that will not be in our time but in the 
time of our successors, 

323^, Appendix No. IV. shows us at a glance how many 
mauzahs in the coUectorate are zemindar! and how many 
t’alukdari (para. 61) ; noting at the same time how many of the 
latter are held in sub-settlement (para. 59 ). 

From it we learn that 937 villages, being 36 per cent, or 
a little more than one-third of the entire number, are in 
t’alukds, and that of these only 43 have been decreed in sub- 
settlement. But. this does not represent the entire under 
proprietary rights of the ex-zeminddrs ; for column 4 of the 
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same statement informs us that in 146 other villages “smaller 
holdings,” that is to say dr, dihddrl, and nmkar lands, have 
been decreed. 

In every instance, whether of an entire village, a portion 
of a village, or a sir &c., holding, the rent payable by the sub- 
proprietor to the t’alukddr has been fixed for the term of the 
present settlement, at an amount in the computation of which 
the two principal factors are the rent payable under Native 
rule, and that now assessed by the Settlement Officer as pay- 
able by the t’alukddr. Speaking generally, no under-proprie- 
tor pays for his tenure more than 75 or less than 60 per cent, 
of the estimated gross rental {rdkdd Ichdm). In some cases 
we find the ex-zeminddrs with rent-free nanhdr and dihddri 
lands, but this is exceptional. From appendix No. VIL we 
gather that the profits of the general body of under-proprietors 
amount to Rs. 27,531 for the whole district. 

324. Of sir land, the statement would show that each 
sub-proprietor has acres 36. But this is not quite correct, for 
each of these “ sub-proprietors” has a number of pattiddrs, 
or co-sharers, perhaps ten, or even fifteen, on an average, 
which would bring each actual sub-proprietor’s holding down 
to ten or fifteen kachcha blgahs. And as these ten or fifteen 
co-sharers in the natural order of things increase and multiply, 
their tenures will be further split up ; so that we may expect 
in the course of another generation to find a very numerous 
body of small under-proprietors living more or less from hand 
to mouth, except in the case of those families who may be 
fortunate enough to have a son or brother in Government 
employment, and thus able to contribute ready money towards 
meeting the rent on quarter day. This, however, is only a 
speculative contingency which need not be dwelt upon here. 

The statement further shows that the 937 t’alukdarl 
villages are distributed among thirty t’alukas, the areas of 
which with the Government demand payable on the same, 
and the “ profits” of the t’alukddrs, are detailed in appendix 
No. VII. 

325. "We also see that there are 1,635 villages, or not 
quite two-thirds of the district, other than t’alukddrl, and 
classified as zemind^rl, pattiddri, and bhyachara. These are 
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all held by brotherhoods similar to the ordinary village 
communities of Hinddstan, the great majority of them 
being Hindds of the Rajpiit, Kayeth, Kurmi and Brahman 
castes. All these families, as well as the t’alukdars, have 
been mentioned in the earlier pages of this report, and de- 
mand no further notice here beyond the remark that the 
non-t’alukddr proprietors, who appear from the appendix 
to number only 2,301, are in reality many more. For every 
zeminddr whose name is recorded in the khewat (para. 153) 
is a proprietor ; and in many villages such persons number 
so many as forty or fifty while in others they are only 
four or five : so that instead of two thousand there are actu- 
ally nearer twenty thousand “proprietors.” The “lamber- 
ddrs” of column 14 are the head men of each community, 
and it is to them the Collector of the district primarily looks 
for the payment of the Government revenue. They were 
appointed by the Settlement Officer, who as a rule upheld 
the lamberddrs of the summary settlement, due considera- 
tion at the same time being given to the wishes of the bro- 
therhood and the fitness of the applicant for the post. The 
lamberddr, it should be noted, in addition to the honour and 
inpoftance which he derives from the appointment, is entitled 
to receive from each pattidar 5 per cent, on the Government 
rent paid by the latter through bim ; which percentage is 
locally known as haq lamberddri. 



CHAPTER XL 


Judicial work os' the Settlement Courts. 


326. Simultaneously with the assessment of the land 
revenue of the district, the Settlement OlEcer had to deter- 
mine the rights of all persons claiming an interest in the soil ; 
and to enable him to do this, he and his assistants were 
invested with the powers of civil courts of different degrees. 
The Settlement Officer constituted the principal coujt in 
the district, with unlimited original jurisdiction and with 
powers of revision and appeal from the orders of those of his 
assistants who possessed limited powers, namely the Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and Sadr Munsarims. Appeals from 
the Assistant Settlement Officer lay to the Commissioner of 
the Division. I n all cases the Settlement Officer possessed the 
power of directing and distributing the entire judicial work 
of the district. 

In adjudicating these claims the formal procedure of Act 
VIII. of 1859, as modified for Oudh, was strictly followed; the 
decrees which the settlement courts issued being “regular” 
decrees, as binding and conclusive as the decrees of the 
ordinary civil courts of the district. These latter courts 
were prohibited, at first by a local order of questionable 
validity, but subsequently by law (Acts XYI. of 1865 and 
XXXII. of 1871), from entertaining any claim for rights 
connected with the land as long as the settlement courts 
were open. 

327. The Settlement Officer of Sitapur was thus weight- 
ed far more heavily than the Settlement Officer of any district 
in the neighbouring provinces. As Collector presiding over 
a rent court and hearing appeals from Deputy Collectors: 
as Settlement Officer with all the executive powers necessary 
for surveying and assessing the country: as Judge of the 
principal “landed estates court” in the district: and as 
Judge of appeal and revision: it will not be perhaps a 
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matter of great surprise if more tHan one of the Settlement 
Officers of Sitapur, unable to support such a burden for any 
length of time, was driven to recruit his health by an enforced 
leave of absence to England. The judicial work was indeed 
most difficult, involving as it did the tracing back for gene- 
rations the history of a particular clan or family and the 
determination of its status in a given year, it might be twenty, 
it might be two hundred years ago ; and the decision of 
abstruse points of Hindd and Mahomedan law which were 
often over-ridden by family and tribal customs of a most 
perplexing nature. Then there was seldom if ever a suit, 
whether it were for a princely estate of Mo hundred square 
miles or for a petty Musalmdn chak of two roods, in which 
firmans of the Delhi Emperors or Oudh Nawabs, and other 
Persian title deeds, many or few in number were not filed by 
the opposing parties. Numbers of these documents were 
fabricated, one result of the litigation in the settlement courts 
having been to flood the country with spurious seals of all sorts, 
from those of the emperor Akbar and his successors down to 
those of the commonest Kazi or Chakladir of the Oudh 
Government. All manner also of exhibits in the Hindti char- 
acter, sankalap-ndmahs, pattahs, faisal-namahs, jamabandis, 
silsilabandis, and the like, oftener fabricatious than genuine 
documents, were filed by the litigants ; and as the whole 
burden of examining and scrutinizing such firmans, title deeds, 
and exhibits lay upon the court which was investigating 
the claim, the time which the Settlement Officer might have 
given to his more legitimate executive duties was terribly 
encroached upon. 

328. But I do not believe I am uttering a vain boast 
when I express my conviction that, even with all these dis- 
advantages to be contended against by the Settlement Officer, 
the settlement records of our district will bear comparison 
with the records of neighbouring provinces prepared by 
purely executive officers, whose attention was not diverted 
from their khationi establishment by having to sit daily for 
hours upon the bench. And that at the same time the Oudh 
Settlement Officers generally have acquitted themselves with 
credit and displayed great painstaking and intelligence as 
Judges, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it is 
with a pardonable pride that I record it, has on more tTia,n 
one occasion testified. 
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329. Appendix No. VI. is a statement of the judicial 
•work done by the settlement courts during the eight years 
they were open, and shows concisely and without going into 
unnecessary details the nature of -that work. The figures 
are very simple and require no exegetical commentary or 
arithmetical analysis on my part to render them clearer than 
they are. Indeed the subject is perhaps not a pleasant one 
to dwell upon, when we remember that the litigation was in 
a measure forced upon the people, and that, as we have 
already seen (para. 315), a great deal of the present in- 
debtedness and poverty of the zemindars has been caused 
by the expenses attendant upon that litigation. 

330. It was the custom in each parganah, as the settle- 
ment progressed, to issue proclamations from time to time, 
calling upon all persons who might have claims for land to 
come forward and file their plaints upon unstamped paper : if 
they disregarded the proclamation they should afterwards have 
to pay full stamp duty ; a decree was necessary before a right 
could be recorded in the settlement papers : they were to come 
without money and without price : now was the accepted time, 
now was the day of salvation : if they did not now speak out, 
they might hereafter for ever hojd their peace. 

The proclamation although not actually couched in those 
terms was thus understood by the great mass of the population 
of the rural districts. To them it was a threat and a warning 
which could not be disregarded. But to others it gave forth 
a very difterent sound, and was looked upon as an invitation 
which it would have been folly to refuse. Indeed it was too 
much for the litigious Hindu. He could not resist the tempta- 
tion thus thrown in his way. The monied man hoped to ruin 
a poorer rival by a law suit ; while to the adventurer who had 
nothing to lose was presented a glorious opportunity of har- 
assino- a well-to-do neighbour ; and over and above all came 
scheming attorneys, who, by working upon the fears of the 
ignorant and the passions of the discontented, were the cause 
of innumerable claims being preferred, which in all probability 
•would not otherwise have been heard of. 

The natural result followed. Hundreds, nay thousands, 
of suits were instituted which either upon investigation were 
found to be frivolous and vexatious, or were abandoned by 
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those who had instituted them when the day for investigation 
came on. This will account for the somewhat strange entries 
in the statement under notice ; in which, by the way it must 
be understood, the figures i-epresent the number of actual 
claims judicially disposed of, and do not include such executive 
orders as the directing of a man’s name to be registered in 
the hhewat, or the sanctioning of a hatwdra, or the taking of 
a jamahayidi. 

331, Having premised so much, we find that the Sita- 
pur settlement courts in eight years disposed of 17,290 
claims, of which so many as 16,027 were tried out and inves- 
tigated at length. Of the remainder 282 were withdrawn ; 
and only 489 were dismissed for default of prosecution and 26 
decided ex parte, in either case the final order not having been 
issued until the courts had exhausted every means in their 
power, by summons, proclamation, and wai'rant of arrest, to 
cause the attendance of the absent parties. It was generally 
found that the plaintiif had died or absconded or made matters 
square with his adversary in the interval which had elapsed 
between the filing of the petition of plaint and the calling on 
of the suit : an interval which was seldom less than six months 
and very often was three or four years, the delay having been 
caused by the paucity of judicial officers and the uncertainty 
of the law. 


332. The suits which were decided were almost without 
exception of the very highest importance to the people, affect- 
ing, as suits for landed property in all countries do, their 
dearest interests, and conclusive upon the title and status of 
unborn generations. Indeed, in many cases, the interests 
involved were immense, and demanded the most unflagging 
attention and unwearied application on the part of the courts, 
it being no uncommon event for an important trial to last 
for a year or even longer. For the parties to it were given 
every opportunity of producing all the evidence obtainable, 
and owing to the uncertainty of the law second trials and 
reviews of judgment were frequent. 

Of the claims disposed of on trial the large number of 
9,017, or something more than the half, were dismissed ; not so 
much through the stringency of our law, although of course 
that had something to do with it, as owing to their having 
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been found to be frivolous and vexatious (para. 330). Of 313 
claims for sub-settlement only 47 were decreed in favour of 
the claimants. But when we bear in mind the difficulty if 
not almost absolute impossibility of procuring evidence suffici- 
ently conclusive of the right to be decreed, a sub-settlement 
under the law regulating such tenures (Act XXVI. of 1866), 
the paucity of the claims decreed is not to be wondered at. 
Indeed it is perhaps not to be regretted ; for the tenure as it 
has now been defined had no existence under Native rule ; 
and better would it be for all parties, the State, the t’alukd^r 
and the sub-settler, were the two last mentioned honestly 
to divide between them the actual lands of the estate claimed, 
instead of attempting to share its contingent profits : an 
attempt which must be as unsatisfactory in its results to one of 
the two proprietors, as it is injurious to the interests of the 
State. 

333. "We may dismiss this statement from further notice 
by adding that the Settlement Officer, the Assistant Settlement 
Officers, the Extra Assistant Commissioners and the Sadr 
Munsarims, all did their fair share of the judicial work, the 
Settlement Officer having, over and above the five hundred 
original claims decided annually by him, disposed of some 
three or four hundred appeals in each year from the decrees 
of the subordinate courts. 

334. It is worthy of remark that of the entire number 
of 17,290 claims disposed of, 466 were adjusted by “ compro- 
mise” or consent.” These must be understood to have been 
genuine bond fde claims, and not such “ compromises” and 
" consents” as the admitting a man’s name to the village 
khewat or village lamberdarship, or agreeing to a batwara, 
all of which are executive orders ; and the wonder is not 
that Sitapur can show so few compromised cases, but that it 
can show so many. For in a bond fide dispute about land 
it would be expecting too much to expect a couple of ordinary 
Oudh zemindfirs to come to any terms whatsoever out of 
court. They fight it out to the bitter end, believing that it 
is no more as in the good old days, jisM Idthi usld bhains, but 
jishd rupaiya usU digri ; not perhaps trusting so much to 
the hope of being able to bribe the court munshis as 
believing that it is the inevitable tendency of a Eeign of Law 
to transfer landed property Irom the hands of the man with 
Httle money to the hands of the man with much money : in a 
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protracted laM'-suit, with, all its worries and expenses the 
poorer of two litigants must go to the wall. The zeminddrs 
of Sitapur, therefore, were very averse to settling their dis- 
putes by compromise : and the courts were equally averse 
to winning a spurious fame by attempting to " persuade ” 
suitors to sign razinamahs, which perhaps not very long 
afterwards one of the persuaded parties wished to have can- 
celled. It would have been quite possible for the Settle- 
ment Officer merely by registering each admitted entry in 
the Miewatf or in a hatwdm or lamherddri paper as a “ case,” 
to have made the return under notice show a large number — 
perhaps 20,000 — cases disposed of by “ compromise ”• or 
“ consent.” But as such a proceeding would have rendered the 
return useless, if not deceptive, as a statement of bond Jide 
judicial work ffisposed of by the courts, it was very naturally 
not followed by my predecessors. 

335. We may close these remarks on statement No. 
VI. by calling attention to the fact that no such tenure as 
hirt which is so common in eastern Oudh, is known to exist 
in our district ; and that only thirty-two claims for sankalaps 
were preferred. Of these one was compromised, six decreed, 
and twenty-five dismissed. 

336. Finally, when all the claims in any one mauzah 
had been disposed of, the judicial records concerning them 
were bound up in a volume, called the Midi Haqiyat, which 
was handed over to the Deputy Commissioner of the ffistrict, 
along with both copies of the Midi Bandobast mentioned in 
para. 162 : and from that moment the Settlement Officer 
had nothing more to do with the village. 



CHAPTEE XII. 


Final. 


337. It is fitting that the names of the principal ofiicers, 
■who "Were connected ■ndth the Sitapur Settlement Office, should 
be noted here. 

The permanently Officiating Settlement Officers were : — 

Captain E. Thompson, (Deputy Commissioner), 1862-66. 

Mr. 0. Wood, 1866-67. 

Captain G. G. Young, 1868-71. 

Mr. M. L. Ferrar, as., 1871-72. 

„ J. Woodburn, as., and Mr. Ferrar acted for short 
periods in 1870, in Captain Young’s absence. 

Of these the first mentioned, now Major Thompson, o.s.i., 
subsequently, for some three or four years, officiated as Com- 
missioner of the Sitapur Division, and is now on furlough : 
Mr. 0. Wood is employed as Settlement Officer in the 
Punjab : where also is Captain Young as Deputy Commissioner: 
and Mr. Ferrar is in charge of the Fyzabad Settlement Office, 
where he succeeded Mr. Woodburn on that officer’s transfer 
to the Lucknow Secretariat. 

338. The Assistant Settlement Officers were : — 

Captain G. G. Young. 

Mr. H. S. Boys, c.s. 

„ J. C. Williams, c.s. 

„ H. H. Butts. 

„ M. L. Ferrar, c.s. 

Mr. Boys subsequently became Settlement Officer of 
Bharaich, and is now in charge of the Encumbered Estates in 
Sitapur and Kheri : Mr. Williams is officiating as Deputy 
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Commissioner of Bdra Banki : and Mr. Butts^ after officiating 
as Settlement Officer of Lucknow, was brought permanently 
on the strength of the commission and is now Assistant Com- 
missioner of Gonda. 

339. The Extra Assistant Commissioners were : — 

Munshi Har Prashad. 

„ Brij L^. 

Mir Mahomed Husen Khdn. 

Pandit Kdli Sahai ; 

and these have all now reverted to ordinary district work. 

340. The Sadr Munsarims were : — 

Mirzd Murtaza Beg. 

„ Ndsir Beg. 

Pandit Sam Ndth. 

Of these the first mentioned is dead : the second has been 
provided for by the Court of Wards ; and the last has been 
brought on the regular strength of the commission as Tahsilddr. 

341. During the whole time the office was open the 
duties of Head Clerk were very efficiently performed by Nil- 
comul Banerji, who on the close of the office was transferred 
in the same capacity to Kheri. Salek Chand, who had been 
the Settlement Officer’s Seriditaddr throughout, has been pro- 
vided for under Mr. Boys. 

Of the great mass of the inferior subordinates, who, from 
time to time as the settlement operations closed in, came 
under reduction, many obtained situations under the Deputy 
Commissioner of Sitapur and the Settlement Officers in other 
parts of the province : and I was fortunate enough to procure 
employment for many others in the Settlement Department 
at Allahabad, Cawnpore, Muttra and Delhi. 

And on the whole not a single officer who did good 
service in the department found himself, when his work was 
completed, without an appointment nearly, if not in all cases 
equally, as good as that which he had vacated. 

M. L. FEERAR, 
Officiating Sdthment Officer, 
2o 
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Frok 

Colonel I. F. MACANDREW, 

Offg. Comme., Sitapue Division, 

To 

THE PERSL. ASST, ro tse CHIEF COMMK., 

OlJDH. 

Datko Sitapub, the 16m Jclt, 1877. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to submit the settlement report 
of the Sitapur district, ■which was received by me on the 3rd 
NovemW, 1873, The reason for the great delay in its sub- 
mission was the necessity for further revision, the details of 
which are explained further on, 

2. The report is by Mr. M. L. Ferrar, now -e ottlomoat 
oflSooj of Eygftbftd, and is divided into twelve chapters, as 
follows : — 

CBapter 1. — The district. 

„ 2.— The tahsils. 

„ 3. — The pargaiias. 

„ 4.— The town histories. 

,, 5. — Demarcation. 

„ 6.— Bnrvey. 

„ 7,— The misi bandobasf, 

„ 8. — Assessment. 

„ 9.— -Supplementary. 

„ 10. — Tenures. 

„ 11.- Judicial -work. 

„ 12. — Officers, 

3. The first four chapters are descriptive and slatistical, 
and require no notice from me, except in one or two points, 
which perhaps would have appeared with more propriety in 
a later chapter. I proceed to notice these points now before 
dismissing these chapters, which I am hound to say are full 
of interesting matter, and display great labour and research. 

1 
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i. The first of these points is contained in para. 57 of 
the report ; it refers to the way in which rents are paid in the 
disti'ict. Mr. Eerrar says ; — “ Rents as a rule are paid in 
“ kind, only about one-tenth of the whole being cash pay- 
" ments. The zemindar’s share varies from one*fourth to 
“ one-half, both extremes being exceptional, and the former to 
“ be found only in what was the Rdja of Chihldri’s tdluq in 
pargana Ktindri. The variations are caused hy the differ- 
“ ence in the allowances made to' the tenants. For instance, 
" in some estates the division is made thus : — The tenant is 
“ allowed 5 sers out of the maund as ‘kfir’ and the remain- 
“ ing 35 is divided half and half between him and his landlord, 
“ the latter thus getting 17^ sers against the other's 22| ; and 
“ the tenant then contributes 2 or 2| sers towards the patwdri’s 
“ allowance. In other estates, in addition to the 5 sers kdi*, 
“ certain classes of the tenants have a set off, which is called 
“ ‘che;riia,’ of from- 5 to 7| sers ; and thus out of the maund 
“ the landlord gets from 12^ to 15 sers, and the tenant 25 to 
“ 27|, subject to the patwdri’s deduetiou as before. 

“These allowances and deductions vary, as I have said, 
“very much. In some estates the ‘tikar’ system pr-evails, 
“ that is to say, the tenant keeps two-thirds of the outturn, 
“ or, in other words 26| sers out of the maund, without any 
“reference to ‘kiir’ or ‘cherda,’ but subject to the 2 or 
“ sers deduction for village expenses, including the patwari’s 
“ remuneration. 

“ In pargana Gondlamau, again, the system is quite 
“ different from the above. The landlord first takes 5 sers 
“from the heap of grain for every maund therein. The 
“ maund is then divided into two equal portions, and the 
“ shares stand thus : — Landlord’s, 25 sers, tenant’s 20. 
“ Finally, each contributes 2| sers for the village expenses, 
“ and the result is— 

“ Landlord’s share 22n 

, “Tenant’s 17| > for every maund in the heap. 

“ Patw^iri’s ... 5 j 

The tenantihus gets only or less than one half of each 
maund which he produces, a proportion which I have not 
.“ found to be the rule in any other pargana than Qondla- 
.t‘ man,” ..... . , 
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A subsequent report by Mr. Hooper, who revised the 
assessment of certain villages in this pargana, corrects the 
above, as follows 

“ In this there is an important omission, that the allow- 
“ aiice of ‘ cherda’ has been left out. Whenever five sers 
“ are taken the tenant gets 2 sers cherda. 

“ Secondly. The 5 sers are not calculated in the way 
abovementioned.” He then explains the real thing as fol- 
iows 

“ Suppose the heap to contain 45 sers. The weighman 
makes a guess as to how many measures he will be able to 
■'* get out of it for the asdmi’s share (one-half in this case), so 
that there shall still remain enough for the village expenses 
“ and the cherda. Suppose him to guess correetfy: he then 
weighs out two measures of 10 sers each for the landlord 
and two for the tenant; leaving in the heap 5 sers for the 
“ village expenses, chaukiadr’s bisar, and asaini s cherda. The 
“ villi^e expenses are 2 sers, thus — 

Patwdri 1 ser 
Shahna ^ ser 
“ Taula I ser ; 

the. bisar is one ser and the cherda 2 sers. Now the 5 sers 
“ due has to be given, and the asdrai’s ■ hissa’ being 20 sers, 
“ 2^ sers are taken from his heap and put on the landlord’s, 
"and at -the same time the tenant takes his 2 sers cherda, and 
" the shares finally stand— 

: ‘^Landlord 20 +2^ = 22^ 

"Tenant 22-2H2 =19^ 

Village expenses aa . 2 

"Bisar « I * 

Total ....45” 

f. Mr. HodpSr here supposes the weighman to guess right. 
He does not generally do so, and a remainder is left which is 
disposed of in a complicated way which it would be here out 
of place to describe. Ife suffices that it is shown that the 
tenant’s share is not so small as Mr. Boys made out, though 
it is still less than I have-come across anywhere else. 
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, The custom above noted as prevailing in the Cbilildri 
ilaka is as follows : — “ The tenants first takes 7 sers as a ‘kdr’ 
" out of the maundj and tbe balance is then apportioned, one- 
“ third to the landlord and two to the tenant, who thus gets 
“ 29 sers against the other’s 1 1 out of every 40 produced by 
” the land.” 

6. In para. 58 of his report, Mr. Ferrar observes : — 
“ These represent the usual rates for ‘batai’ rents, and the 
“ system is in force with respect to all lands, excepting those 
“which produce sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, and vege- 
“ tables.” 

This statement is not quite correct. Although corn-rents 
prevail in this district, there are money-rents found also. 
Thus, to take the tahsil first assessed, Bari, the books of 
which are before me, I find— 


'Pargana* 


Land paying money 
rent, excluding 
the crops above 
mentioned. 


Total cultivated 
land, including 
fallow. 


Manuali 

Bari 

Mahmfidabad 
Sadrpur 
Kundri South 


Acres. 

7Sd 

4,480 

15,709 

8,454 

6,194 


Acres. 

28,043 

48,971 

58,000 

48,411 

24,779 


This is a more than appreciable quantity of money-rented 
land, and I shall have to notice it hereafter. 

6. The next point occurs in para. 69 of the report : 
Mr. Ferrar says, speaking of the tenures in the district : — 
“ Briefly they resemble those prevailing all over the province 
” and fall under two main heads, namely : — 

“ I. — ^Tenures held directly from the State. 

“ II.— Tenures held indirectly from tbe State. 

The holders of the first class pay the State rental into 
" the public fisc without the intervention of any third party, 
“and comprise the taluqddrs and lambarddrs, or landed 
“ gentry of the district. A landholder, in the other class 
“ pays the State rental through one of the former, who is 
“entitled to a percentage on that rent?il as a recognition of 
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his superior status and rights, and the class comprises all 
land occupiers above the rank of ‘ tenant,’ as follows 

“ (a.) — Holders of entire townships. 

“ (6.) — Holders of integral portions of townships. 

“ \e .) — ^Holders of fixed quantity of land called “ zemindar’s 
“ sir, or nankar. 

“ (d .) — Brahmans who hold sankalaps. 

“ (s.) — Holders of groves and chaks, or plots of land in the 
“ vicinity of the larger towns, which are held as a rule 
“ by Musalmins. 

“ (/. ) — Mudfi grants, which are often free of rent, and were 
“ conferred by the late Government upon the teachers 
“ and ministers of either of the two great religions of 
“ Hindustan. 

“ These chaks, mudfis, and sankalaps are similar to the 
mudud mash, altumgha, aimah, iermooter and Ushanpreet, 
“ of the Bengal Eegulations, and have been treated, generally 
“ speaking, in the same manner and bn the same principles 
“ as the Bengal tenures were treated in the last generation. 
“ Sub-division (a.), it may perhaps be not out of place to add, 
as now defined by law, consists of tenures almost exactly 
“similar to the well-known ‘patui taluqas’ of Kegulation 
“ VIII. of 1819.” 

Inaccurate writing of this sort in a settlement report is 
likely to do much harm if not corrected. It is not a proper 
description of under-proprietary right in this province to 
say that it is a right in land contingent on the payment of 
the Government revenue, plus a percentage, through a supe- 
rior. The payments of an under-proprietor are rent, not 
revenue, are so defined by law, and are recoverable only 
under the Bent Act. Frequently, in cases of small holdings 
under various names, they do not amount to the Government 
revenue, and in some cases they are rent-fi’ee altogether. 
They are not similar to some, at least, of the tenures of the 
Bengal Eegulations mentioned, as their origin and obliga- 
tions are not the same; and anyone who knows that sub- 
settlement holders in Oudh have an absolute right of transfer 
without consulting anybody, has only to glance over Eegula- 
tion VIII. of 1819 to find how very much they differ from 
the ‘patni taluqs’ of that Regulation. 

7. With these preliminary observations, I pass to the 
consideration of the assessment of the land-revenue, which is 
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the subject upon which I have to report. The settlement 
officers who assessed the district were — 

Major Thompson, Mr. Oswald Wood, and Captain Gor- 
don Young; and the officers who assisted them were Captain 
Gordon Young, Mr. H, S. Boys, Mr. J, C. Williams. 

The parganas and tahsils were — 

TtthsU. 

Bari, 


Misrikli, 


21 parganas in all. . 

8. Major Thompson assessed Manuah and Mahmtida- 
bdd, and Captain Young, Bdri, subject to the supervision 
and responsibility of Major Thompson ; Mr. Wood assessed 
Sadrpur, Kdndri South, Misrikh, and Machhrehta; and Mr. 
]Boys, Gondlamau, Karauna, and Aurangabdd, subject to 
the supervision and responsibility of Mr. Wood. Mr. Boys 
also assessed Chandra, subject to the supervision and respon- 
sibility of Captain Young. Captain Young himself assessed 
Maholi, Sitapur, Hargaon, Laharpur, Tambaur and Kiindri 
North; and Mr. Williams assessed Eamkot, Khairabdd, and 
Pirnagar, subject to the supervision and responsibility of 
paptain Young; while the pargana of Biswan appears to 
jiave been the joint work of Mr. Williams and Captain, 
Young, ' though of course the responsibility lay with the 
latter officer. Mr. Perrar was also settlement officer of 
the district, but the assessment was over before he took 
charge. 

i ■, 9; Before proceeding to describe the way in which 
Ibis district was assessed, while the demarcation chapter 


Parganai'. Tahsil. Parganas, 

Manual]. Sitapur, Sitapur. 

Malimiidabiid, Hargaon. 

Bari. Laharpur. 

Sadrpur. Bamkot. 

Kiindri South, Kliatrabdd. 

Piniagaiv 

Gondlamau. 

Karauna. 

Aurangabdd. Biswan, Biswan, 

Misrikh. Tambaur. 

Machhrehta. Kiindri North. 

Chandra. 

Maholi. 
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calls for no remarks, I have this to say about the survey : — 
In para. 149 of the report the total area by the revenue sur- 
vey is stated to be acres 1,410,387, and by the field survey 
1,417,706, yet the difference is stated to be just 5 per 
cent. There is some mistake here, but the return in the 
appendix agrees with the figures, so the percentage must, I 
presume, be wrong. Instead of the difference being 5 per 
cent, it is little more than a half per cent. Moreover, in a 
letter, No. 2034, dated 11th May, 1870, from Major Thomp- 
son, when OflSciating Commissioner, to the Financial Com- 
missioner, para. 11, he bears the strongest testimony to the 
accuracy of the measurement work and the khasra survey 
generally, and he quotes Captain Young to the same effect. 
It appears then, that the officers mainly concerned considered 
the survey sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. 
The correspondence, however, shows that Colonel Eeid had 
great doubts about the accuracy of the measurements, but I 
cannot say on what ground he doubted them. 

10. It is to be regretted that Mr. Ferrar, in paras. 184 
and 185 of his report, has, in defending Major Thompson’s 
assessments, allowed himself to cast reflections on the 
superior revenue officers in the province, whom he describes 
as “listening to rumours raised by certain interested parties,” 
and as “ yielding to popular clamour in directing a revision 
“ of those assessments in some instances.” The feet of Mr. 
Ferrar’s having made these remarks is the more unfortunate, 
that neither the history of these assessments, nor a careful 
examination of such records of them as exist seem to admit 
of my concurring with him, and I am therefore under the 
disagreeable necessity of showing the reason why. 

11. The mode in which Major Thompson assessed these 

TahaU BSri.-Pa,ganas three paiganas^ was this :-He fixed 
B 4 ri,MRnuah«ndMahmad- two Kites, Es. 6 for irrigated and Es. 4 
for unirrigated land, and 4-annas for the 
waste; and, after a personal visit to the village with the 
assistance of a tabular statement for each village of which 
the subjoined is a specimen, he modified the result as seemed 
to him to be proper 
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Village, 

Tenure. 

Proprietor. 

S17 

Salldah Mau. 

Talukdari. 

Raja Amir Hasan Khan. 

Taluqa Mahmiida- 
"bad. Nural)er of 
villages, 160. 
Summary jama, 
Rs. 1,28,629. 

Total 

area. 

Minhai. 

Maigfuzabi. 

Barren. 

Rent- 

free. 

Total. ! 

Culturable. 

citij 

ted and 
fallow. 1 

Total. 

Groves, 

1 

|Waste.| 

Revenue Survey, 
Khasra „ 

218*8 

228* 

9*5 

20* 

B 

9*5 

20* 

2»7 

my 

D 

209*3> 

208* 


Detail of Coltivatiow* 


Wells. 


Soil. 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Total. 

1 


Maty dr 


■ 

44 

48 

Pucka ... 

1 

Dumat 


■ 

121 

131 

Kacha 

8 

Bhfir 

•«* 

1 

B 

... 

Total ... 

4 

Total 


14 1 

165 , 1 

179 

Plough ... 

22 


Rent-rates now prevalent 


Chief produce. 


Caste of cultivators. 


Class of 
produce. 

Acres. 

Total 

rent. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Class. 

Percentage 
on whole 
produce. 

Class. 

Total. 

Resi- 

dent. 

Non- 

resident. 

Al, ... 

22-2 

1 

177 7 0 

7 14 1 

1 

12 

I 

27 

20 

7 

Others, 

61-3 

1 

261 6 6 

6 0 9 

2 

11 

2 

1 

3 

B 

3 

Total, ... 

75-1 

438 12 6 

j 

Average 

6 13 7 

3 

77 

3 

5 

2 

Siwai •!> ••• i 

Total, 

35 

23 

12 


Jama of summaiy settlement, 1858-59 
Present ditto ... 


Jarna. 


,415 


Areas. 


Remission. 


Assets according to village papers 


635 
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A village in the third class, pai’t dry and part lying in the 
low lands. Good cultivators : — 

14 at Rs. 6 ... ... 84 

165 „ „ 4 ... ... 660 

24 „ 4 as. ... ... 6 

2) 750 

Revised 350 ... ... 375 

12. At para* 170 of Mr. Ferrar’s report. Major Thomp- 
son’s description of the information given in this form is to 
be found under eleven heads. There is no doubt that much 
valuable information is condensed here, but it is desultoryj 
it is not combined, and therefore it is of comparatively little 
practical use. 

Thus, if we could combine his heads, I V”., VI. and VIII., 
viz : — 

Detail of cultivation. 

Rent-rates now prevalent. 

Caste of cultivators. 

we should find that a particular class of soil cultivated by a 
particular class of cultivator paid a certain rent, and we 
should have very valuable data for assessment. But as it is, 
we only know that in the whole village there are so many 
acres of a particular class of soil, that in the whole village 
there are so many cultivators of a particular class, and that 
in the whole village there is so much Al land, that is, land on 
which is grown sugar-cane, tobacco, vegetables, and poppy, 
and so much land of other sorts paying money-rents, with the 
rate on either. When an officer, trying to check the assess- 
ments, finds himself presented with nothing but this and what 
is to be found on the back of it, he does not feel himself to 
be in a position to say whether this village is properly assessed 
at Es. 350 or not, or why it should not have paid Es. 375. 

1 3. At the first sight of the memorandum of this village, 
which was taken by opening the book at random and was 
never particularly examined by me until it had been copied 
in office for my report, there are one or two things which 
manifestly call for explanation. 

2 
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The first is that the summary jama was Ks. 415, so that 
there is a considerable reduction but no remark thereon. 
Next, it would appear that the A1 crops, which are all irrigated 
crops, cover half as much land again as the whole irrigated 
area. The only explanation of this is, that part of the village 
is on the high land and part on the low. I am aware that 
Ktirmis do grow sugar-cane without irrigation on tardi lands, 
cane of an inferior sort, and this may be the explanation ; 
though, in that case, the average rate on the Al lands, 
Ks, 7-14-1 an acre, would appear to be high ; while there are 
51 acres of money-rented land, not an acre of which can be 
irrigated, paying an average rate of Rs. 5-0-9 an acre, Primd 
facie, I should say that the irrigated area was probably wrong, 
and I think, in the absence of any explanation from the 
settlement officer, that is the legitimate conclusion, 

14. There is one classified piece of information in this 
form which appears to me positively misleading, and it has been 
retained in the books throughout the whole of the settle- 
ment of the district. I allude to the classification of produce. 
Major Thompson says that he has divided the produce into — 

I. — All the most valuable and lucrative crops, 

II, — Those of average value. 

III.— Grains in themselves poor, or so mixed with 
inferior kinds as to be unfit for class II. 

In my classified lists below I have left out Major Thomp- 
son’s Al, described already atpara: 12, and I have only entered 
those crops from his list for which prices are given in the 
Mahmiidabdd report. The list is, however, quite large enough 
to illustrate his classification, and I put it in juxtapdsitio-n 
with others : — 


Major Thompsoc 

I’s list. 

List by prices, MixhmudabSfd; 

1st class. 

Wheat, 


M. S. C. 

0 13 12 


Mnng, 

Til 

0 13 12 


Rice. 

Siirson 

0 14 10 


Linseed, 

Linseed 

0 18 13 


Sarson. 

Lahi 

0 20 H 


Til.^ 

Massiir 

0 23 5 


Lalii 

Wheat 

0 26 10 

2nd class. 

Moth, 

Mdsh 

0 27 0 


Raj rah, 

Arhar 

0 28. 12 


Gram, 

Gram 

0 29 2 



Major Tkompsou’s list— (t’o«c/J.) List hy pi’i<?es, MahmudaLad— (rowc?^.) 


2nd class. 

Joar. 

Moth 

M. s. 

0 29 

c. 

4 


Mdsh. 

1 Jodr 

0 32 

0 

3rd class. 

Sawan. 

Bdjrali 

0 32 

7 


Kodon, 

1 Kirao 

0 36 

2 


Kirao. 

! Barley 

0 36 

8 


Barley. 

Peas 

0 36 

11 


Arhar. 

Eice 

0 38 

10 


Masik, ! 

Kdkun 

0 39 

6 


Kakun. 1 

Makai 

0 39 

8 


Mendna. 

Mendua 

1 3 

13 


Makai. 

Kodon 

1 6 

14 


Peas. 

Sdwdn 

1 15 

8 


"With the exception of his having placed wheat and rice 
in the first class, Major Thompson’s list roughly follows the 
prices. 

The following will throw more light on this classifi- 
cation : — 

List accordiflg to yield per bigah. List according to valuoi that is, yield of 

a bigah at the price given above. 


Wheat 

M. 

6 

s. 

0 

Wheat 

Bs. a. 
9 0 

P- 

2 

Barley 

5 

26 

Barley 

6 3 

0 

Bice 

4 

32 

Mdsh 

5 11 

3 

Peas 

4 

32 

Gram 

5 4 

7 

Gram 

3 

34 

Mung 

5 3 

9 

Mdsh 

3 

34 

Peas 

5 3 

8 

Kirao 

3 

34 

Rice 

4 15 

6 

Mendua 

3 

20 

Kirao 

4 4 

2 

Kodon 

3 

20 

Makai 

3 8 

8 

Makai 

3 

20 

Jodr 

3 8 

0 

Jodr 

2 

32 

i Bdjrah 

3 4 

3 

Bdjrah 

2 

26 

; Mendua 

3 3 

1 

Sdwan 

2 

26 

Mdsur 

3 1 

5 

Kakun 

2 

26 i 

Kodon 

2 15 

9 

Miing 

1 

32 

Kakun 

2 11 

1 

Arhar 

1 

32 

Til 

. 2 9 10 

Masiir 

1 

32 

Arhar 

2 8 

0 

Moth 

1 

30 

Moth 

2 6 

3 

Ldhi 

1 

8 

Ldhi 

2 6 

0 

Linseed 

0 

36 

Linseed 

1 14 

7 

Til 

0 

36 

Sdwdn 

1 14 

6 

Sarson 

0 

15 1 

Sarson 

1 0 

4 
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Til and linseed are seldom, and sarson 1 believe, never 
sown in a field by themselves in the parganas alluded to, 
and the latter at least does not represent the value of the 
produce of a bi'gah, and I am aware that in the true valuation 
for assessment purposes the cost of cultivation should be 
taken into consideration, and where money-rents are paid, the 
rent of the land. But in this case the latter consideration 
does not enter, as the classification is one of crops where rents 
are paid in kind avowedly ; and though the former is an ele- 
ment, I still affirm that the last of these lists is far more like 
tlie true valuation of the several crops than the first one, I 
may add that the yield was given me by the tahsildar of 
Sitapur; it is an estimate of the average yield of each crop in 
average suitable soil in his tahsil. I do not think that Major 
Thompson’s classification of produce is of any value in assess- 
ing land. 

1 5. Major Thompson thus speaks of his return of money- 
rents in the form: — “The return showing the money rents 
“ actually paid and the rates per acre is very valuable as far 
“ as it goes. . There has been a disposition to conceal the 
“ existence of money-rents, and I think it possible that much 
“ land paying cash has escaped notice. I have not done 
“ more, however, than take the return as a general guide to 
“ the condition of the village, for I think it most unsafe to 
" assess heavily the lands which give the most valuable crops, 
“ for the simple reason that, if this is done, eq^ual accuracy 
“must he observed in returning the poorer soils, an accuracy 
“ which is, I fear, very seldom obtained. It is well known 
“that villages in which rents are paid in kind are not 
“ capable of yielding revenue up to the standard of cash- 
“ paying villages ; and it is therefore very important to know 
“ the proportion of each kind of land in which both are to be 
“ found.” 

. 16. Now, in the three parganas assessed by Major 
Thompson the figures of money-rented and irrigated land 
show in acres— 

Money-rented, Irrigated. 

Hannah ... ... ... 1,200 8,459 

... ... ... 5,083 15,649 

idabdd ... ' ... 18,182 12,847 

are as follows per acre 
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Class of land. 

Manuali. 

Bdri. 

Mahmudabad. 

Three 

parganas. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

A.I *'• 

8 15 5 

8 15 3 

10 2 4 

9 13 1 

Others 

4 15 4 

4 4 1 

5 3 5 

5 0 0 

Total money-rented area 

6 7 11 

4 13 0 

5 15 2 

6 11 10 


Tet the rates fixed by Major Thompson, and on which 
he has based his assessments, are two only, alike for money- 
rented and corn-rented lands. They are, rent-rates per acre — 

Irrigated ••ft Es. 6 

Unirrigated ••• 4 : 

Now to me, whose experience was gained in Eai Bareli, 
Bs. 6 an acre rent for irrigated land, that is, Bs. 3 an 
acre, revenue-rate, does not seem high. But I submit that 
the actual money -rents in these three parganas do not 
justify it here. It is true that, if these figures are correct 
there must be money-rented land in MahmMabdd, at any 
rate, which is not irrigated, but the bulk of it must be 
irrigated. And as Major Thompson himself admits that 
“ villages in which rents are paid in kind are not capable of 
“ yielding revenue up to the standard of cash-paying villages,” 
Bs. 6 is plainly too high as an average irrigation rent- 
rate for these three parganas, where the great bulk of the 
rents are corn-rents. But if the irrigation rate is too high, 
there can be no earthly doubt that Bs. 4 an acre rent* 
rate for unirrigated land all-round is very greatly too high. 
It is rice-land rent, and to be applied all-round is one of the 
highest rates I ever heard of in this district. No other ofldcer 
proposed such a rate, and it is beyond anything justifiable 
in my experience. That it should be followed by a revision 
of the assessment does not excite any surprise. 

17. In his letter No. 2,034, dated 11th May, 1870, Major 
Thompson loudly, asserts that these rates are maximum 
rates. I have examined pargana Manuah, village by village, 
very carefully, and I think that they may be called maximum 
rates. There are 69 villages in this pargana, and in 17 of 
them the assessment is slightly over what the rates give ; 
but the increase on the whole 17 is only Es. 195, or an 
average of Es. 11-7-0 per village, and the greatest increase 
in any one is only Bs. 28. On the other. ^nd, Major 
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Thompson has assessed two villages at half rates, 21 at three- 
quarter rates, and six at seven-eighth rates, and he has reduced 
the remainder by a lump sum in each case of which no 
details are given. In explanation of his procedure Major 
Thompson remarks (para. 189 of the report) : — “ I have used 
the rate of Rs. 6 for irrigated and Rs. 4 for unirrigated as 
“a standard, abating from or adding to the totals thus 
obtained according to the requirements of each village so 
“ far as I could observe them. I have not repeated in my 
‘'remarks (in the pargana memorandum books) all the 
“ reasons which influence me. Those reasons are apparent 
“ on the face of the figures to all accustomed to settlement 
“ work, and those figures are my reasons for fixing the 
“ jama as I have.” It is no wonder that controlling officers 
complained of the data on which they had to determine 
whether maximum rates were sufficiently reduced in the 
case of individual villages, 

18. In explanation of his having confined himself to 
two rates, Major Thompson says, in his memorandum of the 
19th February, 1866: — ” I do not underrate the difficulties 
“ of assessment, but the experience derived from the work of 
“ three parganas inclines me to place confidence in the plan 
“ which I have followed. A. good assessment is not the 
” result of arithmetical calculations but of sound judgment. 
“ The most renowned revenue officers have sometimes failed 
“ to solve the problem, and I think I am safe in saying that 
“ the failures have been most frequent and conspicuous 
“ where figures have been followed too closely. The plan 
“ which 1 followed is briefly this:— I avoided a multiplicity 
" of rates and abstruse calculations, and endeavoured to fix 
“two rates, which would represent fairly the average value 
“ of good irrigated and unirrigated land. An exact result is 
“ impossible, for the difference between irrigated and unirri- 
“ gated land is greater in poor sandy soils than in the richer 
“ and more tenacious sorts, in dry seasons than in wet. At 
“ the same time no calculation based on the actual outturn 
“ at present prices can safely be accepted, while to calculate 
“ on the basis of future imaginary prices is mere guess-work. 
“ In fixing these rates, therefore, I was guided more by my 
“own judgment and that of others than by an appeal to 
“ figures. The rates that I finally adopted were Rs. 6 and 
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Rs, 4. These were applied to the cultivated area of each 
“ village, and, adding 4-annas per acre as the nominal assets 
“ of jungle and culturable waste, the result was taken to give 
a rough estimate of the assets of the village. The half of 
this sum gave similarly a rough estimate of the proper 
“ revenue demand, including cesses, assuming the village to 
** be of the first class. This estimate was rarely exceeded, and 
never without a satisfactory reason, while it was usually 
“ modified more or less according to the requirements of the 
“ particular village under consideration.” 

19. Major Thompson puts his case well, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that the reasoning in the foregoing 
paragraph is altogether faUacious. It amounts simply to 
this, that these rates were fixed, not on any data found in the 
parganas about to be assessed, but at a figure which appeared 
to Major Thompson fair and equitable •, and, for correc- 
tion of the results, he trusted entirely to his personal 
inspection of the village and such hints as were to he 
derived from the tabulated information in his memoran- 
dum book, given at para. 11 of his report. Major Thompson 
admits that the difference between irrigated and unirrigated 
lands in different soils is greater or less as the case may 
be; and with regard to cultivators he writes : — “These 
“ are features in the village as much as soil and irrigation. 
“Poor land in the hands of good cultivators yields 
“ more than the best in the hands of bad, while the 
“ latter often pay the lowest rents, and it is usually out of 
“ the power of the landlord to effect a change for the better 
“ in this respect. I do not think that any calculation can , be 
“ safe which ignores this most important return.” Yet he 
seems to think that he knows enough if he knows the total 
number of cultivators in each of the three classes into which 
he divides them, without having any idea of the lands which 
they hold, what is their class, and what rents are paid for 
them. 

20. The fact is, that the assessment of the land-revenue 
is a complicated and laborious business, and it is not to be 
successfully done by such rough and ready modes as are here 
devised. As there are in reality many varying rates of rent 
in each village, if the assessment is made on rent-rates and 
is to be successful, it must attempt to fix corresponding 
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assumed rates, and not- trust to the judgment of any oflSoer 
entirely, however great his experience or ability. The multi- 
plicity which Major Thompson condemns is an essential 
condition of a good assessment by rent -rates, and, where 
“renowned revenue ofScers” have failed in assessing, it is not 
from the multiplicity of their rates, but because the rates 
they used were not suited to the lands to which they were 
to be applied. Major Thompson’s assessments in these three 
parganas failed from precisely the same causes that Mr. 
Bradford’s failed in Hardoi : they are too high on the poor 
lands, a result that is inevitable, in my opinion, from the 
system of assessment pursued. 

21. The officers who succeeded Major Thompson did 
not follow his plan of two rates only. Mr. Wood used six 
rates in Sadrpur and four in Kdndri South, twelve in Misvikh, 
and eight in Machhrehta. Mr. Boys used three, corrected by 
Mr. Wood into twelve in Gondlamau, four in Karauna, 
twelve in Aurangabdd, and six in Chandra. Captain Young 
used eighteen each in Maboli, Sitapur, Hargaon, Laharpur, 
and Biswan, and nine in Kiindri North and Tambaur; and 
Mr. Williams used six each in Kbairabdd and Rdmkot, and 
four in Plrnagar. Captain Young was the last and most 
experienced of the settlement officers who had charge of the 
assessment of this district, and he assessed the major part of 
it, and, while he used the greatest number of rates and 
departed most widely from Major Thompson’s system, his 
assessments have never been complained of. I would add 
that my own experience, such as it is, fully approves of 
Captain Young’s practice in this respect. 

22. The history of these assessments is briefly this. 
The three parganas were assessed in 1864-65, and the jamas 
were declared in April, 1865; and in his memorandum for 
the guidance of his successors, dated 19th February, 1866, 
Major Thompson says that he resolved to reduce the assess- 
ments all round 10 per cent. He apppears to have got the 
Financial Commissioner’s consent to this measure, and the 
reduction was made “after they (the jamas) had been finally 
“ equalized and revised.” On the 13th February, 1866, Major 
Thompson issued an order, announcing that the Financial 
Commissioner had given his consent to the reduction, in 
which he reminded the people that he had already told tiiem 
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that when his revised and finally modified jamas had been 
accepted, if he obtained the assent of the financial Commis- 
sioner, a farther reduction would be made. Well might Mr. 
Wood say, in para.7 of his No. 288 of 17th May, 1866, that 
he considered this a direct admission that the jamas required 
lightening. 

23. On the 6th April, 1866, in his No. 656, the Fi- 
nancial Commissioner writes to the Commissioner: — "You 
“ are aware that the assessments in the Sitapur district are 
“ generally reported to be high and that I have authorized 
“ a considerable reduction. Mr. Wood is now, I believe, 
"engaged in examining some assessments complained of.” 
So that even the reduction of 10 per cent, did not satisfy 
all. But in his No. 798 of 20th April, 1866, the Financial 
Commissioner, in consequence of the orders issued by the 
Government of India in reviewing the settlement reports 
of 1865-66, re-called his assent to the reduction of the jamas 
by 10 per cent, all round, and directed Mr. Wood to have 
the-kabuliats signed before himself, and to inquire into 
objections and reduce the jamas where it was found to be 
necessary. Mr. Davies writes (para. 6 of the above letter) : — 
“ The general report of Captain Thompson’s settlement has 
" disposed me to think that his assessment was more highly 
“ pitched than Mr. Wood’s examination has proved it to be 
“in the case of Jawdhif Singh’s villages. But that enquiry 
“ has shown that the tendency is towards excess, and any 
“ further complaint must be carefully investigated.” 

24 On the 7th June, 1866, Mr. Wood, in his letter to 
the Commissioner, No. 351, dated 7th June, 1866, quotes thq 
following para, from Major Thompson’s memorandum of the' 
19th February, 1866 : — "The Commissioner, in disposing of 
“ Jawdhir Singh’s appeal bad occasion to consult my memo- 
" random books, and seemed to think the information scanty 
" and the reasons for my deductions wanting in detail. I am 
“inclined to think that a careful examination of the mass 
of valuable information which I have collected together is 
much greater and more precise in its character than is often 
found in most memorandum books, while the fact that the 
books are only rough records for my own use sufficiently 
/ explains the absence of detailed reasons. These would have 
‘ been duly drawn out on statement No. II. in the case of 

3 
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“each village; and although I should have been glad io' 
“have performed this duty myself, I do not think that any 
“ Xer who may succeed me will find much difficulty m 

“ doing so.” 

Mr. Wood, upon this, writes My idea is that nu 
“officer in the absence of copious notes and destitute 
“ of local knowledge, wiU be able, merely from the 
“figured statistics given in the pargana books, to write 
“vauable, intelHgible, and satisfactory remarks^ explam 
“atorv of the reasons for the jamas not agreeing with 
“the half assets at the average pargana ra,tes. I quite 
concur with Mr. Wood, and so indeed practically does Major 
Thompson himself, for on his return from England, after he' 
had submitted an answer to Mr. Currie’s remarks on his 
assessment, General Barrow suggested, in the Financial 
Commissioner’s No; 4401, dated 1st June, 1&70, that Major 
Thompson “ should then elaborate these notes as he once 
intended -” hut Major Thompson,, in the Commissioner of 
<?itanm’s No. 2416 of 4th June,1870, declined in the following: 
words-'— "'In reply toyouT letter No. 4401, dated 1st June, 1870, 
»l have the honour to state that all the information which i 
« nlaced on record in my rough memorandum h^k was put 
“ at the disposal of my successor, and it was used by Captain 
“Youn"- in preparing the No. II statements to the fullest 
» extent possible under the circumstances, and it is not 
« nrnbable that five vears after the event I could add anything 
“of value to my notes.” I have before me the No. II. 
statements of pargana Manuah, the pmmks in which are 
entered by Captain Young from Major Thompsons rough 
memorandum book. These remarks appear to me “ to have 
“used all the information placed on record by Major 
“ Thompson to the fullest extent possible under the circum- 
“ stances.” Nevertheless they do not appear to me to be 
satisfactory. -They are not, to use Mr. Wood’s words, 
“ valuable, intelligible, and satisfactory remarks explanatory 
“ of ilie reasons for the jamas not agreeing with the half 
“ assets at the average pargana rates.” They are nothing 
but a statement in language of the information given in 
figures in Major Thompson’s form, a specimen of which wUl 
^ found in para. 11 of-this report and they do not contain 
^formation that would enable a Commissioner or Financial 
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Commissioner to come to a satisfactory conclusion. Captain 
Young himself seems to have thought the game not worth 
the candle, for he did not copy them for the other parganas. 
Mr. Wood asked the Commissioner whether it was necessary 
ferliim to visit all the villages assessed by Major Thompson 
to supply the notes for the No. II. statement, but the Com- 
missioner (Colonel Eeid) decided that it was only necessary 
for him to visit those against the assessment of which com- 
plaints were made. 

25. So far from inviting objections to Major Thompson’s 
assessments, or in any way encouraging them, Mr. Wood 
sought and obtained authority from the Financial Commis- 
sioner to revise those villages which were under-assessed in 
lauy man’s estate who might make objections, and to raise 
them to a proper figure, as well as to revise those over-assessed 
which he was to reduce, in communicating the withdrawal of 
•the 10 per cent, reduction and informing the people that he 
was authorized to hear complaints of over-assessment, Mr. 
W ood took pains to discourage such complaints. This para, 
rests on the authority of Mr. Wood’s No. 288, dated l7th 
May, 1866. 

26. Nevertheless, the result of Mr. Wood’s operations 
was that, out of a total of 395 villages in the three par- 
■ganas, the jamas of 104 were revised, the reduction being as 
follows;— 

Major Thompson ... Rs. 99,365 

Finally sanctioned ##* ••• 82, no 


or oyer 17 per cent. Some of these reductions were con- 
;firmed after report by Colonel Reid and Mr, Davies, and 
the rest by Mr, Tucker. Many of the reductions in individual 

•’ll n n • I 


villages were heavy, 

Tillage. 

as, for instance;: — 

Major 

Thompson. 

Us. 

Finally 

sanctioned. 

Rs, 

Rdmptir 


... 1,950 

1,500 

Birsdpur 


... 700 

450 

Landaur 


... 1,000 

550 

Sirauli 


... 100 

60 

Ahewa 


... 1,700 

1,409 

Umra 


... 1,600 

1,300 

Nilgaon 


... 2,600 

2,000 

Tdjpur 

• • * 

... 320 

150 

Todakpur 


... 310 

220 

.^Sansarpxir 


... .700 

450 
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I have not come across any single village the assessment 
of which was enhanced. 

27. On the 21 st October, 1868, Captain Gordon Young 
submitted a report on the settlement of the Bdri tahsil, and 
on the 31st August, I 86 O 5 this report was submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner by Mr. Currie, Ofldciating Financial 
Commissioner, with bis letter No. 7048 of that date. In this 
letter Mr. Carrie expresses an unfavourable opinion of Major 
Thompson’s method, especially on two points: first, that he 
did not sufficiently test the khasras; secondly, that he did not 
record adequate reasons for deviating from his rent-rates in 
the assessment of individual villages. He concluded with a 
recommendation that the assessment should be revised. 
This was after Mr. Wood had revised the assessment by 
disposing, as already described, of all the cases in which the 
jama had been objected to. The Chief Commissioner, in 
his Secretary’s No. 1131, dated 16th March, 1870, concurred 
and directed the revision to be made and the remarks in the 
statement No. II. to be completed. In the meantime Major 
Thompson had become Officiating Commissioner of the 
Division, and he replied to Mr. Currie’s strictures on his 
assessments in his No. 2034, dated 11 th May, 1870. His 
reply to the first of Mr. Currie’s principal objections has 
been already given in para. 9 of this report. To the second, 
Major Thompson’s reply is that he intended to explain his 
reasons in the No. II. statement, but that an illness which 
obliged him to go to England prevented him. He admits 
that the remarks in his pargana books were not sufficient 
for his successor to do so. I have already shown (para. 24 of 
this report) that on his return from England he declined to 
adopt the Financial Commissioner’s suggestion that he should 
then do so, and with good reason, for Major Thompson 
would have proved quite as incapable as Mr. Wood or 
Captain Young of writing any remarks that would have 
satisfactorily explained his reasons for deviating from the 
pargana rates from the data in the memorandum books, even 
assisted by the memory of his village inspections. 

28. Major Thompson’s explanation was forwarded to 
the Chief Commissioner, and in his reply, in his Secretary’s 
No. 2946 of 16th June, 1870, the Chief Commissioner 
declares that he will not confirm the Bdri settlement “until 
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“ the incidence of tlie assessment has been carefully reviewed 
“ on the spot by a competent officer.” Mr. Davies adds : — 
“The refusal of the Chief Commissioner to sanction the 
“settlement was based on the imperfection of the No. II 
“ statement, and the existence of this defect is not denied by 
“Major Thompson.” In his No. 2784, dated 29th June, 
1871, by the verbal direction of General Barrow, who had 
then become Chief Commissioner’, to submit this question 
later on in the year. Major Thompson again asked whether 
the settlement of the Bdri tahsil was to be revised or not, 
and the answer of the present Chief Commissioner, deciding 
that it was not to be revised, was received in your No. 4383, 
dated 24th October, 1871. Sir George Couper was led to 
this conclusion greatly by the assurances of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Anderson, that the assessments were 
working well, and that there were no complaints : — “ The 
“collections are made without difficulty, and practically 
“the demand is not felt to be unfairly or unevenly 
“ distributed.” Mr. Anderson has since, in this year, 1874, 
given me the same assurances; but it must be remembered 
that the jamas of which this is said are those of Major 
Thompson as revised by Mr. Wood. 

29. The other two parganas of this tahsil were assessed 
by Mr. Wood. Mr. Currie, in his letter reporting the 
assessment of this tahsil already mentioned, affirmed that 
Mr. Wood had gone to the other extreme and assessed as 
much too lightly as Major Thompson did too heavily. But 
Mr. Currie made a mistake in regard to Mr. Wood’s rates 
which is somewhat surprising, for the language of Captain 
Young’s report is clear enough on the subject as regards 
Sadi^ur, though rather hazy as regards Kdndri South. He 
fancied that the rates given were rent-rates, while they really 
were revenue-rates. Mr. Currie’s remarks in regard to 
these two parganas are therefore based on an error of such 
magnitude as to render them wholly inapplicable to the real 
state of affiairs. Moreover, these parganas of Sadrpur and 
Kdndri South are on the tardi or khddir land of the rivers 
Chowka and Ghogra, are largely subject to fluvial action, and 
must be assessed at lower rates than the land above the high 
bank. 

30. Mr, - Wood fixed the revenue-rates in Sadrpur 

pargana Sadrpur. for'— 



First class villages ,: — ■ 

Es. a. p,. 

Irrigated, all round ... ... 3 0 0 

Unirrigated, good and middling ... 18 0 

Ditto inferior ... ... jO 12 0 

iSecond ^class villages^ — 

Irrigated, all round ... ... 3 0 0 

Unirrigated, good and middling ... 1 4 0 

Ditto inferior ... ... 0 12 0 

Waste land ... ... ... 0 2 0 

Mr. Wood has not explained satisfactorily how he arrived 
.at these rates. His explanation, such as it is, is given at 
paras. 190 and 191 of Mr. Ferrar’s report, .and says they 
.are based on general information. He appears to have 
.ascejrtained the prevailing rate for the above classes of soil 
per kaeha bigah and translated the rate into per acre, but 
he does not say over what area these inquiries extended, by 
twhom they were made, or how the results were recorded. 

•31. In applying these rates, however, Mr. Wood made 
rsome important modifications. In the first place, he altered 
the areas of the irrigated land. He says “ I have thrown 
•“ land irrigated from wells into unirrigated, as the wells in 
■“ this pargana .throughout do not last more than one year 
•“ and frequently fall in before they are done with. They 
cGstahoiit Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-8 on an average and irrigate from 
“ 2-| to 3 acres.during the season. It would not be fair to assess 
such lands as irrigated.** vColonel Reid disapproved of this, 
but after a full consideration, Mr. Tucker gave it as his 
opinion that Mr. Wood was right. I concur myself in this 
opinion. The wells in question are only used over the 
^ater part of the area in which they are found in dry years. 
In years of copious rain for the most part they are not dug ; 
they are therefore not constant, and the watering given 
from them is of the scantiest description. IJo heavy crops 
can ever be got by means of such irrigation. 

.32. In actually applying his rates Mr. Wood used the 
same form of village analysis as Major Thompson, and it is 
-open to the objections already urged ^ but Mr. Wood’s 
remarks are full though rather general in their character. 
Mr. Wood shows three results from the application of rates 
to .areas in each village which he calls A., B., and C, 
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. i append a copy of the statement of the first Tillag-e* 
In this pargana to show his plan — 



Village. 

Tenuhe; 

Pbopbietob, 

9 

XJngith^%. 

Taluqddri. . 

MajS Amir Hasan Khdn, 

! 

Taluqa MaJimuda- 
load village, Ko. 160. 
Summary jamay 
Its, 1,28,629. 

\ 

\ 

TotaT 

area; 

Miuliai. 

1 

Malguzdri. 

Bar- 

ren. 

Rent- 
free; i 

Total 

1 Cuifcurable. 

Culti- 

vated 

and 

fallow. 

Total, 

j Groves. 

■Waste. 

Eevenue survey 
Khasra survey ... 

■BBIB 

81-2 

1 85- 

• «« 

81*2 
85' I 

26*7 

U‘ 

' ^ 

241 '6 
' 161- 

677-7 

766- 

946* 

941*' 


Detail of cultivation, \ 

I 

Wells, 


Soil. 

1 Irri- 
1 gated. 

1 Unirri- 
1 gated. 

_ 

Total. 




Matyar 




Pa>ka 

»•» 

& 

Dumat 


88 

529 

i , 

Kacha 


41 

Bliiir 

••i •«« 

13 

86 

99 

Total 


50 

Total ... ' 

. lOd 

660 i 

1 766 

Ploughs 

911 


Rent-rates now prevdent. 

i Chief produce. 

Caste of cultivators. 

Class of 
produce. 

Acres. 

Total 

'Tent. 

Rate per^ 
acre. 

Class. 

Percent- 
age on 
whole 
produce. 


■ 



A1 

46-3 

684-9-oj 

12-8-1 

1 ... 

5 

1 ... 



35 

Others ... 

68- 


1 

5-0-6 

2 ...1 

44 ■ 

2 ... 

H 

43 

11 

Total ... 

114*3 

926 9-3 

average 

8^-2 

S' ... 

51- 

3' M* 

. -82 

23 

9 

1111111111111111111111111^^^ 

g 


108' 

55' 

Jama of summary settlement, 1858-59 ... 

Present ditto ... ... 

J^ma. 

Arrears. 

Remissions.' 

668 

•«» 



Assets according to village papers ««• 

2,343 
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A. is found by the application of the pargana rates to the 
khasra areas ; whether the rates applied are the first or the 
second class rates is the mode of showing whetlier he considers 
the village a firstor second class one. B. is found by applying the 
same rates to the areas amended for irrigation, as described in 
para. 31. There is in this calculation only one rate used for 
unirrigated in each class of villages. 0., to use' Mr. Wood’s 
words, ‘'■'gives a fairer condition of the village, showing tank 
“and jhil irrigation only, the unirrigated area fairly 
“ assessable at the circle rate, and the rest poor soil from 8 to 
“12 annas, according to quality. These figures I have 
“adopted as the basis of my estimate of the value of a 
“ village.” 

A. B. 

Irrigated .... 106 at 3/0=318 Es. 50 at 3/0 m 150 Es. 

Unirrigated, 660 „ 1/8=990=1,308 716 „ l/8a»l,074=l,224 

Waste ... 161 „ 0/2= 20=1,328 161 „ 0/2= 20 

*Less 86 acres bMr, „ 0/12 = 64 

1,224 
64 

1,160 


1,264 


General Conditions. 

Only 50 acres can be irrigated from tanks. About 200 
acres poor sandy soil, worth 12 annas an acre ; waste, almost 
all worthless sandy soil, should have been entered as barren., 
What is culturable is scarcely enough for grazing. 

C. 

50 at 3/0 =150 
516 „ 1/8 =774 
200 „ /12=150=1,074 

As a good deal of the village is liable to inundation from 
the Chauka, I think Es. 1,000 a fair jama=l/5. 

Lease Es. 2,404, plus Es. 30 mudfi. 

Kamingo’s estimate, Es. 1,800 = Es. 900 jama. 

Examine the accounts. 


* See preceding page. 
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Examined. See the statement, the village cannot beat 
an addition of 10 per cent to its average collections, 5 per 
cent ■would be more fair. Revised, Es. 1,100. 

A deduction of Es. 200 claimed ; jama maintained. 
Objections withdrawn. Accepted. 

33. As’ Mr. Wood has reduced the irrigated area from 
11,685 acres, as given by the khasra, to 4,880 acres (para. 
190 of the report), I am not prepared to question his rates 
for irrigated lands, though the money-rents in this pargana 
■would not have justified the application of so high a rate to 
the khasra irrigated area* The pargana money-rent rates 
are— - 



Rs. 

a. 


<A.ly ••• tt« 

... ... 9 

7 

9 

Others, 

••• ••• '4z 

13 

7 

• • • • • • 

••• ••• ^ 

12 

10 

The areas to which they apply being- 

- 


••• 

... 2,195 1 

acres. 


Others, 

... 8,454 



Total, 

... 10,649 




As regards the unirrigated land, the rate,.^ taking the) 
tyhole of the bhiir land to be 3,513 acres, as given in the 
table of village analysis, would be too high. But in his C. 
results Mr. Wood has so largely increased the area at 
12-annas, that, as far as I can see, the rate on the unirri- 
gated land is not too high. This inferior soil, ho'wever, is 
not measured and tested apparently, but is the result of the 
settlement officer’s own estimate on personal observation. 
I do not think this is much to be relied upon, and it is not 
settlement work that I like to approve of. In the specimen 
village the bhiir is shown at 99 acres, but in his C. result 
on the back of the figured statement, Mr. Wood enters 
200 acres at 12-annas, and the remarks do not tell how 
this area was arrived at. As the Deputy Commissioner 
reports that there is no difficulty in working the jama 
now assessed on this pargana, I think it may be accepted 
as fair. 


4 
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34. In tbe 

Fargana Kundxi South. 

out for the 6rst time the data on which pargana rates were 
made. This appears to have been the cash-rents actually 
found in the pargana. They were as follows; — 

Acres » Rate* 

Es. a. p. 

A1 774 6 8 9 

Others ... ... 6,194 2 13 4 

Total ... ... 6,969 3 3 11 

On this basis, Mr. Wood assumed the following rates ' 

Bs. a. p. 

Good 3 0 0 

Middling 2^ 8 0 

Eoor ■*. ... ... 2 0 O' 

and toot his revenue-rates at Ee. 1-8, 1-4, and 1. No distinc- 
tion of irrigated or unirrigated was adopted in this pargana,. 
the land being really subject to inundation. Mr. Wood 
however adopted a rate of Re. 1-8 rent and I2-annas revenue 
for the poorest. He says : — “ A close inspection of the crops 
“ and stylo of cultivation convinced me that these rates 
“ would answer admirably as a groundwork for general 
“ calculations. I have applied these rates to each village^ 
** increasing or reducing according to the condition of each.’*' 
He found them, on inspection of the village accounts, come 
pretty near the average assets of the past five years in one 
estate, and of seven years in another (para. 194)=. The rate 
put on the waste land was 2-aana&. 

85. In the pargana memorandum hook Mr. Wood 
classifies each village by the Roman numerals I., II., or HI. at 
the top, and he modifies the area assessed at the pargana 
rate, according to the class in a second result into which the 
12-anua rate enters as a factor. The area taken out of the 
pargana rate, to which the 12-anna rate is applied, depends 
entirely on the judgment of the settlement officer formed when 
inspecting the village. I have over and over again ex|ffessed 
my disbelief in the ability of any officer so to determine areas. 
I am far from underrating the village inspection. Given 
the village areas the inspection will show whether the 
ureas are properly classed ; but to determine areas from the 
back^of a horse is beyond the power of the wisest. These 


pargana of Kundri South, which lies 
between the Chauka and the Gogra, and 
is greatly subject to inundation, we find 
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tBodifications are large in some cases. Thus, the village 
befoi’e me, mauza Chatauni, shows : — 

III. 


“ 389 at Es. 1 
“ 77 at 2-annas 


Es. 389 
10 “Es. 


And Mr. Wood goes on, “ a poor village on the bank of the 
Chauka, about 50 acres decent land worth Ks. 2, rest will 
not bear 12-annas, say 10-annas. Waste poor, 2-annas ; 
deduct 30 for grazing and allow 10 per cent, for inun- 
"dation; — 

«50atEs. 2, ... ... Es.lOO 

* t ft < 


“ 339 at 10 annas, 
“ Waste, . ... 
‘‘Deduct, ... 


211=311 


49 @ 2 annas. 


Es.317 


Average assets said by agent to be Rs. 37 5 to Rs. 400 ; 
“ last year Rs. 500. The proprietor was a bad manager, and 
if her brother-in-law gets the village it will not improve ; 
“ if her daughter-in-law succeeds her, it will be just the 
same •, Rs. 280 is quite enough. 

“ Revised, Rs. 280. Accepted.” 

I cannot call this satisfactory work or a satisfactory 
record of it, but the jamais collected without difficulty, there 
are no complaints, and, considering the situation of the 
pargana, there is reason to believe that the Government 
gets a fair share. This was the opinion of Mr. Tucker after 
an anxious inquiry with the settlement officer to assist him. 
I think the assessment may be accepted. 

36. The incidence of the revised jama on the different 
parganas of the B4ri Tahsll is— 


Pargana* 


Bill 

Mannah *•* 
MahmlidaW 
Sadrpur ••• 
KnndTi South 


RateoncultiTa- 

ted 



Bate on assess- 
able. 


Bfi. a. p* 

1 7 3 

1 3 3 

1 9 10 

10 7 

0 11 1 


Bate on Total. 


Bs. a. p« 
1 2 6 
1 3 11 

1 5 10 

0 14 3 

0 8 8 
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The following shows the summary and revised jamas of 
the several parganas and the percentage of increase 


Pargana* 

Summary 
jama. : 

Revised 

jama. 

Increase per 
cent. 





Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bari ••• 

»•* 


*»• 

72,761 

91,938 

27 

^anuali v«t 


l.l 


43,976 

64,916 

26 

Mahmddabad 


*•« 


76,817 

1,13,468 

48 

Sadrpnr ... 


— 

• * 

! 62,879 

62,250 

19 

Kundri South 

•M 


••• 

16,469 

23,005 

59 


Major Thompson had proposed rasadi jamas for .certain 
estates in the three parganas which he assessed. In only 
one, however, that of Thdkur Bhawdni Din, the estate of 
Nilgaon in pargana Bdri, was this approved. The summary 
jama of this estate was Rs, 9,540, the revised jama is 
Es. 18,555. The Financial Commissioner authorized that 
this increase should be spread over fifteen years, and the 
present demand is Rs. 12,684. With these remarks I take 
leave of tahsil Bari. 

37. Pargana G-ondlamau was assessed by Mr. Boys 
and revised by Wood. The par- 
pargana jg described as lying between 

the Gumti and the Sarain, and being 
generally poor. Towards the Sarain the land is much cut 
up by ravines, which are encroaching on the cultivation. 
Towards the Gumti the slope is more gradual ; but while 
the tardi lands on the bank of the river are sometimes 
^ood, the uplands immediately beyond are very sandy and 
light. Mr. Boys has marked these uplands with a blue 
line on the map, and they cover a good fom’th of the parga- 
na. He also reports that in this pargana the cultivation 
is very irregular: — “]b many villages whole tracts of land 
faire tatea under cultivation for a couple of years, in order 
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to Tbe deserted for fresh land the next three or four, the 
land being too poor to admit of continuous cultivation,’’ 
This is similar to the practice of the cultivation of the tarii 
lands known locally as “ganjar” in the eastern parganas 
of this district, and in Kheri. 

38. Mr. Boys fixed his rates as follows per acre 

Es. 2-8 for irrigated. 

„ 1-8 unirrigated dumat, and maty^r. 

„ 1-0 bhlr. 

The only information that he 'gives regarding how he 
arrived at those rates, is that Major Thompson’s rates for 
adjoining and better parganas were higher, and had been 
reduced by Mr. Wood to Rs. 2-12 and 1-12 respectively. In the 
application of these rates, Mr. Boys says that he added or 
substracted from them as he thought the village good or bad 
as respects the average. This process is carried out in the 
pargana book. Mr. Boys gives a brief reason in each case 
in which he alters the result of his rates, for he never alters 
the rates themselves, and his general remarks on the village 
are full and to the purpose. In para. 201 of Mr. Ferrar’s 
report, Mr. Boys’ views on the assessment of the waste land 
of this pargana are given, but, as he has not assessed the 
waste land at all, they require no remark from me beyond an 
expression of my disapproval of them. He thinks that land 
which will come under “assessment” (the plough I presume) 
in 15 years should pay half the rate for cultivated land. 
This, if the waste was large, would break any village down. 
How could men pay 12'annas an acre for fifteen years for 
unirrigated dumat land from which they got no return? The 
principle of this remark is to take for the Government the 
whole assets of the thirty years. Even supposing the cultivator 
to extract a full average crop from the first year of cultiva- 
tion, where is the encouragement to break up waste land 
here? 

39. Mr, Boys’ settlement was, however, not allowed to 
§tand. Mr. Wood, who was in charge, went to inspect Hr. 
Boys’s work, and he divided the villages into four classes, 
numbered 1 to 4 in the pargana books. Mr. Wood does 
not tell us how he classified the villages, but I presume from 
Mr. Boys’ remarks in the pargana note books, as he does 



not say that he himself made a village inspection of the 
pargana. The rates fixed by Mr. Wood were — 


Olsas of 
Tillages. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

^ I 

Waste. 

Domat, 

maty5.r. 

Bhdr. 


Bs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


!•> Ml 

3 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

From 2«annas to 4-annaS) according 

U., 

2 13 0 

1 6 0 

i 0 0 

to soil and means of proprietors. 

m., .„ 

2 8 0 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 


IV., ... 

2 0 0 

10 0 

0 12 0 



Mr. Wood does not tell us how he arrived at these rates 
and the money-rented lands in this pargana, amounting only 
to 291 acres, of which 148 are Al, are assessed on too small 
an area to form any standard to go by. 

40. As might be expected from the more discriminat- 
ing and generally lower rates on the unirrigated land, 
Mr. Wood's rates give a lower result than Mr. Boys’ 
even though the waste is assessed. But Mr. Wood has 
by no means confined himself to the result of his rates. 
On the contrary, he has assumed considerable latitude, whether 
to raise or reduce the assessment, and be appears to have 
done this on the strength of Mr. Boys’ remarks, in which he 
appears to have had confidence ; para. 204 of the report. 
Mr. Wood’s own remarks seldom give any reason for his al- 
terations. Thus to take an example, mauza Girwi is put 
down as a first class village; — 

Mr. Boys’ rates give ... .» ...Rs. 569 

Add for character of soils, class of pro- 
duce, and general character of village „ 150 
Mr. Boys’ assessment 

«•* ' ••• jf 719 

Mr. "Wood’s rates • •• 591 

Mr. Wood remarks Rs. 700 would be a fair jama, 

“Revised, Rs. 700; Rs. 100 reduction claimed. Rs. 700 
■ “ is rather high. I reduced the demand to Rs. 650. Accepted 
“ under protest 9-7*67.” 

This is not what I can call satisfactory, and the conse- 
■quenoe was complaints of over-assessment. At first these 
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do not appear to have been attended to, but when it became 
clear that revisions would have to be undertaken in pargana 
Chandra, when the revenue began to come in from these 
villages with difficulty, and the Deputy Commissioner became 
aware that the repulsed zaminddrs were mortgaging their 
lands, he reported that he thought inquiries ought to be made 
and I directed that they should be. The result was, that of 
20 villages assessed at Rs. 11,772 in this pargana, the jama 
has been reduced to Rs. 8,584. A separate report has been 
made of these reductions, and they have received the sanction 
of Government. 


41. Precisely the same system and rates were applied 
both by Mr. Boys and Mr. Wood to the 
parganas of Karauna and Aurangabdd, 
I do not find in the pargana books any 
but the most trifling areas paying money-rents, so it is in 
Vain to look there for a standard with which to compare the 
rates. Karauna appears to be a more equable pargana than 
Aurangabdd, and a better one, for Mr. Wood has classed the 
villages thus: — * 


Karanna 


I. n. m. IV, 

14 12 13 7 


Aurangabdd ... ... 8 6 10 10 

In the pargana book of Karauna, Mr. Boys h^ given 
no general remarks on the pargana, and for what is to be 
said about it I must refer to para. 105 of Mr. Ferraras report. 
But, with reference to Aurangabad, Mr. Boys says : — ** This 
“ pargana is bounded on the east by the parganas of Karauna 
“ and Misrikh, and on the west by the river Gtimti, which 
“ also forms the southern boundary. The river winds along 
“ through very sandy tracts of country, and it is not untU 
"one has gone eastward from the river for a distance of 
"from one to three miles that one finds any decent soil. 
" There are no tar^ lands at all worth mentioning. The 
" whole teaet of country skirting the river and lying west of 
" the dotted line marked in the map is extremely poor. In 
" some places the soil conasts of driving sand. In some of 
" the villages in this part there is absolutely a scarcity of 
" drinking water. East of the line the soil suddenly changes, 
and the part of the ildfei lying within this limit {about 
one-third of the whole) will always be the pdce de T4sist- 
"ance of the taluqddr. The circuit of villages immedi- 
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ately'surroundmg the village of Aurangabdd itself are pair- 
“ ticularly good, and form a nice little property. The con- 
*' trast they afford to the really wretched villages to the west 
“ is very great.” Yet Mr. Boys proposed the same rates for 
these two classes of villages, and he trusted to his own village 
inspection entirely to make the necessary modifications. Mr. 
"Wood’s more numerous rates have done good service here. 

42. This pargana was assessed by Mr. Wood himself. 
^ , As there are only 465 acres of bhtir 

oigana- ao re ta. returned in the whole pargana, he' 

has no rate in this pargana for it. His rates are— 


Class of soil. 

Class of Tillages, 

■ 


III. 

IV. 

* Irrigated ... >»« ... 

Unirrigated ... ... 

„ i 

Ks. a, p. 

3 0 0 

18 0 

Es, a, p. 

2 12 0 

1 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 0 

1 4 0 

1 

Rs, a. p. 

2 8 0 

1 0 O' 


There is nothing to show how these rates were arrived at 
and no remarks on the pargana generally at the end of the 
book as* seem usually to have been made in this district. Mr. 
Berrar’s remarks are given at para. 103 of his report. So far 
it is preeminently unsatisfactory. But the remarks on indi- 
vidual villages are full and to the point, and a good reason is 
usually given for any deviation from the rates. Where he has 
assessed the waste Mr. Wood has usually put 4-annas an acre 
on it, but he has frequently refrained from assessing it, and 
has usually given a good reason for doing so. The unsatis- 
factory part of the report as regards this pargana is, that there 
is nothing whatever but the result to test the rates by. The 
actual money-rents in this pargana are — 


A1 

359 

Bs. 

acres at 7 

a. 

6 

P- 

1 

Others 

650 

„ 4 

3 

0 

Total ... 

1,009 

„ 5 

5 

2 


It is not, however, shown whether these money -rented 
lands are irrigated or not, and amounting, as they do, to only 
one^fortieth of the whole area, not much is to be drawn froiU 
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them. Mr. Wood when he makes alterations does so in the 
lump, which is a pity. It is far better to alter the rates, 
because then it is possible for the district officer to know 
what assessment has been put upon individual patches of 
land. 

For reasons similar to those which induced inquiry in 
Gondlamau :it .was found necessary to revise seven villages 
in this pargana. These is comparatively little bhdr in 
Machhrehts,'but much land classed as unirrigated matyar was 
subject to inundation and in wet season became fallow. 
This fallow was assessed as cultivated land and the rates shown 
above proved more than villages with large normal areas of 
fallow could stand. The total result is that for the regular 
assessment on the seven villages (Rs. 3,990), a revised assess- 
ment of BjS. 2,924, has been substituted. 


43, This pargana was also assessed by Mr. Wood, and 
_ ... , the rates are the same as in Machhrehta, 

^s there IS a good deal of 
bhiir in the pargana, a rate of Ee. 1 in addition has been put 
on the bhdr land in each of the four classes of villages. The 
remarks in the last paragraph apply equally to this pargana. 
Mr. Ferrar’s description of it is given at para. 100 of his re- 
port. The actual mpney-rents in this pargana no more form 
a test of the rates employed than they do in the case of 
Machhrehta. Supposing them to be for irrigated land, they do 
not justify the rates imposed, being: — 

Gs. a. p. 


A1 ... 921 acres at 8 3 8^ 

Dthers ... 1,964 „ „ 4 9 8 

Total ... 2,885 „ „ 5 12 2 


In the sandy tract lying along the Katna and the Gumti, 
mentioned by Mr. Ferrar, the taluqas of Sddatnagar pnd 
Qutabnagar contain some villages which the taluqdars declar- 
ed to be greatly over-assessed, and Raja Shamshi'r Bahadur, 
the taluqdar of Sddatnagar, convinced me that some of his 
villages were probably over-assessed. I therefore directed Mr. 
Anderson to make an inquiry into the assessment of these 
villages. Mr, Gibson had of his ovm accord made an inquiry 
as regards the Qutabnagar villages because they were in 
arrears of revenue, and he had to attach the taluqa on their 
account. The result was that the jama of four villages in 

5 
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Qutabnagar and of seven villages in Sddatnagar were revised, 
and the jama of the eleven, Rs. 9,957 at the regular assessment, 
was reduced to Rs. 7,022 at the revision. The necessity for it 
was that the rate on the bhiir laud in this sandy district was 
too high, and no consideration had been made for fallow. 


44. 


Pargana Chandra. 


This pargana was assessed by Mr. Boys, and the 
assessment was revised by Captain 
Young. The results are as follows 

Bs. 


Summary jama ... 
Mr. Boj's ... 

Captain Young ... 


... 33,771 
... 73,400 
... 58,546 


Mr. Boys describes the pargana as “ poor. There are ex- 
“ tensive plains of bhdr. In some places were drifting sands 
“ which are not pleasant to the eye of the settlement ofiBcer. 
“ These are found in all parts of the pargana except in the 
“ belt of land mentioned in para. 1 from Keri to Pisawan " 
(the central watershed of the pargana). “ Nearly all the 
“ villages on the river-side are wretchedly poor, those to the 
“ south especially, and the poor soil extends inland in most 
“ parts for at least a couple of miles. In the centre of the 
“ pargana there are some nice villages with light but willing 
“ soil. In no single villages is there found that really rich 
“dumat which abounds in Misrikh and Rdmkot.” The 
pargana lies between the Gdmti and the Katna, and the 
villages on each river are equally poor, with the sandy tracts 
stretching inwards from either as above described. It cannot 
be said that this is a promising pargana. 


45. Mr. Boys however used the same rates as in 
Goudlamau and Aurangabdd • 

Irrigated ... 

Unirrigated 


r dumat 
bhfir 


liB. 

2 

1 

1 


a. p. 
8 0 
8 0 
0 0 


He added and deducted from the result given by these 
rates as his village inspection led him to believe was proper. 
It is therefore only by a proportional addition or deduction 
from these rates that the Deputy Commissioner could have 
found out the assessment on any given portion of land. Mr. 
Boys defends his general rate on the bhiir lauds at Re. 1 in 
the fullowiag language ■ 
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“ That the Ee. 1, which has been taken as the general 
“ rate applicable to bhdr land, is a safe and yet near guide is 
“ evident from the following estimate, which has been founded 
“ on the average outturn and average value of the outturn. 
“ of an acre of barley and an acre of bdjra, theSC two crops 
“ being those most generally grown in bMr lands : 

" Assuming V kacha bigali8=l acre. 

“ „ 1 kaoha maund— 16 Government sets. 

“ Then, supposing for barley outturn of 1 k. B.=4 k. mds. 

“ Ditto 1 acre=308 Government sers. 

“ Current price of barley=45 sers. 

“ outturn of 1 aore=Rs. 6-14-0, of which the Government 
1.5th = „ 1-6-0. 

“ Again, for bdjra. — Outturn of 1 k. B.=4 k. mannds. 

“ Ditto 1 acre -=308 sers. 

“ Price of bdjra^SO sers. 

“ outturn of 1 acre=Rs. 6-3-0, of which the Government. 

“ l-5th=Es. 1-4-0. Ee. 1, therefore, is qnite within the 
“ mark. 

“ In all villages in which there is mnch of this bhdr 
*' land large allowances have been made in the assessment 
“ for fallow land, this is only fair and necessary. 

Mr. Boys’ village remarks are pertinent and clear, but 
they are only general in their nature. 

46. Mr. Boys says the above figures— “have been 

“ founded on the average outturn, and the average value of the 
“ outturn, of an acre of barley and an acre of bdjra.” In the 
absence of any details as to the land &om which the averages 
were taken, and the mode of calculation, I decline to accept 
the figures. 7^ maunds per acre for land, such as Mr. Boys 
has himself described in the language quoted in para. 44, 
is an outturn which I cannot believe in. I have seen some 
of the bhtir lands, of Chandra, and it would^ require^ me to 
■ know a man to be thoroughly well acquainted with the 
subject to induce me to credit his assertion that the outturn 
was half of that amount, I also feel sure that one-fifth of 
the gross produce is too much for the Government demand ip 
such lands. , 

47. So much for the rates. But, in maintaining his 
jamas, in a demi-official to Captain Young which is posted 
into the pargana book, Mr. Boys says that the whole 
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|)argana, which containa 160 villages, is owned as fol- 
lows : — 

Raja Shamshfr Bahadur ... 13 villages. 

Shankar Lai ... ... 2 „ 

Six zaminddrs ... ... 6 „ 

and the whole of the rest of the pargana, 129 villages, 
belongs to the Gaur Thakurs, viz., the families of Bargaon, 
Neri, Kachora Eachori, Pisawan, Kdtri, and Hasnapur. 
These Gaur Thakurs refused the engagements, ' and Mr. 
Boys explains the matter thus : — “ The secret of the 
“ opposition made these latter men, I think, is this, that 
“a very large portion of the seven estates, and what 
“ is more, a very large portion of the best villages of those 
“ estates, is taken up in the sir lands of the various members 
“of the family. If you will refer to my memo, of the 
“history of these Gaurs at the end of the pargana book 
“(para. 101, Mr. Perrar’s report), you will see that there 
“ are now seven families where formerly there was only one. 

“ Each of these families is making the most pitiable 
“ attempts to maintain the dignity which formerly appertained 
“to the one head of the house. They style themselves 
“* Kunar,’ and cannot forget that they We come down in 
“ the world. The senior members of the family are striving 
“ to stave off further sub-division by providing for the 
“juniors, and the juniors take care to push their claims to 
“ the uttermost. There are multitudinous other claims upon 
“ the estate, such as widows’ allowances, mudfi, sankalap, &e., 
“ of which latter grant there is a good deal in Chandra.” 

48. Captain Young reduced this jama, which was a 
rise' of 117 per cent, from Rs. 73,400 to Es. 58,546, as 
already mentioned at para. 44. He says, with reference to it, 
“ I am fully persuaded that these redactions were impera- 
“ tively necessary; I need turn no further than to Mr. Boys^ 
“ own demi-official (quoted in the last para.) note to me to 
“ show good reasons. 'When such a state of indebtedness and 
" litigation obtains as he has described in that letter it is 
“out of the question to suppose that so large and sudden an 
“ increase as 117 per cent, can possibly be paid, even supposing 
“ the hew assessments do not really exceed the limit of half 
' •‘ assets, which I incline to doubt in this particular instance, 
.fll do not consider that unirrjgated bhtir can pay Re. 1 an 
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“ acre all round, as Mr. Boys had rated it ; for thongh that 
“ may not inadequately represent half the landlord’s rental 
*' when it is under crop, it must be remembered that often, 
" indeed generally, only half is cultivated at a time, and 
“ hence a lower rate is essential.” I quite concur in these 
remarks of Captain Young, but I am sorry tliat I have no 
means of gauging his revision of Mr. Boys’ assessments. 
He has left no record of how he did it. In the pargana 
book he merely says that he reduced the lump assessment of 
the village so'muoh, and states whether it was accepted or 
not. 


49. I did not feel easy about this pargana and I 
requested the Deputy Commissioner to give me his opinion 
upon it. He sent me in reply his No. 1686 dated 29th May, 
1874, in which he withdrew a previously expressed opinion 
that the pargana was over-assessed and maintained that the 
assessment was a fair one. Yet he admitted that' the Gaurs 
did not pay their revenue regularly, that attachments of 
movable property were frequent, that in some few instances 
villages had to be temporarily attached, and that there had 
been many sales and mortgages in the pargana. I thought 
that, assured by the positive confidence of an officer of Mr. 
.Anderson’s experience, both general, and of the district of 
Sitapuf, I was justified in recommending the local Govern^ 
ment to confirm the assessment, and I actually submitted Mr. 
Ferrar’s report, with my own review of it, taking however the 
precaution to quote Mr. Andereon’s No. 1686 in extmso as 
my justification with regard to pargana Chandra. In the 
spring of 1875, however, Mr. Anderson changed his opinion of 
the assessment of Chandra, and before he went on furlough he 
wrote to say that he had no reason to- believe that the 
assessment was too high. Fortunately the settlement had 
not then received the sanction of Government and I recalled 
the report. 

50, A revision was now plainly necessary, and an expe- 
rienced native officer was set out to see if he could find put 
the cause of over-assessment. After a careftd comparison by 
the settlement papers with the lands of certain villages from 
which complaints had been received, he reported I — 1st 
That much bhdr land had been classified' in the kbasras as 
dumat; 2nd. — That land representing the-normal fallow had 
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been assessed ; 3rd — that the rates used were too high. In- 
structions were at once issued for the revision of the assess- 
ment of the villages whence complaints had come, and for its 
report in a form which enabled His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner to see how far the regular 
assessment had been influenced by the errors above men- 
tioned.- This report has been received and submitted and the 
following result of it has been sanctioned by His Honour. 
The assessment of 70 villages in this pargana, the regular 
jama of which was Bs. 32,573, has been reduced to Rs. 25,400, 
The rates used at the- two assessments were as follows: — 


Kegulab. 

Irrigated^ 

Bs. 2-8 per acre. 

Unirrigated 

Dnmat and matyar Re. 1-8 per acre 
Bhiir, Re. 1 per acre. 


Revised. 

Irrigated 

Goind and matyar, Rs. 2-8 per acre. 
Bumat, Rs. 2 per acre. 

Bhdr, Rs. 1-8 „ 

Unirrigated 

Dnmat i Tardi Re. 1-4 per acre,, 
and < 

Matyar ( Bangar Re. 1 per acre. 
Bhdr, 1st class, Re. 0-10-0 „ 

,, 2nd „ „ 0-8-0 ,, 


These rates were applied to the lands after the kbasra 
classification had been tested and corrected and a resaonable, 
that is the normal amount of fallow, was left unassessed. This 
assessment I now think the Government may safely accept. 


51. This pargana was assessed entirely by Captain 

PaxgaaaMahoiL ^oung hiinself, and we now get a niuch 
more satisfactory report, which is contained 
in paras. 224 to 242 of Mr. Ferrar’s report. Captain Young 
classified the soils, the villages, and he made rent-rates, and 
he explains how he did all three. The soils he classed 
into goind, manjha, and uparbdr. The villages he classed 
into first, second, and third, and he struck rates for irrigated 
and unirrigated land in each of them. Thus he had eighteen 
rates in the pargana, which became fifteen practically, as he 
found there was no such thing as unirrigated goind. 


52. The area of the goind land was fixed, on Mr, Car- 
tiegy’s principle, at so much per plough, leaving out the cal- 
culation per head. After consulting experienced zaminddrs, 
;Csj>tain Young fixed an acre per plough for each resident 
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(chapparband ) cultivator. The ploughs of paikdsht cultiva* 
tors were excluded. He does not say that the laud so pre- 
sumed to he goind was the land immediately round the village 
site, but I presume that it was so. I have already stated 
that I place but little reliance upon calculated areas, and that, 
as the Government has paid for their actual measurement, 
the settlement officer is bound to demarcate them and give 
the actual results ; but I must confess that, though unrelia- 
ble, I consider the estimate moderate and not likely to be un- 
fair to the landholders. 

53. The manjha and uparhdr were determined in the 
following manner, in Captain Young’s own words 

“In the case of a compact village in which the site is 
“centrically placed, and all the lands within a radius of, say, 
“ half a mile from it, no marked difierence being perceptible in 
“ the quality of the soil, no uparhdr or bhdrhdr may have 
“ been found requisite, and hence only the rates for goind and 
“ manjha, iragated and unirrigated respectively, would come ‘ 
“ into operation. On the other hand, in the case of a village 
“ two miles long, with only one site, and that at one end, as 
“ soon as I got beyond what I considered might fairly be classed 
“ as manjha or middle hdr, 1 placed the remaining land, whe- 
“ ther bhdr or not, into my bhiirhdr, as it is impossible, 

“ where a man has to go so great a distance with his cattle 
“ and ploughs into a field, he can plough it and weed it as 
often, or manure it and guard it so thoroughly, as where 
“ he has but a quarter of that distance to go. To guard 
“against all possible misunderstanding, I here remark that 
“ these observations would not of course apply, or this plan 
“ be followed to the same extent, where, as is sometimes the 
“ case, these distant lands are cutivated by paikiisht as^mis 
“residing in immediate proximity to their holdings, but over 
“the borders.” I consider this process of classification per- 
fectly sound. 

64. As regards the classification of the villages, Captain 
Young, on entering the pargana, took the opinion of the 
kandngos and some of the zaminddrs as to what were the 
ten or fifteen best and ten or fifteen worst villages in the 
jpargana. These he classed as first and third ; the rest 
formed the second class, Sut on visiting the villages in this 
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primd facie d&ss, he exercised his judgment in transferring 
such of them as seemed to him to deserve it into the first or 
the third classes, those originally put into those classes form* 
ingasort of standard. I think this a sound and reasonable 
mode of classification, 

55. Captain Young is the only ofiScer who has given 
a clear account of how he ai'rived at the rates in this district. 
He used revenue instead of rent-rates. I consider rent-rates 
more convenient, but it is a matter of no real consequence. 
He remarks (para. 228 of Mr. Ferrar’s report) : “ Rents in 
“ the Sitapur district are as a rule paid in kind, not in cash, 
“ the exception being in the case of Maraos and Kfirmis, who 
“ are in the habit of paying cash for garden lands and lands 

sown with sugarcane, and, in some few instances, for grain 
“ crops.” He adds (para. 240) “ With regard to goiud land, 
“ I fouud in this pargana, in which cash is paid for nearly 
“ all such land, the average of the actual cash-rents given in 
“ the jamabandi was Rs. 7-6-8 per acre irrigated, which would 
“ give a revenue-rate of Rs. 3-11-4. The highest rate which 
“ on personal enquiry, I elicited as that paid, was Rs. 9-9-0 
“ per acre, which would give a revenue-rate of Rs. 4-12-6.” 
“ This, however, he remarks, was only for the very best land, 
“ But Rs. 7-3-0 per acre, giving a revenue-rate of Rs. 3-9-6, 
“ I found to be quite customary, and I accordingly determined 
“ on Rs.’ 3-8-0 per acre as my highest revenue-rate for irrigated 

goind land, while in second and third class villages I adopted 
“ Rs. 3-4-0 and Rs. 3-0-0 respectively.” The rates struck for 
“ uuirrigated goind, which were not used, were Rs. 2-8-0, 
“ Es. 2-4-0, and Rs. 2 respectively. 

56. He goes on (para 241): — “ In the case of the next 
“ h5r, the manjba or middle hdr, I found very few instances 
“ of cash -rents, and hence had to determine ray rates from 
“ other sources. On taking twelve or twenty acres from 
“ amongst the middle hdr of nine villages, chosen from all 
“ parts of the pargana by random and not design, I found 
“ that the outturn of grain on those paid as rent, converted 
“ into cash at the price current calculated at harvest prices 
“ of the five years preceding survey, gave the following 
“ results,— -on taking the average of the whole, on irrigated 
“ land Rs. 4-9-7, and on unirrigated lands Rs. 2-14-0, giving 
“ revenue-rates of Rs. 2-5*0 and Ee. 1-7-0 respectively. 
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The fields thus chosen, it must be remembered, were pielced 
■“ from the map at random, and not from selected villages^ 
but from villages of all sorts, and io fixing therefore on 
“ Rs. 2-8-0 for villages in the first class and Rs. 2-4-0 and 
Rs. 2 for those in the second and third classes for irrigated 
lands, with Rs 1-12-0, Rs. 1-8-0, and Rs.1-4-0 for unirrigated, 
I do not think that I Was otherwise than on the safe side.” 

57. With regard to the third class, Captain Young 
sa^^s : — “ For the uparhar, or bhdr-hfir, as it is often called, 
without reference to whether the soil is actually bhdr or not, 
“ I made no separate calculation, but assumed the following 
for irrigated first, second, and third class, Re. 1*12, Re. 1-8, 
and Re» 1-8 {for irrigated bhdr, where found, is capable of 
“ producing very good crops ) ; while for uuirrigated I took 
■“ Ee. 1-2, Re. 1 and Re. 1 respectively. These rates were con* 
sidered tentative for some time, but, as reliable information 
of the assets of a good many villagss was obtained and the 
** rates appealed to work satisfactorily, confidence was gradu* 
ally gained and they were finally adopted. But in applying 
these last rates to bhiir land, I found it necessary often to 
make a reduction where the tract was large and irrigation 
not feasible. For, as a fact, where population is sparse 
and other land is available, these lands are only resorted to 
for the purpose of growing fodder and the poorest class of 
“ crops, and that only every other year as they require an 
alternate year’s rest ; and in this way, as only half is 
“ under Cultivation at a time, only half can be fairly assessed, 
“ or, which is the same thmg, only half rates can be paid ; 
“ and so it came to pass that 8-annas per acre was often used 
by me in estimating the revenue demand on large tracts of 
bhfir.” 


58. It is difficult to estimate the propriety of revenue 
rates except by the result. In this pargana they are-^ 


Ote of village. 



Maxijha. ' 

tJparhSr. 


irriga- 

tinirri- 

trriga* 

tTnirri- 

Irriga- 

tJnirri* 



ted. 

gated^ 

ted; ; 

gated. 

ted-. 

gated. 



Bs. 

Ks. a. 

Rs. &. 

Bs. a. ; 

Bb. a. 

Es. 

First 

vt« 

3 8 

2 8 

1 3 6 

1 12 

l 12 

1 2 

Second «•« 

*** 

3 4 

S 4 

3 i 

1 8 

i 8 

1 0 

Third *o 


3 0 

2 0 

2 0 

1 4 

1 8 

i 0 


6 
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The result is unquestionably in their favour, yet the 
jSgures in the assessment books hardly justify these rates. 
They are — 


Whole cultivation 

«•» 

28,029 acres. 

Irrigated do. 

••• »*» 

9,569 „ 

Jdoney rented 


Bs. a. p. 

A1 

1,177 acres, rate. 

7 6 8 

Others — 

6,032 „ „ 

4 3 1 

Total 

7,209 „ „ 

4 11 5 


If we may suppose the money-rented to be best land 
and irrigated, the rates would appear high for lands paying 
rent in kind, but the Deputy Commissioner says the settle- 
ment works well and it has been sorely tried. Captain Young, 
in his description of the way in which he found rent-rates in 
the manjha, is somewhat .involved in his language, but he 
went on the sound principle of applying the harvest, not the 
bazar, prices to the actual outturn of crop. He says his 
prices were the average of five years : he does not say that 
his outturn was an average also. The proper way of taking 
an average of grain-rents is to take, for say five year’s value, 
each year’s outturn at its own threshing-floor prices of the 
landlord’s share after all the customary deductions had been 
made and take half the sum as the jama. By this means every- - 
thing is accounted for. The detail of this operation is not given 
by Captain Young, but I fancy he must have attended to the 
kdr, &c., or the result could not have been so successful. I 
fully concur in his remarks about the inability of bhfir lands 
to stand an uniform rate of Re. 1 for unirrigated. Captain 
Young’s notes in the pargaua books are full and to the 
purpose. He evidently has bestowed great care on the work 
of tins pargana. 

59. I examined some of the shajras and khasras of 
this pargana in order to see if the liars had been marked 
upon the former or had been entered against the fields in the 
latter. I found that the goind had been indicated both 
in the shajra and khasra, but not the manjha or middle, 
nor the uparhdr or outlying lands. This is greatly to be 
regretted, as the effect is to render it impossible for the 
Deputy Commissioner to know the revenue assessed upon 
^ch particular area of land. The necessity for this knowledge 
appears at every turn, and it is a great mistake of a second 
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rate kind. The record-keeper telle me that the whole of the 
records of the settlement office have been destroyed, so that 
now it cannot be done, though Captain Young must have 
had papers prepared showing what these h£rs were, as the 
pargana books show the total area of each in the village. 

60. I have dwelt rather upon this pargana as it shows 
the system pursued by Captain Young, far the best in its 
conception and the most thoroughly carried out in detail 
of any of the modes of assessment pursued in this district 
I have never concealed my own preference for assessments 
founded upon actual rents corrected in each vfllage, or actual 
produce divided and valued at the threshing-floor, to those 
which are founded upon assumed rent-rates, but I am bound 
to say that Captain Young has shown good reason from 
actual rents why he assumed the rates he has used, and that 
he has applied them in su05cient variety and detail to give 
a safe and sound assessment; one which the Deputy Com^ 
inissioner says he collects without diflSculty, and which I can 
unhesitatingly recommend the Government to confirm. 


61. The incidence of the revised jama on the different 
parganas of the Misrikh tahsfl is — 


Fargaua. 

Bate on 
ctiltiYatioB. 

Rate on 
assessable* 

Hate cm 
Totah 




Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p; 

Es. a. p; 

Gondlamau 

••• 


1 3 d j 

0 14 10 

0 12 11 

Karauna 


Ml 

1 9 11 

1 2 4 

I 0^ 2: 

Attrangab&d 

»•« *»• 

M* 

1 8 7 

0 13 T 

OHIO 

Machbrelita 


Ml 

1 11 8 

18 2 

1 O' T 

Misrikh 

•M 

•M 

1 8 ^ 

0 14 8 

0.12 9 

Chandra 



OU 0 

0 10 11 

0 10 0» 

Maholi 

f«t m 

IM 

1 8 8 

1 2 18 

1 0 5 


The following shows the summaryand revised jamas of 
the several parganaSj and the percentage of increase 
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Parganob 


Summary 

jama. 

Revised'. 

jama. 

< 

Fercentage* 
of inoreasov 





Ks. 

Us. 

Rs,. 

Gondlamau 



!«• 

1^7.657 

33,213 

SOf 

Earaitna 




16,954 

27,544 

02; 

Aurangabad 


• »« 

t»4 

16.769 

28,365 

69 

Machhrehta 




39,081 

70,676 

81 

MisrikU 



1 

1 

42,053 

62,100 

47 

Chandra 


«•« 


33,771 

51,373 

52 

Maholi 




29,769 

43,370 

45 


The increase is great, but it has been shown that this is 
rather to be regarded as proof that the summary assessment 
was far below the actuai half of the rental than that the 
present one is too high. 

62. Captain Young assessed the parganas of Sitapur^ 
Tahsfl Sitapur, Fiirgana Hargaon,. and t/aliarpur, OH exactly the 
same system and nearly at the same 
rates as Maholi.. The rates for Sitapur were — 


Class of village; 

Goind. 

Middle. 

Gutlyiiig; 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

i 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irrigat- 
, ed. 

Unirri- 

gated.. 



Ks. a. 

Rs. a. 

Kb. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs, a. 

Ks. a.. 

..First 

•k« 

3 8 

2 4 

2 12 

1 12 

2 0 

1 4 

Second 


a 4 

2 4 

2 4 

1 8 

1 12 

1 2 

Third 

... 

3 0 

2 0 

2 0 

1 4 

1 8 

1 a 


He adds (para. 246 report) “ where the outlying poorest 
“ bhhr-har was very extensive and used, as is often the 
“ case, only half at a time, half being left fallow each 
“ alternate year, I found even the lowest rate of lie. I 
“ per acre too much, and in such cases have generally only 
“ put S-annas per acre on such Lands, but as this practically 
‘ introduces a fourth rate, which is not convenieirt, I reduced 
“ my lowest rate from Re. 1 to 12-annas, in third class 
“ villages for the worst lands of the parganas subsequently 
.“assessed on otherwise similar rates.” ‘ Waste land, after 
setting aside one acre per plough for grazing, was assessed 
at two-annas an acre, unless where Captai.e Young considered 
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hat from paucity of khour, the impoverished condition of 
>roprietors, or from some other cause, there was no like- 
ihood of its being brought under the plough for some years, 
vhen it was not assessed. I beg to call attention to Captain 
IToung’s proposal to exempt the groves over ten per cent, from 
assessment (para. 248), and Mr. Ferrark regret that it was 
negatived (para. 249). I fully concur with both oflScers. It 
is only about large kasbabs that the groves are over ten per 
cent, of the area, and I do not think that to cut them down 
is desirable. It is the result however. A full third of those 
of Sandfla are down. The revenue derived from this source 
is contemptible, and though I do not undervalue the adage, 
“ that if the pence are looked after the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” yet our government is a great government, and 
as regards these things, it is made to contrast most unfavour- 
ably even with such an one as that of the late king of 
Oudh. 

_ _ 63. The rates adapted for Hargaon 

Pargana Hargaon. ^ ° 

were : — 


Outlying. 


Class of Tillage, 


First 

Second 

Third 



This pargana is somewhat inferior to Sitapnr, and its rates are 
lowei' in unirrigated manjha of first class villages. It has a 
larger percentage of third class crops and a good deal of land 
that requires rest every second year. 

64. The rates adopted for Larharpur 

Pargana Larliarpnr. 
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This pargana is said to be a poorer one than Sitapur or 
Hargaon ( para. 251), and that it has rates almost equal to 
the others is to be ascribed to “ the presence in it of a large 
number of those industrious cultivators, the Kdrrais.” 

65. This pargana was assessed by Mr. Williams, Assist- 

^ . ant Commissioner. It is a small par- 

gana containing only twelve mauzas. 
Rents are everywhere paid in kind, except for land on which 
sugarcane, cotton, or vegetables ai*e grown. These money- 
rents Mr. Williams found to vary from Rs. 5-1-7 an acre for 
cotton to Rs. 10-3-2 an acre for the best sugarcane land. 
There are, however, only 208 acres Al, and 122 others in 
this pargana, and the average rates upon them are Rs. 9-13-8 
and Rs. 5-4-4. Mi*. Williams says “ on the beat ‘ goind,’ then, 
“ the average rates will be somewhat over Rs. 7, and I have 
“ adopted Rs. 3-8-0 as the revenue rate on this land. On the 
“ irrigated land other than the goind, and which everywhere 
“ bears excellent crops of wheat, linseed, barley, &c., I have 
“ assumed Rs 2-8-0 per acre as the rent-rate. I feel quite 
“confident it will bear this rate. The average outturn on 
“ these crops is put at two pakka maunds per kacha bigab, or 
“ say 10 maunds per acre, of which the Government share 
“ being one-fifth, is two maunds, or Rs 3-3-2 at 25 sers per 
“ rupee for wheat, and Rs. 2-4-7 at 35 sers per rupee for bar- 
“ ley. But in fact 12 maunds per acre is the least outturn 
“ that can be assumed as an average for irrigated lands in this 
“ pargana, which is certainly better on the whole than MahoK 
“pargana where Captain Young has recently assumed 12 
“ maunds per acre as a fair average on irrigated lands. At 
“ this estimate the Government share would be Rs. 3- 13-5 on 
“ every acre of wheat, and Rs. 2 12-0 on every acre of barley. 
“I am using the ‘nirikhs’ quoted in para. 24 of Captain 
“ Young’s report on the assessment of talisll Bdri as the aver- 
“ age prices in this district from the years 1859 to 1863, and 
“ these prices are gradually but certainly rising, to the great 
“ benefit of the landlord. 

66. “ The unirrigated laud I have divided into two 
“kinds. The better kinds, growing the rabi corps, I have 
“ assessed in five villages at Rs. 2 per acre, and unirrlgated 
“ lands (in those villages) producing the kharlf crops at 
“Rs. 1-4-0 per acre. In the remaining seven villages I have 
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“ employed Re. 1-8-0 and Re. 1 as my revenue 'rates on these 
“ two kinds of lands respectively. To take first, gram, a rabi 
“ crop, the outturn is acknowledged to be more than eight 
“ maunds per acre, but I put it at that which was assumed as a 
“ fair average for unirrigated rabi crops in Maholi. hi the 
“ usual price of gram, 29 sers per rupee, the Government 
“ share, one-fifth of eight maunds, would be Es. 2-3-4. If we. 
“ assume ten maunds as the outturn, the Government share 
“ would be Es. 2-12-1. It will in any case be more than 
“ Rs. 2 or Re. 1-4-0.” He goes through a similar calculation * 
for a kharif crop, which is given in para. 259 of the report 
His rates were — 





TJnirrigated. 

Number of villages. 

Goind. 



Kharif. 

Five villages 

Rs. a. 

3 8 

Bs. a. 

2 8 

Rs. a. 

2 0 

Rs. a. 

1 4 

Seven villages .«# .•» 

3 8 

2 8 

' 

t 8 

1 0 

1 


67. The error seems to me here to be twofold ; ^rsf, one- 
fifth of the produce is too high a demand on good irrigated 
land on the part of Government, — it is more than one half of 
the rental. I think I have shown this in my Rae Bareli report, 
and it is not necessary to repeat it here. Secondly, I am sure 
that the prices are too high. Why should Mr. Williams have 
gone back to the Bdri tahsil for his prices? B4ri is a better 
tahsil on the whole; it is much nearer Lucknow ; it was the 
first settled and done when knowledge of the subject was leas 
than afterwards became available ; and there is much reason 
to believe that the rates mentioned were not threshing-floor 
but local bazar rates, which would be appreciably higher. For 
these reasons, though I know that Mr. Williams’s notes are 
full and ample and his village inspections careful and minute, 
I do not feel much confidence in his rates, especially those for 
poorer lands. In these there is an additional source of error 
in the outturn, which is placed by Mr. Williams at a rate far 
too high for poor lands. 

68. Under these circumstances, I am not surprised to find 
the following note by his superior, Captain Young 
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“ The taluqddrs have been with me to-day again, and 
“ with reference to their various pleas for some reduction, I 
“have consented to reduce the assessment from Es. 13,172, 
“ excluding cesses, as proposed by Mr. Williams, to Rs. 12 500 
“ including cesses. The reasons for this are,— that in 
“ three or four instances (as noted on the several pages apper- 
“ taining to the particular villages) I think Mr. Williams has 
“ estimated the assets too high ; or rather, through not allowing 
“ for grazing and by usingrates of Es. 2 and Ee. 1-8 0 for unir* 
‘ “ rigated land, has pressed on such beyond what is a safe 
“ demand ; and -u-condty^ because there is some force in the 
“ plea that the very large extent of groves in the estate injures 
“ the crops by casting shade over a considerable area.*' These 
•groves are elsewhere explained to mean avenues. “ Thirdly^ 
“ because Sytee Khera has hitherto been held entirely free of 
“ demand, and it is customary in such cases to make allowance, 
“ and lastly^ because the rate per acre is slightly in excess of 
“tlie parganas immediately adjacent and the rise from 
“ Rs. 7,300 to Rs. 13,172 is a very large and rapid one.” The 
taluqdjirs engaged at the revised demand. I’he reduction 
made by Captain Young is but a little over five per cent, and 
is hardly worth much on the whole estate, but on some of the 
individual villages the change is considerable, rising in oue 
case to fourteen per cent., and this makes a great difference 
where subordinate rights are concerned. The pargana is 
altogether taluqddri, aud the Deputy Commissioner reports 
that the revenue is easily paid. 


69. The fiscal history of this pargana is curious and 
_ _ somewhat instructive. On ray first tak* 

argana magar. charge of this division the number 

of transfers of landed property had attracted the notice of the, 
Chief Commissioner, and I was directed to inquire into the 
matter, and in the course of the inquiry Mr. Boys informed me 
that, though Pirnagar was notoriously the lightest assessed 
pargana in Sitapur, the transfers were very numerous. I 
asked the Deputy Commissioner for information, and he told 
me of two transfers only. Mr. Boys’ answer to that was that 
these were the cases in which mutation had been applied for 
alone, and that generally there was no mutation. I then 
applied to the Registrar- General and got nothing out of him, 
-60 I had to get Extra Assistant Commissioner Brij Lai to 
make arlocal inquiry. The result of this was — 
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Number of villages in the 
pargana* 

Number of transfers in single and 
coparcenary villages. 

Transfers in taluqdari vUlages. 

Taluqdari 
held by 

Single and copar- 
cenary villages 
held by 

Total number of villages* 

Without 

mutation. 

With 

mutation. 

Total number of transfers. 

.3 

CO 

^0? 

'S 

s 

4 

g 

bn 

1 

i 

0) 

seS 

w 

1 

t 

OP 

§ 

"S 

!i 

i 

5 

6 

Before settlement. 

After settlement. 

In 1278 fasli. 

QQ 

4 

Oi 

G4 

In 1280 fasli. 


12 

2 

3‘ 

1 

28 

54 1 2 

45 

■ 

1 

fl 

59 

NiU 


All these transfers were made in twenty-two villages, the 
government revenue of which amounts to Es. 7,393, while the 
revenue on the lands transferred only amounts to Rs. 1,555. 
Only one of the transfers was that of a whole village. The 
government revenue on the whole pargana is Es. 21,582. The 
following statement shows the class of people by whom and 

to whom the transfers were made:— 


Class of people to whom the transfers were maiie. 


Class of people by 
whom the trans- 
fers were made. 

Chattris, 

Bhats. 

Brah- 
mans. ; 

Kaeths. 

Bauiahs. 

Kum- 

hiU'S, 

Totals. 

CJhattris (Bais) ... 

26 

4 

13 

■ 

•M 

•«v 

■ 

Muhammadans 

«•* 

4 

2 

... 

3 

1 


‘ Brahmans 

1 

*«• 

2 

1 

*** 

tfl 


Kdeths ••• 

• *4 


■ 


«•* 

ft« 

1 

Total ••* 

27 

8 

18 

2 

3 

1 

1 

59 


70. This is at first sight not such a very formidable 
state of affairs. The transfers amount to only one fourteenth 
of the pargana, and though the land has iudividually 

7 
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-cliangeJ hands, it is to the people of the neighbourhood. 
Looking at the above table it would appear that the Maho- 
medan was going most to the wall and the Brahmin most 
thriving. The Chattri is making a bad thing of it also, for a 
good many of the transfers to Chattris are to the taluqddr 
Jawahir Singh, I believe. The revised assessment in this 
pargana reduced tlie summary demand 22 per cent. It is 
the only pargana in this (Hstrict in which the regular 
settlement resulted in a redaction; and if the summary 
assessment was so much too high, I think the transfers as yet 
appear little enough. It will be observed, however, that 
nearly all the transfers have taken place since the regular 
settlement. No doubt it is the “ last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back,” and the process of ruin before the final smash 
takes time, while the three bad years, 1278-80 fasli, might 
have hastened it ; but I fear that we have by no means seen 
the end of the land transfers in this pargana. A system 
of mortgage prevailed in which interest at the rate of Rs. 3 or 
Rs. 3-8-0 per mensem was agreed upon with possession 
besides. The bonds were executed in the Nawdbi, and our 
courts have enforced all the hard terms. In a good many 
cases the original sum borrowed was so inadequate an equiva- 
lent of the value of the land, and that value was so greatly 
enhanced by the rule of Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
people have redeemed the mortgages. But though the terms 
on which they have now borrowed the money are much more 
favorable than before, yet the enormous accumulation of in- 
terest on the first terms makes the capital sum of the new bond 
well up to the full value of the village, and the interest very 
nearly the rent-roll; and on the top of that a heavy summary 
jama and three bad seasons in succession must have made the 
ultimate prospects of many of them very gloomy indeed. 

71. This pargana was assessed by Mr. Williams, who 
gives a graphic account of the pargana which Mr. Ferrar 
has not extracted, though it bears a good deal on the settle- 
ment proceedings. The pai’gana is something like an hour- 
glass, smaller at one end than the other and rather thick at 
the waist. It lies from north-east to south-west, and from 
the most northerly to the most southerly point, running 
along the west and the south-west sides of the pargana ; the 
^undary is first the Gonnadi, and secondly, the Sarain nadi, 
nto which the Gon falls, about the centi'e "of the pargana, at 
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PiVnagar klids. Id consequence, the whole western side fs? 
cut up by ravines, stretching to a depth of two miles in some 
places from the rivers, and though there is a good deal of 
cultivated land on the ridges between the ravines, it consists- 
of small isolated patches high and dry. Mr; Williams says, 
“ On these ridges it is almost impossible to make wells, for 
*•' at a slight distance below the surface there is a stratum of 
“ sand light and thin, and directly this stratum is reached 
“ the well falls. And these ridges derive very little profit 
“ from the rains, for, as they slope in all directions into the 
“ ravines, the rain water runs off at once, and consequently 
“ these lands are never saturated except by a very heavy fall. 
“ The soil, too, absorbs a great deal of moisture, being thin and 
“ porous, so that, even where the land is flat, very heavy rains 
“ are required before the soil is much benefited by the water.” 

72. After alluding to the pigs and nflgdi found in the 
ravines of the Gon and Sardin, and the mischief they do^^ 
Mr. Williams describes the groimd as rising until within half a 
mile of the rivers, when it begins to fall. The jhils, he says, are 
small and shallow, “and generally the area of land irrigated 
“ from them has been greatly exaggerated in the southern 
“ and western villages. The year in which the measurements 
“ were made followed a very rainy autumn, and this cold 
“ weather (he writes in February, 1869) has succeeded a very 
“ dry season, and I am making all due allowance for this fact. 

“ But it is easier to estimate the area of land irrigated from 
“ any given tank when the tank is dry than when it is just 
“ covered by a thin sheet of water, as, in the latter case, the 
“ depth of water in the tank cannot be known. This cold 
“season all the tanks, almost without exception, in the 

southern and western villages, were perfectly dry ; and I 
“generally was obliged to reduce considerably the areas entered 
“ as irrigated to three-fourths, two-thirds, or even one-half 
“ of the areas entered in the pargana note-book.” 

73. On this Captain Young writes. — “It is necessary 
“ to explain that the iirigation recorded in the khasras ami 
“ entered in the pargana note-book is the actual result of 
“ tihe careful survey of the fields while under irrigation, or 
“ when prepared to receive irrigation, and not, as Mr. Williams 
“ appears to imagine, an estimate made, as he made his, by 
“ guess work from the appearance of the tanks. No subject 
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‘‘received more attention, or was more constantly under 
“ reference and verification than this of the irrigation entries, 
“ and I have every confidence in the results as exhibited in 
“ the khasra in this respect, and prefer them to the estimate 
“ made by eye of any officer no matter what his experience. 

“ It is wise and right to bear in mind such a fact as that the 
“ year of survey followed an unusually wet season, and hence 
“ in that year there were unusual facilities for irrigation 
“ which cannot be assumed as always prevailing ; hut it is a 
“ mistake to attempt to alter the returns of irrigated land as 
“ recorded at the survey because at the time of the assessing 
officer’s inspection no water is visible in the tanks.’^ 

74. I need hardly say that in every word above quoted 
from Captain Young’s report I entirely concur. The system 
of using calculated areas for assessment purjjoses, which has 
been spread over the province from Fyzakad I believe, has 
nothing in it that I can see ; and I also believe that where 
it has been applied it has not been successful. In revising 
Mr. Williams’ jamas, Captain I’ciing corrected the irrigation 
areas. 

75. Mr. Williams says that the description quoted in 
paras. 71 and 72 of this letter apply to the villages lying all 
along the riversj as well as to those on the south of the 
pargana and generally to those in the north-east corner. 
Of the villages in the centre of the pargana be says, “the 
“ land and generally the features of the country are very 
“ different. The soil is good, here and there verging into 
“ hhiir, and, in some few places, matyar. Wells can be made 
“ with comparative ease, and water is much nearer the surface. 
“ The land is flat, and, compared to the villages on the border, 
“ low. The irrigation from tanks is better, and the tanks 
“ are bigger and deeper than in the south and west, and 
“ many of them had some water in them even in this year. 
“ The staple rabi crop here is wheat or gujai, whereas in the 
“ south and west it is barley.” In the north-east, where the 
laud faintly undulates, some villages in the hollows are 
worthy of classification with the central ones, and these form 
the second circle described in para. 264 of Mr. Ferrar’s 
report ; the rest of the pargana forming the first circle. 

76. Nearly the whole of the rest of the observations of 
Mr. Williams and Captain Young are quoted in paras. 265 
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to]272"ofMr. Fen^ar’s report, so it is not necessaryjfor me 
to reproduce them. It will suffice to quote the rates employed. 
They were — 


Circle. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 







Hs, a« p. 

Bs. a. p. 

First 

»•« 


••• 

••• 


2 0 0 

1 0 0 

Second 


••• 


••• 

•«« 

2 8 0 

1 4 0 


Mr. Williams does not explain how he arrived at these rates, 
but he says— “I have made no distinction beteen the goind 
“ and the hdr, because the best crops that are generally 
“grown in the other parganas in the goind are here not 
“grown at all.” He puts 12 to 4 annas on the waste. Mr. 
Williams’ village notes are, as usual, full and to the purpose. 

76. In altering Mr William’s assessments, Captain 
Young is equally unsatisfactory in giving no special reason 
why. For instance, in mauza Jairampur, No. 17 of the par- 
gana book, which is a first circle, that is, second class village, 
Mr. Williams puts down, — 


Irrigated 55 acres, @ Rs. 2 ... 

... 110 

Unirrigated 434 acres, @ He. 1 ... 

«. 434 


544 

Deduct — for fallo w and damage by wild beasts 

... 100 

, Proposed jama ... 

... 444 


Captain Young has written, “Too low for Es. 650, 
“ (x. C. Y.” and below this there is the following calculation, 
not in Captain Young’s hand 


Irrigated 55, (t. 

$ Rs. 3 — 


«. 165 

Unirrigated 200, ^ 

1 Re. 1-4= 

••• 

... 250 

234 ,^ 

1 Re. 1 .== 

• • a 

... 234 




649 


Captain Young’s alterations are, however, on the whole 
trifling, the village already quoted being the one in which it 
is greatest. Of the 50 villages into which the pargana now 
stands demarcated, he has left 26 as Mr. Williams assessed 
them j he has increased the jama of 14 by Rs. 1,008 and 
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decreased, that of 10 by Rs. 602; so that the result of Ms revf- 
siou was to enhance Mr. William’s proposed assessment of the 
pargana by Rs. 406 only. 

77. Mr William’s proposals reduced the jama of the 
pargana from Rs. 26,568 to Rs. 20,715, and Captain Young 
finally left it at Rs. 21,057. In addition to his proposals, 
Mr. Williams further suggested that the zamiodd,rs should 
get a reduction of 20 per cent, for the first ten years, and of 
10 per cent, for the second ten, to make up for the amount 
they had paid to Government in excess of a fair -half, the 
rental during the summary settlement. Captain Young dis- 
approved of this, and resisted it, and it has not been givem 
I regret that from the absence cf all information how the 
rates were obtained, I cannot pron Dunce the report satisfac- 
tory, but there is no reason to suppose that the jama is not so. 

'78. In the report upon this pargana, Mr. Williams 
^ • V a does to a certain extent explain how he 

argana aura a . rent-rates. This explanation 

will be found in paras. 280 to 284 of Mr. Ferrar’s report. 
His plan was this: — In some thirty villages he found the 
average outturn of the different kinds of crop. Mr. Ferrar 
says — “ He then turned this produce into cash at a fair 
“average price for each grain.” This is putting it more 
favorably than there is warrant for', as Mr. William’s own 
words are these : — “ Wheat and urd may b^e said to vary in 
“ price from 18 to 36 sera per rupee, rice sells at from 26 
“ sers to 1 maund 12 sers, gram at from 22 sers to 1 maund 
“ 8 sers, kodo from 32 sers to 2 maunds, and bajra from 18 
“ sers to 1 maund. Assuming the average price of each of 
“ these six staple crops to be always somewhere between 
“ these two extremes, and nearer to the cheaper than the 
“ dearer extreme, I get the following scale of revenue rates 
“ in rupees per acre: — 


Produce. 


First class, i Second class. Third class.. 


Rs. a. p. 
3 8 0 

2 14 a 
1 12 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
I 8 0 


Bs. a. p. 
2 12 0 
17 0 
1 0 0 
1 3 0 
1 0 0 
1 4 0 


Rs. a. p. 
2 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 8 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 12 0 
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The classes in the above statement are those into which 
he divided the villages, and this he says was regulated by 
the outturn, and he put the villages into three classes ac* 
■cordinglyo Mr. Williams, however, says — “ It is practically 
“ impossible to put a separate rate upon land under each 
kind of crop : all that can be done, therefore, is to attempt 
“ to devise for each circle of villages snch rates as when 
“ applied to each description of land in each village will give 
“ the same result as would be obtained by applying the pro- 
duce rates.” He then got these — 


Kind of soil 


1 

Mrst class. 

Second class. 

Third class* 

Irrigated «.« iw 

* 

n« 

Hs. a. p. 

S 8 0 

Ks. a. p. 

2 12 0 

£s. a. p, 

2 0 0 

Unirrigated 

*•* 

1 12 0 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 

l^^aste ««« »*• 


0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 


79. The first thing that strikes the reader of this is 
the very great margin in the prices. In three of the selected 
grains prices are said to vary between a sum and its double, 
and in three between a sum and more that its double ; that 
is, there seems a choice between assessing a village at 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 2,000. I think Mr. Willia^ might have 
given the prices at which he actually made his rates. Then 
as regards the classification of villages, the report only shows 
that the average produce of thirty was struck. But there 
are 152 villages in this pargana, and we are left quite in 
the dark as to how the outturn of 122 of them is ascer- 
tained. It is not, therefore, with surprise that I read Cap- 
tain Young’s remarks I do not wholly approve of these 
“ rates, as I prefer working by “ hdrs,” but in checking Mr. 
“ Williams’s calculations, I used my own rates adopted to 
his estimate, whether the village was a first, second, or third 
“ class one.” It is not stated what Captain Young’s rates 
are, but on looking over the assessment books they appear to 
be the same as those he used for the pargana of Laharpur. 
There is nothing, however, to show how Captain Young got 
his “ hdr” areas. In the pargana book they are entered at 
the bottom, but they are not otherwise mentioned, though I 
presume that when Captain Young had determined to assess 
on the ‘‘hdrs” he had the fields so classed in the khasras of 
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tlie villages then unassessed, Mr. Williams’s village remarks 
are clear and to the point, though general in their character. 
I'he nature of the tabular statistical form adopted in this 
district (para. 11 of this letter) precludes any useful remarks 
on the figures from a want of combination in their arrange- 
ment. Captain Young used these remarks in coming to his 
final decision. 

80. The result'was, that Mr. Williams raised the sum- 
mary jama from Rs 49,476 to Es. 79,981, and Captain 
Young reduced the latter to Rs. 69,766 ; the former being a 
rise of 61 per cent., and the latter a decrease upon that of 
about 12 per cent. The total rise on the summary jama is 
41 per cent , as the jama stands now. 

81. The incidence of the revised jama on the different 
parganas of the Sitapur tahsil is as follows: — 


Pargana* 

Hate on 
cultivation. 

Bate on 
assessable. 

Bate on total. 




Bs. a* p. 

Bs* p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Sitapur 


ttt 

1 9 6 

1 3 2 

0 15 U 

I'largaon 

!•» «*« 

• •• 

1 6 7 

1 1 4 

0 14 3 

Laharpur 

*•« 


1 6 10 

1 1 11 

0 15 3 

Kamkot 

*•« ««• 

••1 

1 10 9 

1 2 0 

0 15 7 

Pirnagar 

»*• ••• 

«•» 

1 3 8 

0 15 4 

0 12 1 

lihairabad 

••• 


1 8 9 

1 1 6 

0 13 8 


The following shows the summary and revised jamas of 
the several parganas and the percentage of increase. It is 
decrease in the case of Pirnagar : — 


Pargana. 

Summary jama. 

Bevised jama. 

Percentage. 





Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. • 

Sitapur 

•II 

«• * 

• •• 

56,211 

66,079 

17 

Bargaon 

•«« 



29,503 

37,651 

27 

Labarpur 


••1 


68,103 

1,16,531 

85 

Bamkot 

••• 

!•• 


7,300 

1 12,194 

67 

Pirnagar 



• •« 

36,568 

21,067 

^20 

IChairabad 

*»• 


• •• 

49,476 

69,766 

41 


There is more inequality apparent in the summary jAma 
of this tahsil than usual, but the revised rates are moderate, 
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and r have every reason to believe the jama to be a. 
fair one. 

82. This pargana, lying partly on the high bank bound- 
Tahsii Biswan, pargana ing the Valley or bed of the river Chauka^ 
and partly below, was assessed by Mr; 
Williams and Captain Young. It was divided for assessment 
purposes into three chaks, — the “ uparhai ” or land above 
the high bank, “tardi” land between that bank and the 
river Kawani,. and “ ganjar ” the doah between the Kawani 
and the Chauka. The first, or “uparhai," tract Captain 
Toung found to correspond with pargana Laharpur, and he- 
used the same rates for its assessment given in para. 64 of 
this letter. For the “ tardi " chak the following rates were 
observed : — 


Class of aoil. 

Good villages* 

Poor- villages two rates. 


Bs..a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

* Bs. a. p. 

Ooiud Its 

3 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 4 0 

Har 1,4 *«« 

8 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 


and for the “ Ganjar ’■ chak the following 

Goind ••• ••• 2 8 0? 

Manjha ... ••• ' ••• }> I d 0 

Outer .M ••• — M 0 12 0- 

A full description of these chaks is given in paras. 29t; 
to 295 of Mr. Ferrar’s report, which' would lead the reader 
to expect a greater difference between the “ tardi ” and 
“ ganjar" rates than those actually used show. The descrip- 
tion is clear and graphic, and shows both Mr. William’s,, 
powers of observation and clearness of expression. 


83. There is nothing,, however, I regret to say, to show 
how the rates were arrived at, and there is nothing in the 
pargana books to form a guide. The money rents of the 
pargana show— 


Class,. 

' Al .« 
Others 
Total... 


Acr^ 

1,964 

15,468 

17,432 


Sate. 

Us. .9 2 Q 
d 4 1 
,. 4 12 10 


8 




ct« 
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This is enougli to have formed some guide were it not that 
no distinction is made in the chaks j all are lumped together^ 
and they are assessed at rates so various that no reliable 
conclusions can be drawn. The Deputy Commissioner speaks 
well of the assessment, however, and affirms that the collec- 
tions are made without difficulty. 


84. This pargana . was assessed entirely by Captain 
,, Young ; a description of it will be found 

m paras. 97 and 300 to 302 of tbe report. 
Both this pargana and Tambaur lie altogether below tbe 
high hank of the common valley of the Chauka and Gogra 
rivers in this part, and they are abnormally subject to fluvial 
action. The following rates were fixed by Captain Young 
for purposes ot assessment : — 


flar 

Class I. 1 

Class 11. 

Class HI. 





Ks. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Goind 


irtt 


3 0 0 

2 6 0 

2 0 d 

Hanjha 

... 

• •• 


1 12 0 

' 1 8 0 

1 4 0 

Outer 

fr* 



1 2 0 

1 0 12 0 

0 S 0 


These rates “represent half the cash rent-rates which 
“ I ascertained to be the aver’age present letting value of 
“the land for best. Worst, and middling lands respectively.” 
This is Captain Young’s account of how they were deter- 
mined. He does not describe any further the process by 
which he ascertained the average letting value above spoken 
of, but as there are 10,457 acres of cash rented land in this 
pargana out of a total cultivated area of 64,041, there is 
pretty fair data to go upon should those money rents only lie 
fairly over the pai'gana and be upon every class of soil. On 
this point the report is silent, as are also Captain Young’s 
own remarks in the pargana book. 

85. But the peculiar conditions of this tract required 
some further guide to the assessments. Captain Young says — 
“ The physical changes which a single season’s flood will 
“ effect must be seen to be believed. The flood which spreads 
“ sand over hundreds of acres and thereby ruins them in 
“ one direction, will deposit in another two or three feet of 
“ ‘pan’ (a rich alluvial soil which, gives splendid crops, the 
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** seed being merely thrown broadcast on it) thereby enrich- 
ing it as if manured, while the ‘ pan’ fills up undulations, 
tanks and ravines, till the whole is as level as a billiard 
“ board.” Captain Young, in classifying the villages, took 
these circumstances into account ; but besides this he endea- 
voured to find out independently the value of the village in 
the year of assessment and the rent rolls for the five previous 
years. These he corrected for sir and rent-free lands. The 
result of these nikdsis he compared with what his revenue 
rates gave, and after considering them, he assessed the 
village on ah inspection of it. When Captain Young departs 
from the figures shown by the revenue rates, he has always 
given a valid reason for it in his remarks oh each village in 
the pargana book. ^ In the case of 25 villages, nearly all 
in the estate of Raja Amir Hassan Khan, Mr. Ferrar has 
somewhat reduced Captain Young’s jamas. Though I think 
that Mr. Ferrar has been somewhat facile, especially in one 
or two instances in which he has, after reducing the jama 
on the first objections being made, subsequently yielded to 
further complaints and made a second reduction, yet, 
considering that the total is trifling and the arrangement 
has now subsisted for some years, ana that these reductions 
were made when another Commissioner was responsible, 
there seems no good reason for me now to interfere. I 
therefore propose to leave these assessments alone. 

86. In para. 304 of the report Mr. Ferrar mentions five 
villages, the property of Government, and one that of Rajah 
Amir Hassan Khan, which Captain Young thought should 
be assessed every five years. In this proposal Mr. Farrar 
entirely concurs. Captain Young, in his report in the par- 
gana book, gives it as his opinion that five years should 
have been the term of settlement for the whole pargana. 

I myself, as the Chief Commissioner is aware, had advocated 
short terms of settlement in the parganas which change 
much from fluvial action, but I never dreamed of five years ; 
fifteen years, or at the least ten, were the terms that I 
contemplated. In no case however, do I think it worth 
while of the Government to set a re-assessment on foot for 
the sake of six villages. I cannot, therefore, support this 
proposal, even had not the recently strongly expressed opi- 
nion of the Chief Commissioner in the case of pargana Bhdr, 
district Khen, been a sufiieient reason why I should not. 
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Mauza Manpur, Rajah Amir Hassaii Khan’s village, is 
a char or kund in the Gogra. It has an area of 286 acres, of 
which two were cultivated at the time of measurement and 284 
jungle. The summary jama was Rs. 147, the regular jama 
Rs. 35. At the time of assessment there were 40 acres 
cultivated, and Captain Young says “ the ‘ pan’ is rapidly 
“ rendering a large area, formerly barren, fit for the plough.” 
This is really a case of assessing wasteland, and land situated 
so that great risk attends its cultivation from year to year. 

No one can say that on an island in the midst of the 
Gogra “ pan” will be deposited rather than sand. It is a mere 
question of how high the water rises and how rapidly. Sand 
and “ pan” are both suspended together in the water, but the 
sand is heavier and deposits first, so that if the rise is great 
and rapid, and the fall of the same kind, it is sand that is 
deposited ; but if the rise is moderate and gradual, there is no 
current in the overflowing water to hold the sand .in suspen- 
sion, and it is deposited in that case in the bed of the river, 
and the ‘'pan” then sheds its fertilizing influence over the 
inundated land. If, then, the idea of short settlements in such 
eases is not approved for other cogent reasons, it appears to 
me that a low jama becomes a necessity and the aasessmeut 
should not be disturbed. 


87. The Government villages are, of course, on a 
different footing As long as they are in the hands of Gov- 
ernment they will be leased and the profits credited to Govern- 
ment irrespective of the jama. Should they be made over 
to any one in proprietary right, they will, of course, be given 
by their jama, and may for that purpose prove to be greatly 
under-assessed at the time of grant. They are all of them 
more or less the same as Manpur in respect of a large jungle 
and small cultivated area, but only one of them, Sipatpur, is, 
like it, a char of the Gogra, and it is not an island. I have 
instructed the Deputy Commissioner that if any of these 
villages are still at the disposal of Government he should not 
make them over to any one without taking orders on the 
subj ect of their assessment first. With this precaution I think 
the jamas may for the present be left alone. 


"Pargana Tambaur, 


This pargana was also assessed by Captain Young, 
itntor differs in nothing from Kimdri North. 

■ - except that it possessess a better class 
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)f cultivators, and, in consequence, first class villages are 
iiore common; The same rates were used here as in Kundri 
NTorth. Mr. Ferrar appears to have had a good many objec- 
Sons to Captain Young’s assessments in this pargana, of 
which he revised the jama of 16 only out of 166 villages. 
He reduced a jama of Rs. 7,282 to Rs. 6,618, a very trifling 
alteration, and an alteration which becomes more trifling 
if we eliminate two villages, in one of which the reduction 
was Rs, 130 and in another Rs. 100. The first of those 
'cases is one in Rdjah Amir Hassan Khan’s estate, and I 
should not have been satisfied with the reasons for the reduc- 
tion at the time, but now I would not interfere. The second 
case is that of a larger village and with more justification 
ifbr the reduction, in which, however, pertinacity appeared 
to carry conviction to the settlement oflScer’s mind. 

89. The incidence of tlie revised jama on the three 
parganas of this tahsil is as follows:— 



Pargana. 

i 

i 

Rate on 
cultivation. 

Rate on 
assessable. 

Bate on 
Total. 



' ! 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. ^ p. 

Bwwan 


**• j 

1 8 9 

1 4 a 

3 1 4 

Eundri North 

ft* 


I 0 it 

0 13 5 

0 10 10 

’Tambanr 

*•» 

*** j 

1 2 2 

0 U 3 

0 12 S 

The following table shows the summary and revised 

jamas of the three parganas, 

with the 

percentage of in- 

crease : — 







Pargana. 


Summary . 

Revised 

Percentage 




jama. 

jama. 

of increase. 

i 



Rs.. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Biswan 

••• 

• «« 

1,26,927 

1*62,539 

20 

Kundri North 

••• 


47,286 

72,070 

52 

Tambaur 

»•% 

- 

69,837 

93,601 

50 


The jama under the native government in parganas 
.situated like Kundri and Tambaur would naturally be low. 

90. In the whole district of Sitapur the revenue has 
been raised by the operations of the settlement from Rs. 
9,39,897 to Rs. 13,03,69.4, being a rise of over 38 per cent. 
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Tlie rates of incidence are — 

Ky. a. p. 

Cullivaiecl ... 1 6 10 

Assessable 115 

Total ... ... 0 14 8 

The figures are, of course, of themselves but little value 
as a guide ; nevertheless, though the rise is great, the inci- 
dence is comparatively not heavy, and I really believe that 
the assessment as it stands now is a moderate if not a light 
one. In para. 315 Mr. Ferrar gives the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner and himself, that though the jama is 
light their indebtedness will send a good many land-owners 
to the wall. In ascribing this debt, however, to the litiga- 
tion “in a manner forced upon them by the settlement de- 
partment.” I think that he has only stated one of several 
causes and that not the most potent. In a recent report that 

I had the honor to submit on the transfer of land in Sitapur, 

compiled by Mr Hooper, Assistant Commissioner, from ac- 
tual personal inquiry, I had occasion to point out one or two 
cases in which I thought that individuals had suffered greatly 
from the decisions of our courts, but the report made it 
abundantly evident that personal extravagance was .at the 
bottom of most of the people’s troubles. In the settlement 
courts there were no court fees to pay, and at first, at any 
rate, it was not the practice to employ vakils, so it is not 
easy to see where the ruinous cost lay. The fact is that the 
people who lived in the Naw5,bi cannot settle to the condi- 
tions of successful land management under the British Go- 
vernment. They ought to be better off, for we do not take 
as much from tnem as was taken in the Nawdbi, and prices 
have doubled. 

91. Nevertheless, I fully concur in the sentiments 
quoted by Mr. Ferrar in paras. 317 to 320 of his report, 
where he gives us the cautions of Lord Hastings, the Board 
of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, in 1831, Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, Mr. Thomason, Colonel Galloway in 1829, and 
Sir Henry Davies when Financial Commissioner of this pro- 
vince, against heavy assessments. I do not think that 50 per 
cent of the rental is too much for the government demand, 
-but I think it is not that relief from the 66 per cent, of 1833 
which it is generally supposed to be. Colonel Baird Smith's 
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report showed the immense improvement in the condition of 
the North-Western Provinces under that settlement, and there 
is not the same waste land to break up now. Moreover, it 
is beyond question that the recent assessments have been 
made in a much more thorough manner than the old ones, 
and that much which then escaped has been brought under 
assessment now. The first of these reasons is not applicable 
to Oudh certainly, as it never had a 66 per cent, assessment ; 
but the province is more densely populated than the North- 
Western Provinces, and the waste lands, cis-Gogra at any 
rate, were less abundant than in the North-Western Province® 
in 1833, while the revenue has been assessed on the most ap- 
proved modern principles entirely by European officers. I 
think it would be a wise measure if the Government could 
see its way to do it, both as a relief to the pressure of a 
greatly increased assessment and as an administrative im- 

{ >rovement of first-rate importance, that the mode of calcu- 
ating the cesses, laid down in the Sahdranpur rules, Appen- 
dix XX., Directions to Settlement Officers, should be applied 
to Oudh, at any rate so far as the patwdri and chaukiddri 
cesses are concerned. It is a singular fact that at each suc- 
cessive settlement made on this side of India, the proportion 
of the government demand has been reduced. At the decen- 
nial settlement of Bengal we took ten-elevenths of the rental j 
at that of the conquered and ceded provinces, three-fourths j 
at the North-West settlement of 1833, two-thirds, and at the 
settlement of the Panjab and Oudh and the present revision 
of that of the North-Western Provinces one-half. Now men 
are crying out that a half is tOo much, and not very long ago a 
party of zaminddrs came with a petition to that effect, which was 
presented at Allahabad under circumstances which made it a 
menace. The fact is, that in the course of a thirty-year settle- 
ment the rental so increases on all but the best lands, that to de- 
mand half of what is the rental at the end of it is to take a large 
amount of the profits from the people that they have been 
enjoying for years, and they feel it most keenly. Probably 
the only way to meet the difficulty without reducing the pro- 
portion of demand is to raise the revenue by gradual incre- 
ment to the maximum of half assets, and the longer time 
it is spread over the less will be the pressure on the people. 
It is worthy of consideration whether an assessment made at 
half assets at the commencement of a period of thh'ty years 
should not be accompanied by a demand gradually increasing 
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^bmtlie old demand so as* to reach the new assessment at 
the end of the thirty years, when the process might be re- 
peated. At the cost of a small present sacrifice of prospects 
it would probably put the land revenue on a much sounder 
basis, and prevent that faE in the proportion of the demand, 
which has been the rule hitherto, and which must end in a 
permanent settlement* 

9'2. It remains fbr me to bring to the notice of His. 
Honour the Lieiiteuant-Governor and Chief Commissioner 
those oflEicers who have, I think, deserved the commendation, 
of Government. I have formed a high opinion of the work 
of Captain Gordon Young. It is thoroughly good, and I 
thick perfectly to be relied upon. 1 see no reason whatever 
to suppose that he has not taken the full share for the go- 
vernment, and as regards the people his- jamas have stood a; 
very severe test in the last three years. Captain Young has,, 
moreover, reported his operations clearly and in detail, and 
shown the manner in which he made his rates throughout aE 
the parganas above the kddir of the Gogra and Chauka 
rivers. The only drawback is, that in the tardi parganas. 
the revenue assessed on each piece of land can only be very 
roughly shown. Although I have elsewhere and more than, 
once expressed my preference for an. assessment based oiv 
actuals rather than for one based' on assumed rent-rates, yet 
I admit that, where corn rents prevail, the former method has 
the disadvantage that it is difficult to say what is the jama, 
on any given plot of land. This difficulty lias however been 
overcome in Kheri, where assessments really based on actual 
corn rents have been reported in rates upon ciasafied soils 
which I think may be depended upon, 

93. Mr. Wood’s assessments appear to be eq,ually good,, 
and have stood the same test, for in this district the Deputy 
Commissioner, an officer of experience and discretion, did 
not think it necessary to avail himself of the powers 
.of remission, on^account of the floods of 1870 and 1871 and 
.the murrain among the cattle, which His Excellency the 
.Viceroy placed at his disposal in December, 1873. But 
Mr. Wood’s village notes and explanations are not satisfactory 
in the same degree as those of Captain Young, and there is 
ftio pargana report by him showing how he got his rates or 
in. ahy way explaining his assessments. 
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94. The books of the parganas assessed by Mr. 
Williams attest that officer’s closeness of observation and 
powers of description, and I think he deserves to be brought 
to the notice of His Honour. Mr. Ferrar came to the work 
after the assessment was over. I do not propose to say any- 
think on the judicial part of the settlement, which was all over 
before I joined the division, of which I know nothing, and on 
which my opinion would be of no value, but I beg to bring 
to His Honour’s notice the care and ability with which Mr. 
Ferrar has written this report. The names of the other offi- 
cers concerned are given in Chapter XII. of the report. 

95. As I look upon settlement reports as useful only 
in the degree in which they may give assistance to those who 
hereafter may have to do similar work without the advan- 
tage of contemporary experience, as the men who have made 
this settlement will all be gone before another can take place, 
I have been free in pointing out where I think mistakes have 
been made, and more especially in noticing the shortcomings 
of officers in not clearly explaining how they actually made 
the rates they used. But though experience teaches diffi- 
dence in such matters, I think I may say the assessment of 
the Sitapur district is now a just and equitable one, and that 
I may with some confidence recommend the local government 
to ask the Government of India to confirm it. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

I. F. MACANDBEW, 
Officiating Commissioner. 
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r-'TSo 


Comparative Statement of 




to 

Area in 




Boveiiuo 

Natfto of talisll* 

Name of parganah. 

S 

‘S 

1 

jultivatod. C 

'ij^lturable. 




_ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B- ! 

Biu’i, ^ ^ •••• 

Mahui^iddb^d, 

Socirpur, 

Kttudii South, 

69 

129 

197 

114 

39 

26,345 

47,796 

56,392 

42,689 

24,824 

12,483 

20,008 

15,416 

18,506 

9,641 


Total, .1. 

845 

198,046 

76,052 

JHiirikU, ... !-• 

L 

Maohhrotah, 

Goncllamau, 

Knrautia, 

Aurung4b4d, 

Misrihh, •»* 

Chandra, 

Mttholi, 

126 

67 

61 

34 

142 

150 

87 

37,882 

24,135 

17,259 

23,839 

39,055 

58,054 

25,957 

24,099 

11,104 

9,996 

11 , 44.9 

84,906 

18,329 

21,031 

Total, *t» 1 

657 

226,181 

130,914 

( 

1 

' Kilmhot, 

Sitapur, * 

Hargdm, 

Laharpur, 

j Khairabad, 

1 Plruagar, 

Total, 

12 

170 

96 

165 

1 153 

54 

7,878 

45,299 

26,234 

83,846 

47,733 

17,270 

3,263 
20,649 
11,728 
27,992 
26,529 
j 6,644 


650 

228,260 

96,805 

SUvin, !•• 

r Biswdn, 

5 Tambour, 

( Kundri North, 

215 

16€ 

12? 

; 92,180 

( 80,863 

1 69,773 

1 34.839 

1 25,672 

1 20,473 


Total, 

51( 

r 242,81f 

r 80,884 


1 Grand Total, *• 

2,36 

5 895,30; 

3 384,656 


Revenue and Field survey. 


acres by the 

Bemarks. 

survey. 

Field surfey. 

Barren. 

Total 

Cultivated. 

Culturable. 

Barren. 

Total. 

6 

7 

$ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

4,488 

30,112 

9,252 

6,587 

7,616 

43,316 

77,914 

81,060 

67,782 

42,080 

28,044 

49,290 

58,107 

48,508 

24,839 

8,761 

15,180 

14,368 

13,349 

9,619 

7,270 

15,259 

10,622 

7,230 

8,052 

, 

44,075 

79,729 

83,097 

69,087 

42,510 

JT, jff,— The csTisa 
of vari/ition over five 
per cent, to be en* 
tered here. 

38,054 

312,152 

208,788 

61,277 

48,433 

318,498 

3,750 

4,647 

1,729 

2,563 

6,722 

4,371 

8,318 

65,731 

39,886 

28,984 

37,851 

79,683 

80,754 

50,306 


19,789 

7,805 

7,662 

10,888 

28,145 

17,666 

10,327 

7,407 

4,814 

2,288 

4,176 

8,621 

6.079 

4,437 

68,990 

40,941 

27,234 

38,293 

77,635 

82,400 

43,793 

26,100 

383,195 

238,181 

102,282 

37,823 

378,285 

1,257 

6,436 

3,248 

8,618 

9,736 

3,378 

12,398 

72,384 

41,210 

120,451 

83,998 

27,292 

7,354 

42,339 

26,889 

82,912 

47,210 

17,179 

4,027 

16,186 

9,405 

28,379 

21,233 

5,271 

1,152 
■ 7,883 

5,878 
11,405 
13,476 
5,506 

12,533 

66,407 

43,167 

122,696 

81,919 

27,956 

33,668 

357,733 

223,883 

84,500 j 

45,295 

363,678 

11,090 

11,552 

10,965 

138,109 

117,98? 

101,211 

98,837 

82,328 

68,024 

26,243 

26,391 

21,335 

16,612 

13,003 

16,472 

140,692 

120,723 

105,831 

33,607 

867,307 

249,189 

72,969 

45,087 

367,245 

130,429 

1,410,88? 

920,04l 

321,028 

176,637 

1,417,706 


M. L. FBREAB, 
CfficiaiiaF SettlemeHt 
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StaieiAent of costs 




















II- 

of settlemeint. 


( ^ ) 



s 

S. 

3 

.2 

1 

Cost square mile. 

.2 

>4 

0 

1 

o fl 

-21 
a ® 

OT3 

®'S 

Bamarkf. 

J^adicial'. 

& 

.S a 

^ o 

§■3 

O 

Total. 

8 

9? 

10 

11 

12 

13 






It is mpossibletb' 
fill up tfiis statemenlF 
for eacH iudividnal' 
pargauah. It hag 
been filled up Tahsil- 
which will pro- 
bably give as aticfi 
infoimatiou as if tbs 
fignres were parga^ 
nabw^r. 

The statement wag 
compiled by the De- 
pu^ Commissioner 
and was forwarded 
to me after Jb hao? 
left the district. 

M. Tj, feerar; 

Cffg, Stii. OJU*n 

2»,885‘ 14 6 

77,756 0 10 

1,44,622 11 0 

290 6 6 

. 41-84 






26,477 7 7 

86,191 7 11 

1,60,312 8 1 

261 8 4 

48'43 






23,674 14 l] 

77,342 9 10 


264 3 1 

44*43 






23,155 3 7 

75,742 1 2 

1,41,563 5 1 

247 0 11 

44*49 

1 

97,193 14 3 

3,17,032 8 9 

5,90,116 4 5 

262 6 3 

44*77 


{Sd.) J. a. ANDEESON, 

Dejpufy Commissiontr, 
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No, 

Census Return showing 


Name of talisUl, 

a 

1 

*8 

1 

Number of bouses* 


k 

1 

'inoj, 

Ad 

o' 

1 

1 

2 

3 


5 

0 

Sifcapiir^ 

660 

1,141 

46,888 

48,02& 

36,876 

Bdri, 

548 

134 

46,481 

j 

46,618 

44,917 

Misrikh, 

657 

183 

43,116 

43,290 

39,218 

Bis win. 

610 

187 

43,634 

43,821 

47,680 

Total, 

2,3G5 

1,645 

180,119 

181,764 

168,691 
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sea; and population. 
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Population, 


Hindtis. 

1 

a 

H 

1 

Agriculturalists. 

No n-agric olturalist s. 

ults. 

1 Minors. 

1 

Adults. 

Minors. 

. 1 

6 

•3 

m 

j 

m 

1 


O 

;? 

« 1 

ai 

? 

C5 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

32,295 

21,926 

18,362 

109,469 

32,009 

27,116 

1 

i 

16,384 

1 

1 

14,230 

89,739 

199,198 

1 

40,202 

;25,883 

21,866 

132,868 

26,167 

24,045 

1 

14,636 

12,531 

77,399 

210^267 

33, S 02 

23,054 

18,689 

114,463 

25,125 

22,708 

14,283 

12,299 

74,416 

188,878 

43,9 (a 

28,096 

1 

24,344 

i 

1 144,029 

24,131 

31,359 

13,702 

.11,212 

70,464 

214,438 

149,908 

98,959 

83,261 

508,819 

107,433 

95,228 


50,229 

1 311,957 

812,776 
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No. Ill- 







Popu 






Musal 



Agriculturalists, 


NmeM of t&hill. 

Adults. 

Minors. 




Female. 

1 

i 

c!? 

Total. 


ir 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Sitapur, .m ••• 

3,039 

2,670 

1,629 

1,685 

8,973 

If* •>» *•» 

2,476 

2,67S 

1,448 

1,249 

7,748 

•*« t«t t«* 

1,167 

1,166 

713 

730 

3,766 

»*« •§» *•« 

3,873 

3,841 

1 

2,646 

2,182 

12,441 

- Total, 

10,555 

10,242 

6,336 

6,796 

82,928 
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lation. 
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No. ni.~ 


Kamo of tahsfl. 

Pop« 

To 

Non-agriculturalists. 

Adults. 

1 

Minors. | 

1 

1 

1 

Female. 

Boys; 

1 


S3 


mm 

36 

sr 

Sitapur, ... .M M« 

44,156 

89,079 

23,618 

20,476 

127,869 

Bari, ... ... «.i 

82,876 

30,616 

18,647 

15,874 

97,912 

Misrikh, ... 

28,043 

. 25,464 

' 15,902 

13,739 

83,133 

Bisw^Uii ... ... ..4 ... 

. 29,710 

26,982 

16,902 

13,964 

87,668 

Total, «. 

. 138,424 

122,131 

74,869 

1 64,053 

896,477 



{Continued,) 
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lation. 

Average No. of souls per 

tal. 




Total 


i 

i 



t 





Adults. 

Minora, 




> 












1 



o 

o 

o 

i 

Female. 

1 

c; 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

I 

1 

g 

! 1 

1 

1 

QQ 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

84,711 

74,044 

i 

47,073 

, 

40,473 

1 

1 

i 

246,301 

i 

51 

436 

718 

80,268 

73,393 

45,878 

1 

38,989 

‘,238,528 

5-09 

479 

1 , 

729 

68,428 

60,112 

39,669 

33,158 

201,367 

i 

1 4-6 

1 

328 

1 541 

81,263 

74,732 

47.SiS 

* 4C^490 

! 

244,028 

1 

5’5 

408 

623 

814,670 

282,281 

, 180,163 

, 

153,110 

930,224 

B 

414 

650 


M. L. FEERAE, 
Officiating Settlement Officer. 
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Supplementary to Census Return No. III. showing creed and 

occupation. 


Caste. 


Tahsfl. 


Total. 

Bari. 

Sitapur. 

Biswan. 

Misrikh. 

Mahomedans. 

Majawir, ... 

50 




60 

Mewati, 

... 

53 

... 

5 

58 

IJangrez, 

1 

194 

28 

13 

236 

Sayad, 

448 

1,626 

446 

215 

2,734 

Skaikli, 

3,883 

4,029 

1,689 

888 

10,439 

PatMn, 

4,414 

7,690 

3,998 

1,692 

17,694 

Mughal, 

222 

632 

391 

795 

1,940 

BhatiyMh, ... * ... 

101 

1— • 

46 

46 

320 

JuldhUi, ... 

6,202 

14,978 

8,166 

2,649 

30,895 

Grhosi, 

83 

1,991 

272 

1,303 

3,649 

Kunjra, 

1,205 

943 

1,893 

188 

4,289 

Kasdi, 

724 

854 

350 

210 

2,138 

JIhWda, ,,, 

19 


... 


19 

Dh4r6, 

1 


... 

,,, 

1 

Mirshikir, ... 

139 

88 

69 

14 

810 

Dafali, 

103 

125 

65 

60 

343 

Shaikalgar, ... 

63 

172 

166 

t 

391 

Bihishti and Saka, ... 

41 

710 

45 

13 

809 

Other Musalm^lns, ... 

1>486 

2,874 

3,473 

, 1,590 

9,422 

Highbe Caste of HiE'EtJs. 

Stth 

2 

16 

164 

106 

288 

Khattri, 

44 

137 

387 

200 

1,468 

Bengali, 

... 

37 

... 

... 

37 
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Supplementary to Census Return No. HI. — (Contmued.) 


Caste. 


TaLsil. 


Total. 

Bari. 

Sitapur. 

Biswan. 

Misrikh. 

Highee Caste op HiNDtis. — 
{Qontinued,) 

Brahman, 

20,311 

24,690 

26.908 

27,687 

99,596 

Kshatriya, ... 

7,209 

12,048 

4,359 

12,080 

39,696 

Vaishya, 

4518 

4,295 

3,719 

4,213 

16,745 

Eayetli, 

3,049 

4,301 

2,885 

2,302 

12,637 

Jat, 

43 

413 

183 

11 

650 

Lowee Caste op HiNDtJs. 

Arakh, 

124 

50 

17 

2,823 

3,014 

Ahir, 

29,260 

15,564 

21,183 

19,502 

85.609 

Bhiinjwa, 

4,103 

2,887 

3,339 

2,255 

12,684 

Bhat, 

1,629 

1,129 

1,019 

909 

4686 

Brijbasi, 

14 


90 

7 

111 

Banjara, 

11 

179 

210 

542 

1 948 

Bahiliyd, 

169 

195 

145 

37 

546 

Bari, 

319 

308 

711 

201 

1,539 

Bhar, 

.919 


• •• 

... 

319 

Barhaie, 

2.925 

3,566 

2,568 

1,915 

10,974 

Bhand, 

106 

71 

168 

2 

.347 

Barwdr, 

3 

... 


7 

10 

Beldar, 

819 

52 

96 

11 

978 

Bhadri, 

30 

447 

88 

217 

782 

Bhangi, 

563 

1,005 

954' 

736 

3,268 

Pasi, 

18,097 

19,760 

15,6231 

19,291 

72,771 

1 

Patw^, 

222 

196 

251 

161 

1 

830 

Paturiya, ... . ... 

1 

241 

409 

358 

268 

1.276 



( xiv ) 


Supplementary to Census Return No. III. — (Continued.) 


Caste. 


Tabsfl. 


Total. 

Bari. 

Sitapnr. 

Biswdn. 

Misrikb. 

Lowbb Cast® of HiNFtJs.— 
(Continued) 

Tambolxj 

3,240 

1,637 

2,218 

581 

6,676 

Teli, ... 

4,295 

6,190 

4,434 

5,285 

20,204 

Tbatehrd, ... 

183 

99 

156 

317 

764 

TMni, 

... 

18 

... 

... 

18 

Jaga, M* 

144 

6 

168 

59 

366 

Katlxik, 

7 

... 

... 


7 

Oliain^r, 

21,496 

29,594 

20,885 

33,770 

111,745 

Cbliipi, 

88 

118 

20 

123 

349 

Halw^i, 

1,386 

1,166 

877 

734 

4,163 

Dbobi, 

4,137 

3,761 

4,670 

3,375 

15,843 

DliarHr, Banspli6r, DMmik, ... 

657 

1,066 

306 

879 

2,806 

Dlxuniyd, 

3,830 

2,804 

3,156 

1,797 

11,686 

Bom, M. 

199 

11 

126 

7 

342 

I)us5»db, 

11 

19 

• «« 

169 

199 

Barzi, 

1,867 

2,128 

1,887 

1,143 

7,025 

— 

4 

154 

163 

177 

498 

Sundr, 

1,030 

1,548 

826 

' 844 

j 4,248 

Xumbdr, 

1,983 

2,025 

2^137 

1,639 

1 7,686 

Ebatik, ... 

214 

36 

64 

. ^ 14 

1 328 

Kumi, 

84,722 

14,090 

> 19,728 

i 6,05? 

^ 74,697 

Eabar, 

5,739 

7,040 

► 9,564 

1 4,024 

t 26,367 

^ Ealwdir, 

1,896 

2,933 

1 ' 2,693 

1 1,471 

8,993 

Eanjar, 

S 

o 

CO 

63 

1 ■ 283 

i 645 



1 






( 2CV ) 

Supplementary to Census Return No. III. — (Continued.) 


. 


Tabs 1. 



I^SLSlC* 

Bari. 

Sitapur. 

Biswan. 

Misrikh. 

AOtai. 

Lowee Caste op Hindus. — 
(Continued.) 






Hori, 

3,774 

3,116 

4,216 

3,10.3 

14,209 

Gareriya, 

2,962 

2,756 

5,490 

4,269 

15,477 

Gtiiar, 

51 

491 

59 

1,831 

2,432 

Kisdn, 

7 

... 

... 


7 

Earnatak, ... 

... 

4 

... 

10 

14 

TarkMr, ... 

... 

22 

... 


22 

Eudk^., 

61 

... 

220 

291 

672 

Gandhi, 

... 

6 

... 

86 

42 

Lodha, 

7,987 

11,266 

15,143 

1,750 

36,146 

Lonxya, 

2,708 

837 

4,307 

587 

8,429 

Miscellaneous. 






Lohar, 

2,600 

2,902 

2,716 

3,647 

11,865 

Murao, 

8,830 

6,979 

9,263 

8,021 

32,693 

M4njM, Mallak, 

26 

53| 

1 

1 

81 

Mffi, 

640 

372 

521 

455 

1,888 

Mochi, 

45 

138 

27 

99 

309 

Manih^r, 

48l! 

603 

572 

689 

2,345 

Hai, ... ... ... 

5,612 

4,988 

5,505 

3,671 

19,776 

Hat, 

126 

187 

379 

427 

1,119 

Gosain, 

1,659 

941 

1,393 

147 

4,040 

Sadhti, ... M« ••• 

358 

452 

336 

216 

1,361 

Jogi, 

100 

345 

109 

101 

655 

HdnaksLdM,... 

15 

68 

36 

2 

111 




( xvi ) 


Supplementary to Census Betum No. Jil— (Coatiuued.) 


Caste. 

Taisfl. 

Total. 

Bdri. 

Sitapur. 

Bisw^n. 

Misrikh. 

MiscBUA.3srEOTr8.~*(Co»tee(2,) 






Bairagi, ... ... 

85 

168 

115 

175 

643 

Bralimclidri,... 

... 

9 

32 

... 

41 

Morchira, ... 

... 

69 


... 

69 

Zingriha, ... 

82 

* 

M. 

... 

82 

Hijra, • ... 

... 

31 

8 

11 

60 

Other fakirs, 

1,627 

1,138 

2,252 

696 

6,593 

Hahshi, 

... 

3 

... ! 

... 

3 

Persons whose caste is not known, 

1,641 

2,060 

412 

3,383 

7,486 

Travellers, ... 

494 

345 

388 

67 

1 

1,284 

Grand Total, 

238,628 

246,301 

244,028 

201,367 

930,224 


U. L. PEREAE, 
Officiating Settlement Officer. 





( xviii ) 


No. 

Statement oj 


Tenures and number of Tillages &c., 
of each kind. 


$fame of ^'fcahsfl. 

Uame of parganah. 

T’alukdari. 

Independent. 

Sub-settle- 

ment. 

Villages not sub- 
settled. 


Zemindari. 

•<<s 

A4 

-1 ' 
>c« 

w 

,-4 

03 

o 

03 

Q3 a 

M S 

3J 

O 

*-• . 

« « 
t3l0 

ea s 

a--" 

3Q 

1 

2 

3 

4 ■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

r 

Mandah, 

2 

6 

36 

41 

27 

6 


33 

1 

Bari, 

• «> 

22 

4i5 

46 

57 

23 

is 

93 

B3ri, ...-{ 

Malimliddbad, 

10 

26 

121 

131 

51 

13 

11 

75 

1 

Sadrpur, 

... 


86 

86 

23 

1 

6 

35 

L 

Kundri Soiith, 



36 

38 

1 

... 

1 

2 


Total, ... 


BS 

327 

341 

159 

49 

so: 

238 

r 

Maclihretah, ... 

. . . 

1 

10 

10 

76 

54 

3 

132 


G-ondlamau, .. 

... 

»•« 

2 

2 

27 

31 

13; 

71 


Karauna, 

««• 

• • • 

10 

10 

42 

6 

• *• 

' 48 

Misrikh, 

Auruiigdbad, ... 

... 

2 

27 

27 

8 

• • • 

• » « 

8 

i 

Misrikb, 

. . 

1 

39 

39 

87 

24 

6 

117 


Chandra, 

... 

• 9^ 

14 

13 

115 

22 

4 

141 

v« 

Maholi, 

... 

4 

61 

61i 

26 

5 


31 


Total, .i. 

... 

8 

162 

162 

380 

142 

26 

548 

r 

Edmkot, 

3 

• •• 

9 

mm 

mKm 


••• ' 

... 

! 

Hargim, 



30 

30 

67 

’l6 

i ... 

83 


Laharpur, 

20 

18 

84 

104 

65 

7 

• « • 

72 

DlGB^ur, 

Kbairabad, 

... 

8 

18 

18 

144 

10 ... 

154 

i 

Pirnagar, 

... 

... 

18 

18 

22 

18 ... 

40 

c 

Sitapur, 


... 

3 

3 

120 

64 ... 

184 


Total, .V. 

23 

26 

162 

18S 

418 

115 ... 

633 

f 

Biswaa, 

6 

4 

1 91 

99 

126 

40 3 

163 

Biswiii, ... ■s 

Tambour, 

... 

, 3 

1 88 

8? 

83 


... 

86 

( 

Kundri North,.., 

... 

11 

’ 66 

66 

6C 


1 ... 

67 


Total, .. 

f 

!, 24 

S 24? 

246 

266 

44 3 

i 316 


Qrand Total, .. 

43 14( 

5 89-S 

93' 

r i, 22 ( 

350 5£ 

' 1,635 


SlTA:PtrR : 

Deputy Cohmissiowbe’s Oepioe, 
The 11th June 1872, 


















IV. 

tenures &o. 


( 3dx ) 



Number of proprietors 
and sub-proprietors. 

Average area. 

1 



Proprietera. 

£ 

Of land per. 

Of seer per. 



ta 

1 ^ 

[ 

*r 


.. 





ns 

& 

1 £ 

s 

us 

Is 

p 

! 1 
g 

cult: 



Hemarks.. 



1 C4 

es 

H 

M 




s: 

B 


Grand total 

o 

u 

v 

B 

& 

0 

1 £ 

: a-s 

12I 

Sm : 

O 

o ' 

ja 00 

C ^es 

3^3 

z; 

ew 

O 

> 

O 

.a 

a 

O 

1 

1 

n 

<D 

TS 

"S % 

O O 

a g- 
o ^ 

ZJ 

Proprietor. 

.® 

a 

o 

ft 

.o 

ft 

m 


11 

\ 

~ 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 






A.R. 

A.K. 




74 

2 ' 

187 

41 

6 

8-2 

7-3 

652 

24 

This statement was 

138 

I 3 

152 

61 

17 

6-1 

5-1 

926 

30 

compiled in the Deputy 

206 

121 

3 

61 

114 

25 

11 

84 

lOi 

3-2 

5-2 

3-1 

8-2 

2,955 

82i 

74 

Commissioner’s Office 

after I had left the 
district. 

40 

i 

6 

4 

37 

5-3 

3-0 

2,672 

57 

579 

9 

510 

142 

104 

5-2 

3-2 

1,732 

45 

M. L PEBBAR, 

142 


215 

' 81 

1 

5-3 

5-3 


51 

OJtg- Seitlenteni Oj^m^ 

73 

« • • 

829 

i 40 


8-0 

6-3 


... 


58 

1 1 

55 

1 17 

... 

60 

7-1 

455 



35 

1 

8 

6 

2 

9-2 

5-3 

1,721 

is 


156 

2 

278 

54 

i 

6-1 

4-3 

554 

145 


154 

1 

99 

29 

... 

8-2 ! 

4-0 

1,275 

• • • 


92 

1 

21 

44 

3 

5-3 

3-1 

283 

16 


710 

6 

1,005- 

27ll 

7 

7-0 

4-3 

805 1 

89 


12 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4-2 

9-0 

608 

14 


113 


70 

39 

... 

5-0 

3-1 

... 1 

... 


176 

3 

72 

33 

14 

5-2 

3-1 

2,591 

52 


172 

i 

272 1 

109 

22 

4.3 

4-3 

161 

15 


58 


55 

34 


4-1 

11-0 


... 


187 

"i 

217 

89 

... 

3-3 

4-0 

136 

... 


718 

6 

690 

307 

37 

4-3 

^4-0 

1,446 

29 


260 

* 3 

51 

24 

14 

5-3 

3-8. 

724 

39 


169 

4 

26 

11 

6 

4-3 

2-0 

166 

32 


136 

2 

19 

14 

25 

5-3 

3-0 

947 

13 


665 

9 

96 

49 

45 

5-1 

2-3 

526 

21 


2,572 

30 

2,801 

769 

193 

5-2 

3-2 

1,127 

36 



(Sd.) J. G-. ANDERSON, 
Dejputy Commissioner, 












( xx ) 


No. 

General Statement explanatory 


NAmd ol parganfth. 

Number of ma- 
hais and of 
their compo- 
nent parts. 

Total area. 

Non-assessable. 

Number of mabals. 

Number of component parts. 

Barren. 

Groves less than 10 per cent. 

Revenue free. 

Total. 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Kaniiab, 

69 

5 

44,075 

7,270 

677 


7,847 

Bdri) 

129 

9 

79,729 

15,253 

1,280 

266 

16,799 

Mahmtiddbdd, 

197 

9 

83,069 

10,612 

2,114 

146 

12,872 

Sadrpur, 

114 

7 

69,086 

7,229 

1,714 

133 

9,076 

Kuudri South, 

39 

1 

42,610 

8,051 

1,099 

62 

[9,202 

£^i Total, 

648 

31 

318,469 

48,415 

6,784 

597 

66,796 

Machhretah, 

126 

16 

68,990 

7,392 

1,096 

544 

9,032 

Oondlamau, 

67 

6 

40,941 

4,809 

366 

49 

5,214 

Karauna, 

61 

7 

27,234 

2,262 

690 

372 

3,224 

Auruiig^ibdd, 

34 

1 

88,292 

4,172 

722 

89 

4,983 

Hisrikh, 

142 

14 

77,635 

8,612 

1,170 

178 

9,960 

Chandra, 

160 

4 

82,400 

6,079 

1,123 

... 

7,202 

MahoU, 

87 

6 

42,793 

4,423 

1,466 

14 

6,903 

Misrikh Total, 

657 

53 

378,286 

37,749 

6,523 

|1,246 

45,518 

Bdmkot 

12 


12,633 

1,153 

478 

66 

1,697 

Sitapur, 

170 

28 

66,38£ 

7,678 

2,116 

1,346 

11,139 

Hargdm, 

96 

17 

42,18C 

5,823 

1,236 

333 

7,391 

Laharpnr, 

165 

11 

122,696 

11,838 

6,658 

1,460 

18,456 

Bbairabdd, 

153 

20 

81,91£ 

13,102 

2,029 

3,181 

18,212 

Tirnagar, 

64 

4 

27,956 

6,506 

1 441 

15 

6,962 

Sitapnr Total, 

650 

80 

363,676 

44,600 

11,967 

6,300 

62,857 

Biswdn, 

216 

39 

140, 68t 

i 15,620 

4,29C 

1 127 

20.037 

Tambour. 

166 

3 

120, 64< 

t 12,934 

2,709 

i 36 

15,673 

Kundri North, 

129 

7 

105, 79J 

> 16,434 

3,538 

; ... 

19,972 

Biswan Total, 

610 

49 

867,12'; 

1 44,988 

10,531 

L 163 

53,682 

Grand total, 

2,366 

213 

1,417,66. 

1 176,762 

j 36,795 

) 8,306 

219,863 








( ) 


V. 

of the Revised Assessment, 


AsseseaHe. 


Cultivators. 


Culturablo. 

Qi'oves over 10 per cent. 

Cultivation, 

Total assessable. 

to 

1 

1 

p:; 

1 

•s 

0 

'rf 

5 

s 

Irrigated by 

na 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

i 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

8,184 

13,867 

11,879 

11,696 

8,517 

'"7 

356 

4 

934 

1,078 

1,174 

7,076 

242 

7,625 

14,590 

11,668 

4,609 

18 

19,585 

33,383 

45,120 

86,725 

24,531 

28,044 . 

49,056 

67,962 

48,410 

24,791 

36,228 

62,930 

70,197 

60,010 

33,308 

3,275 

5,504 

8,277 

6,481 

3,102 

730 

1,755 

3,405 

3,712 

1,616 

4,005 

7,259 

11,683 

10,193 

4,718 

54,043 

367 

10,504 

38,410 

159,349 

208,263 

262,673 

26,639 

11,218 

37,857 

38,490 

^^,447 

7,024 

9,838 

56,844 

16,530 

8,825 

34 

317 

77 

13 

36* 

5,860 

766 

3,487 

675 

6,511 

6,962 

7,554 

3,307 

1,816 

782 

841 

2,024 

1,884 

2,015 

32,267 

25,698 

12,717 

21,738 

32,219 

49,809 

48,460 

41,434 

28,280 

16,986 

23,154 

40,754 

58,695 

28,029 

59,958 

35,727 

24,1110 

33,809 

67,675 

75,198 

36,890 

4,404 

2,024 

1,737 

1,870 

4,381 

4,872 

3,644 

1,395 

702 

533 

764 

1,732 

2,691 

1,774 

6,799 

2,726 

2,270 

2,624 

6,113 

7,563 

6,418 

94,998 

477 

31,715 

12,669 

222,908 

'237,292 

332,767 

22,932 

9,581 

32,513 

3,405 

13,630 

8,071 

21,825 

18,204 

4,830 

142 

212 

78 

590 

395 

1,622 

6,043 

1,374 

2,571 

2,878 

1,469 

747 

6,116 

4,837! 

8,713 

7,478 

2,576 

4,920 

29,249 

20,429 

70,541 

34,752 

13,119 

7,289 

41,408 

26,640 

81,825 

45,108 

.17,164 

10,836 

55,250 

34,789 

104,240 

63,707 

21,994 

933 

4,646 

2,686 

8,886 

6,168 

1,967 

221 

2,697 

2,089 

6,729 

2,419 

438 

1,154 

7,343 

4,775 

15,565 

7,585 

2,405 

69,966 

1,417 

15,957 

30,467 

173,010 

219,434 

290,816 

24,234 

14,593 

38,827 

21,578 

22,657 

17,769 

352 

11 

36 

6,312 

376 

422 

; 7,676 
' 667 
( 66 

84,833 

81,861 

67,540 

98,721 

82,303 

68,028 

120,651 

104,971 

85,823 

11,719 ; 
10,471 
8,765 

6,339 

8,265 

4,729 

17,058 

18,736 

13,494 

61,994 

399 

7,109 

► 8,209 

233,734 

249,052 

311,445 

30,955 

18,333 

49,288 

281,000 

2,660 

65,285 

i 89,755 

759,001 

914,041 

1,197,701 

104,760 

53,705 

158,485 










( xxii ) 


No. V.- 


Name of parganah. 

Number of 

Detail of Cultivation. 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

Pi 

1 

a' 

i 

1 

'S 

j 

I 

i .. 

1 

1 

§ 

3 

K 

1 

1 

O 

43 

P 

O 

s 

si 

? 

1 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Katiiaali, ... 

Bari, 

MalimMdbad, 

Sadrpur, 

jKundri South, 

BjJri Total, 

Machlirotah, 

Goiidlamau, 

Karauna, 

Auruugabdd, 

Misrikh 

Chandra, 

Maholi, 

Misrikli Total, ... 

Brimkot, 

^Sitapur, 

Hargam, ... 
laliarpur, 

KhaMbdd, 

Pfrnagar, 

Sitapur Total, ... 

Biawd,n, 

^I’ambour, ... 

Kundri North, ... 

B^ri Total,.,. 

&and Total, 

4,199 

'7,118 

7,475 

5,283 

2,505 

28,063 

52,282 

52,572 

38,092 

17,561 

377 

657 

1,002 

637 

207 

625 

748 

1,478 

3,713 

542 

1,033 

4,523 

6,819 

4i,640 

1,282 

349 

1,585 

323 

20,990 

33,738 

39,671 

34,964 

17,697 

5,672 

9,210 

10,844 

9,810 

4,812 

26,639 

188,670 

2,780 

7,106 

18,297 

2,257 

147,060 

40,348 

6,488 

3,213 

2,349 

2,456 

6,160 

4,'780 

3,051 

39,816 

23,728 

15,344 

14,100 

38,173 

34,215 

24,628 

647 

385 

267 

191 

715 

787 

467 

1,243 

391 

736 

600 

2,048 

4,027 

1,746 

5,147 

1,371 

2,353 

1,025 

3,599 

2,744 

1,679 

2,947 

6,082 

302 

1,683 

3,694 

69 

25,295 

15,999 

10,5X6 

17,802 

27,402 

41,405 

20,666 

8,046 

4,828' 

3,815 

4,827 

8,070 

... 

6,725 i 

1 

27,097 

190,410 

3,459 

10,691 

17,918 

14,677 

158,976 

45,822 

1,107 

5,481 

3,153 

8,959 

5,071 

2,708 

8,113 

27,568 

22,559 

72,795 

24,772 

22,454 

78 

858 

489 

829 

768 

280 

353 

1,329 

525 

1,701 

1,427 

536 

■ 767 
6,356 
3,367 
5,561 
5,445 
3,201 

2,806 

906 

362 

338 

2,050 

4^318 

17,696 

13,196 

48,036 

24>037 

8,312 

2,008 

10,609 

6,783 

21,620 

11,787 

4^669 

27,079 

178,261 

3,302| 

5,871 

24,686 

6,462 

116,493 

67,476 ■ 

11,810 

8,44-7 

6,904 

88,015 

72,512 

57,025 

1,103 

882 

697 

4,041 

1,014 

1,116 

6,798 

6,660 

4,266 

1,843 

66,061 

49,798 

48,170 

19,724 

16,660 

13,605 

27,221 

217,662 

2,682, 

6^170 

17,724 

1,843 

164,029 

49,889 

108,036 

774,793 

12,223 

26,838 

78,622 

1 

25,639 

685,662 

193,434 





{Goiitinved.) 


( xxiii ) 


Percentage of 


Cultivation. 

o 

1, 

Groves. 

i 

1 

i 

EQ 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

3rd class soil. 

Irrigated, 

i 

§ 

1 

1 

3 

1 

*3 

o 

27 

28 

29 



32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

6302 

18-61 

1*02 

16*95 

16*46 

72-80 

10*74 

30*16 

10’04 

•t« 

61-53 

17*39 

161 

19*47 

20*48 

75-83 

3-69 

31-94 

10*53 


69-79 

14-29 

- 2-97 

12-95 

16-57 

76*60 

6 83 

22*16 

10-37 

tt« 

70-07 

16-79 

2-49 

10*65 

3663 

5612 

7-25 

24*14 

9-96 


68-32 

20 03 

2*59 

19*6 

28-71 

67-31 

3 98 

1*05 

10*15 

««• 

65*37 

16*95 

225 

15*43 

23-58 

76 05 

6 37 


1029 

(I* 

60-06 

26*80 

164 


10*82 

88-08 

110 

22*12 

10*86 

• •• 

69-70 

18-19 

0-87 

11-87 

3-48 

50-37 

46-15 

9*13 

10-27 


62-37 

2517 

92-17 

9*67 

18-90 

75-66 

5-41 

25*13 

10*10 


6037 

25-69 

2-71 

11*13 

4*36 

42-59 

53-05 

6*12 

12-32 

F 

52*49 

34-58 

1-61 

11*32 

14-47 

58-09 

27*44 

20-97 

11-64 

• il 

. 71*18 


1-38 

7-38 

4*29 

54 53 

41*26 

14-73 

10-74 


65*48 

20-64 

3-31 

10-87 

8-73 

84-22 

7-05 

34*14 

10-78 


62-71 

25*10 

1-87 

10*32 

8*63 

64-36 

27-01 

1 

18-70 

10*82 

... 

68*16 

27-17 

1-13 

■ 13-54 

33-20 

66*95 


32*51 

10*62 


62*37 

20-63 

0-32 

16-78 

15*64 

83-51 


29*39 

62*62 

i 

63-16 

19*13 

019 

17-52 

14*44 

84-34 

1-22 

23*31 

22*74 

i 

66-69 

17-79 

0-48 

15*40 


78*61 

12*19 

13-78 

13*56 

' ••• 


22-22 


22*23 

5-45 

89*41 

514 

. 22-96 

22*91 

.«• 

61*40 

17-28 

1 ... 

21*32 

315 

94-17 

2*68 

23-57 

23*56 

••• 

62-04 

19-78 

I 0-40 

17-78 

10*60 

83-28 

6*12 

21-27 

19*38 

«*• 

70-17 

15-34 


11-09 

16*68 

73-74 

9*58 


10-86 


€ 8-22 

18-74 

2-24 

10-76 

45-94 

51-10 

2-69 

. 1*14 

9-91 


64-20 

16-78 

3-38 

15*64 

48*36 

50-33 

1*31 

0-72 

10*47 

j ... 

« 7-84 

16-89 

2-98 

12*29 

35*41 

59-87 

4*72 

6-15 

10*48 

**• 

64*94 

19*68 

m 

13*95 

19*55 

69-39 

ii-oe 

17-40 

12-99 

««• 





























( xxiv ) 


No. V- 


Kame of parganali. 

The demand of summary settlement. 

The net revised demand. 

Varia 

Increase. I 

bion. 

Docroase. 

1 

'S 

1 

§ 

4 

1 

■s 

1 

4» 

1 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 ' 

MantjaL 

43,075 

84,916 

53 

12,419 

14 

1,479 

Bari, 

72,751 

91,933 

96 

24,310 

32 

6,123 

Malim-Lidtibdil, 

76,817 

1,13,168 

164 

42,005 

83 

6,353 

Sadrpur, ... 

52,379 

62,250 

75 

16,239 

89 

6,368 , 

Kunclri South, 

16,460 

23,005 

81 

8,345 

8 

1,809 

Bari Total, ... 

2,62,301 

8,45,676 

410 

1,02,318 

126 

10,132 

Maohhretah, 

80,081 

71,742 

115 

82,931 

11 

260 

G-ondlamau, 

27,667 

36,401 

61 

10,469 

10 

1,615 

Karauna, 

16,054 

27,544 

41 

10,017 

6 

327 

Anrungabdd, ... ... 

16,769 

28,365 

31 

11,945 

3 

349 

Himkn, 

42,053 

65,0^14 

121 

24,206 

18 

1,216 

CImudra, ... ... 

83,771 

68,646 

185 

25,GC1 

16 

886 

Maholi, 

29,760 

43,370 

69 

14,397 

9 

796 

Misrikh Total* 

2,03,054 

3,31,012 

663 

1,30,506 

72 

6,448 

Bamkot, 

7,800 

12,194 

12 

4,804 



Sitapur, 

66,211 

66,079 

112 

16,787 

*48 

6,919 

Hargam, 

29,503 

87,651 

64 

10,960 

82 

2,812 

Labarpur, 

68,103 

1,16,531 

. 149 

■ 40, 688 

16 

1,260 

Bhairabdd, 

49,788 

69,742 

' 181 

21,387 

21 

1,433 

Birnagar, 

26,568 

21,067 

17 

1,210 

87 

6,730 

Sitapur Total, ... 

2,37,473 

3,23,254 

< 484 

1,03,035 

164 

18,154 

Biswan, ... 

1,26,967 

1,62,685 

1 I54i 

33,630 

61 

8,038 

Tambour, 

69,837 

93,604 

i 140 

36,251) 

26 

10,492 

Kuudri North,.., 

47,285 

72,07C 

) 120 

2,560 

9 

775 

Biswan Total, 

2,34,079 

3,18,12] 

1 414 

95,439 

96 

19,305 

G(*rand Total, 

9,39,897 

1S,18,06( 

) 1,880 

4,32,198 

464 

64,039 


1 


SiTAPTO ; 

Dbptox Commissionbb’s Ootiob, 
The Augnt 1872* 



( XXV ) 


(OontinueA) 


Kate per acre on. 


Parganali revenue rates on 


Cultivation. 

Oulturable, 

Total. 

Beviscd demand with cesses. 

} 

'0 

0 

1 

•C 

1 

*0 

t 

S 

Unirrigated. 

1 

A 

1 

1 

i§ 

43 


45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

Rs. A. P. 


a 

pa 

GO 

> 








1 16 4 

1 8 

3 

1 3 11 

56,289 







1 14 0 

1 7 

8 

12 5 

94,242 







1 15 4 

1 9 10 

1 5 10 

1,16,303 







14 7 

1 0 

7 

0 14 5 

63,798 







0 14 10 

0 11 

1 

0 8 8 

23,582 







1 10 7 

1 6 

1 

114 

3,54,214 







1 11 8 

1 3 

2 

10 7 

73,535 







14 7 

1 0 

4 

0 14 3 

87,311 







1 9 11 

1 2 

4 

10 2 

28,233 







13 7 

0 13 

7 

0 11 10 

29,073 







19 5 

0 16 

5 

0 13 5 

66,678 







0 15 11 

0 12 

5 

0 11 4 

60,011 







18 9 

1 2 

10 

10 3 

44,454 







16 4 

mg 









1 10 9 

1 2 

0 

0 15 6 

12,500 







19 6 

1 3 

2 

0 15 6 

67,734 







16 7 

1 1 

3 

0 14 3 

38,592 







16 9 

1 1 

8 

0 15 1 

1,19,510 







18 9 

1 1 

6 

0 13 6 

71,384 







13 8 

0 15 

4 

0 12 0 

21,582 







17 7 

1 1 10 


3,3.1,302 







1 8 10 

1 5 

3 

114 

1,56.355 







13 2 

Mmsi 

3 

0 12 5 

95,948 








0 13 

5 


73,870 







14 8 

m 

4 


3,26,173 







17 3 

1 1 

9 

0 14 10 

13,50,984 








Bemarkf. 


Colmnns 47 to 52 can- 
not be filled up, as 
there are so many 
rates used in each 
parganah that they 
require a separate 
statement for them- 
selvea This is state- 
ment V. A. which 
follows. 


M.L. rEKBXB, 
Offg. Sett. Offleer 


(Sd.) J. G. ANDERSON, 
Deputy Commiesioner, 












( xxvi ) 
No. V. A. 


SITAPUR. 

I Glass. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 8 0 

„ middle, ... 2 12 0 

„ outer, ... 2 0 0 

TJnirrigated goind, ... 2 4 0 

„ middle, ... 1 12 0 

„ outer, ... 1 4 0 

II Class. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 4 0 

,-, middle, ... 2 4 0 

„ outer, ... 1 12 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 2 4 0 

„ middle, ... 1 8 0 

„ outer, ... 1 12 0 

III Glass. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 0 0 

„ middle, ... 2 0 0 

„ outer, ... 1 8 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 2 0 6 

„ middle, ... 1 4 (’l 

„ outer, ... 1 0 (1 

hargAm. 

I Class. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 8 0 

„ middle, ... 2 8 0 

„ outer, ... 2 0 0 

Unirrigated goind, ..200 

„ mi&le, ... 1 12 0 

„ outer, ... 1 4 0 

II Glass. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 4 0 

„ middle, ... ’2 4 0 

„ outer, ... 1 12 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 1 12 0 

„ middle, ... 1 8 0 

„ outer, 1 2 0 


III Class. 


Irrigated goind, ...3 4 0 

„ middle, ...2 0 0 

„ outer, ... 1 8 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 1 8 0 
„ middle, ... 14 0 

„ outer, ... 1 0 0 


LAHARPUR. 

I Class. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 8 0 

„ middle, ... 2 8 0 

„ bhur, ... 1 12 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 2 4 0 
„ middle, ... 1 12 0 

„ bhur, ...140 

II Class. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 4 0 

„ middle, ... 2 4 0 

„ bhur, ... 1 8 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 2 0 0 
„ middle, ... 18 0 

„ bhur, ... 1 2 0 

III Class. 

Irrigated goind, ... 3 0 0 

„ middle, ... 2 0 0 

„ bhur, ...18 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 2 0 0 
„ middle, ... 1 4 0 

„ bhur, ... 0 12 0 

rAmkot. 

Irrigated and manured 
goind, ... '3 8 0 

Irrigated rabi crops, man- 
jha and bhur, ... 2 8 0 



( ?xvii ) 


Unirrigated, both manjha 
and bhur, general rabi 
crops, ... 2 0 

Do. do. do 1 8 

Do. generally kharif crops, 1 4 
Do. do. do., ... 1 0 

PIRNAGAE. 

Irrigated land 2nd circle, 2 8 


Unirrigated „ 2nd 
.. 1st 


KHAIRABAD. 


I Class. 


Irrigated, 

Unirrigated, 


II Class. 


Irrigated, 

Unirrigated, 


III Class. 


Irrigated, 

Unirrigated, 


GONDLAMAU. 

I Class. 

Irrigated, ... 3 0 

Unirrigated domat, ... 1 8 

„ bhur, ... 1 0 

II Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 12 

Unirrigated domat, ... 1 6 

„ bhur, ... 1 P 

III Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 8 

Unirrigated domat, ... 1 4 

,, bhur, ... 1 0 

lY Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 0 

Unirrigated domat, ... 1 0 

„ bhur, ... 0 12 

Waste, ... 0 2 


K4RAUNA. 

I Class. 

Irrigated, ... S 0 0 

Unirrigated domat, ... 1 8 0 

„ bhur, ... 1 0 0 

II Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 12 0 

Umrrigated domat, ... 1 6 0 

„ bhur, ... 1 ,0 0 

III Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 8 0 

Unirrigated domat, ... 1 4 0 

„ bhur, ... 1 0 0 

lY Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 0 0 

Unirrigated domat, ... 1 0 0 

„ bhur, ... 0 12 0 

Waste, ... 0 2 0 

Do., ... 0 4 0 

MISRIKK 

I Class. 

Irrigated, ... 3 0 0 

Unirrigated matydr and 

domat, ... 1 8 0 

Unirrigated bhur, ... 1 0 0 

II Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 12 0 

Unirrigated matydr and 

domat, ... 1 6 0 

Unirrigated bhur, ... 1 0 0 

III Class. 

Irrigated, ... 2 8 0 

Unirrigated matydr and 

domat, ... 1 4 0 

Unirrigated bhur, ... 1 0 0 


lY Class. 

Irrigated, 

UniiTigated matydr and 
domat, 

Uukrigated bhur, ... 


.. 2 8 0 


1 0 0 

1 .0 0 



( xxviii ) 


MAHOLI. , MACHHEETAH. 


I Class. 

Irrigated goindi ... 3 8 

„ manjha, ... 2 8 

„ bhur, ... 1 12 

TJnirrigated, ... 2 4 

„ ... 1 12 

„ ... 1 2 

II Class. 

Irrigated goind, . . 3 4 

„ manjha, . . 2 4 

„ bhur, . . 1 S 

TJnirrigated, ..2 4 

„ ..18 

„ .. 1 0 

III Class. 

Irrigated, . . 3 0 

„ ..2 0 

.. 1 8 

TJnirrigated, . . 2 0 


SADRPUR. 

I Class. 

Irrigated all round, . . 8 0 
Unirrigated good and 
middling, ..1 8 

TJnirrigated inferior, . . 0 12 

II Class. 

Irrigated all round, . . 2 8 
TJnirrigated good and 
middling, ..14 

TJnirrigated inferior, . . 0 12 
Waste land, ..02 

KUNDRI SOUTH. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


1-8-0, 1-4-0, and 1-0-0 for good, 
middling and inferiorvillages, 
for good middling soil, and 
0-12-0 for inferior. 


I Class. 

Irrigated, ..300 

Unirrigated, . . 1 8 0 

II Class. 

Irrigated, .. 2 12 0 

Unirrigated, ..1 6 0 

III Class. 

Irrigated. ..2 8 0 

Unirrigated, . . 1 4 0 

lY Class. 

Irrigated, ..280 

Unirrigated, . . 1 0 0 

CHANDRA. 

Irrigated, ..280 

Unirrigated domat, . . 1 8 0 

„ bhur, ..100 

aurungAbAd. 

1 Class. 


Irrigated, ..3 0 0 

Unirrigated domat, . . 1 8 0 

„ bhur . . 1 00 

II Class. 


Irrigated, .. 2 12 0 

Unirrigated domat, . . 1 6 0 

., bhur, . . 1 0 0 

III Class. 


Irrigated, . . 2 8 0 

Unirrigated domat, . . 1 4 0 

„ bhur, . . 1 0 0 


MANtJAH MAHMtJDABlD 
AND BARI. 

Irrigated, *.3 0 0 

TJnirrigated, . . 2 0 0 

Waste, ,.020 


IV Class. 


Irrigated, . » 2 0 0 

Unirrigated domat, ..100 
„ ' bhur, .. 0 12 0 

Waste, ..020 



( xxix ) 


BISWAK 
Oopurhar CJiak 
I Class. 


Irrigated 

goind, 

.. 3 

8 

0 

1) 

manjha, 

.. 2 

8 

0 


bhur. 

.. 1 

12 

0 

Unirrigated goind, 

.. 2 


0 


manjha, 

.. 1 

12 

0 

V 

bhur. 

.. 1 

4 

0 


II Cuss. 




Inigated goind, 

.. 3 

4 

0 


manjha, 

2 

4 

0 

•ti 

bhur, 

... 1 

8 

0 

Unirrigated goind, 

... 2 

0 

0 

» 

manjha. 

.. 1 

8 

0 

j} 

bhur, 

.. 1 

2 

0 


and 1 

0 

0 


Ill Class. 

Irrigated goind, ...3 0 0 

,, inanjha, ... 2 0 0 

„ bhur, ... 1 8 0 

Unirrigated goind, ... 2 0 0 

„ manjha, ...140 

„ bhur, ... 0 12 0 

Tarai Ghak 
Good villages, 

Goind, ...3 8 0 

Har, ...2 0 0 

and 140 


POOE VILLAGES. 

Goind, ... 3 0 0 

Har, ... 1 8 0 

and 140 

Ganjiir Ghak 

Goind, ... 2 8 0 

Manjha, ... 1 4 0 

Outer, ... 0 12 0 

KUNDRI NORTH. 

I Class. 


Goind or good, 

3 

0 

0 

Manjha or middling, ... 

1 12 

0 

Har or pur. 

1 

2 

0 

II Class. 

Goind or good, 

2 

6 

0 

Manjha or middling, . , . 

1 

8 

0 

Har or pur, 

0 

12 

0 

III Cuss. 

Goind or good, 

2 

0 

0 

Manjha or middling, ... 

1 

4 

0 

Har or pur. 

0 

8 

0 

Waste, 

0 

2 

0 

and 0 

4 

0 


TAMBOUR. 
Same as Kundri. 


M. L. FERRAR, 
Settlment Officer^ 



( ITS. ) 


No. 


of pargauali* 

Area in square miles. 

Population per square mile. I 

Detail of population. | 

Percentage of the vari- 
ous description of 

ernnii. 

Agricaltiiral. 

Other than agri- 
cultural. 

j 

til 

O 

t 

a 

o 

<0 

fl 

<D 

|1| 

u 

.o 

a 

{a 

s 

g 

& 

«S 

1 

1 

m 

cn 

«! 

6 

.u 

(0 

i 

3 

fd 

M 

cn 

o 

00 



3 

4 

5 


■ 



m 

Mauuab, ... 

60 

444 

18,727 

61-29 

11,826 ■ 

38-71 

40-68 

33 78 

25 64 

BaHi ... ... ... 

125 

403 

80,660 

60 91 

19,677 

39-09 

55-03 

26-85 

18*12 

Mahmtadabacl, ... 

129 

569 

4.0, 647 

55-10 

33,121 

44-90 

46-34 

23-78 

29-88 

Sadrpur, 

108 

604 

33,436 

61 3S 

21,041 

38-62 

2675 

28-06 

45-19 

JCundri South, ... 

66 

443 

17,146 

68 33 

12,247 

41-67 

22-34 

6*54 

71-12 

Total, ... 

497 

4,79 

149,616 

58-95 

07,912 

41-06 

43 44 

26-75 

29-81 

Auruugdbad, 

60 

323 

10,871 

66-14 

8, .194 

43-86 

1,9'51 

42 73 

37-76 

Gondlamau, 

61 

316 

11,380 

56*28 

8,840 

43-72 

3307 

35*10 

31-83 

Kaiwina, 

42 

348 

9,031 

60*99 

6,776 

39 01 

87-48 

33 76 

28-77 

Machhretah, 

108 

340 

21,681 

67*54 

15,996 

42-46 

39-74 

83-48 

26-78 

Misrikh, 

121 

841 

22,696 

54*93 

18,623 

45-07 

22-99 

40-63 

36 38 

Ohandra, 

120 

266 

21,34.2 

62*22 

12,959 

37-78 

16-79 

45-18 

38-03 

Mahdii, 

67 

503 

21,228 

63*03 

12,450 

36*97 

35*16 

86-16 

28-66 

Total, ... 

591 

341 

118,229 

58-71 

83,138 

41 29 

29-54 

38-08 

32-38 

Bilmkot, 

19 

463 

5,106 

58*08 

3,685 

4192 

36-43 

37 68 

25-89 

Sitapur, ... ... 

104 

480 

22,81,0 

45-77 

27.n5n 

51*23 

39'83 

30*19 

20-93 

Hargam, 

66 

362 

13,995 

58-65 


41-35 

37-20 

82-74 

30-06 

Pipn'igar, 

44 

348 

9,211 

60*22 

6,084 

39-78 

44-79 

33-31 

21-90 

Baharpur, 

192 

441 

41,578 

49*07 

43,162 

60-93 

82-35 

8011 

37-54 

Ehairdbad, 

128 

498 

25,702 

40*33 



38,026 

5967 

4096 

31-94 

27-10 

Total, 

653 

445 

118,432 

4j8-08 127,869 

51*92 

37-16 

82-88 

29-96 



220 

478 

! 63,322 

60*22 

41,833 

39 78 

36 03 

2884 

36-13 

Tambour, 

188 

368 

i 49,485 

71-42 

19,804 

•28 58 

26 60 

13-20 

61-88 

Eundri North, ... 

166 

422 

1 43,663 

62-75 

25,921 

37*25 

2213 

16*80 

61-79 

Total, 

673 

426 

l| 156,470 

64*11 

87,658 

35-89 

28-87 

19-92 

51-21 

Q-raud Total, ... 

2,214 

42C 

) 533,747 

67-3£ 

396,477 

42-62 

1 34-75 

; 29-41 

. 85-84 



( xxxi ) 


V. B. 


Amount of land , 
per plough. 

Amount of land 
per head. 

Incidence of revised demand. 

Bemarks. 

v> 

■M 

1 

0 

c? 

,4 

'i 

A® 

§ 

Of agricultural population. 

Of whole population. 

Per plough. 

Per bead of agricultural 
pupulation. 

Per head of whole populatiou. 

Per square mile. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

i.E. 

A. K. 

A.E. 

A.E. 

Rs. As. 

P, 

Hs. As. P. 

Hs. As. 

P. 

Es. As. P. 


6-3 

8-8 

; 1-2 

2-1 

13 8 

6 

3 0 

7 

1 13 

9 

825 0 

3 


6-0 

8-3 

1-2 

2-2 

13 0 11 

3 0 

6 

1 13 

6 

745 11 

9 


7-3 

9-2 

1-2 

1-1 

15 2 10 

2 12 

8 

1 8 

6 

874 8 

4 


9-1 

11-1 

1-2 

11 

11 12 

7 

1 13 

9 

1 2 

3 

576 6 

3 


9-3 

13-0 

1-2 

2-1 

8 15 

6 

1 5 

6 

0 12 

6 

346 9 

6 


7-3 

9-3 

1-2 

1-1 

13 1 

4 

I 2 7 

8 

1 7 

5 

700 4 

9 


9-2 

■ in 

2-1 

3-0 1 

11 8 

9 

2 9 

9 

'l 7 

5 

473 11 10 


8-3 

B 89 

22 

. 3-1 

I 11 5 

3 

3 3 

4 ! 

1 1 12 10 

568 9 

9 


7-1 1 

B 

1-3 

2-3 

! 11 11 

4 

3 0 

9 

1 13 

9 

647 1 

9 


7-2 

B 89 

2-0 

2-3 

1 13 1 

2 

3 4 11 

1 14 

6 1 

665 15 

2 


8-0 

13-0 

1-3 

3-0 

1 12 9 

8 

2 13 10 

1 9 

2 ! 

1 537 8 10 


12-1 


2-3 

3-2 

! 12 3 

8 

2 11 

9 ! 

1 11 

3 

1 454 0 

7' 


7-3 


1-0 

‘ 1-0 

1 

' 11 13 


2 0 

8 

1 4 

7 i 

j 647 5 

0 


8-3 


mm 


BB 

B 

2 12 

9 

1 10 

3 

1 559 14 

0 


6-2 

9-3 

2-2 

1-0 

1 11 0 

3 

2 6 

3 

1 6 

2 

641 12 

8 


7-2 

10-0 

2-0 

1-1 

12 0 11 

2 12 

3 

1 6 

2 

605 6 

0 


8-2 

11-0 

3-0 

1-0 

11 15 

1 

2 11 

1 

1 9 

3 

570 7 

6 


6-1 

8-0 

3-0 

1-3 

7 12 

5 

2 14 

7 

1 6 

0 

478 9 

l! 


‘9-1 

11-3 

2-0 

1-3 

12 15 

6 

2 13 

9 

1 5 11 

605 9 

0 


7-0 

11-1 

3-1 

1-1 

12 4 10 

2 11 

5 

1 1 

6 

623 2 

9 


8-0 

10-3 

2-0 

1-2 

11 14 10 

i 2 11 

8 

1 5 

0 

584 2 

1 


8-1 

10-1 

2-1 

1-1 

12 14 

7 

2 6 

6 

1 7 

4 

1 693 2 11 


9-3 

12-3 

2-2 

1-3 

11 1 

4 

1 14 

3 

1 4 

2 

497 14 

4 


9-3 

12-1 

2-2 

1-2 

10 5 

7 

1 10 

5 


y 

436 12 

1 


9-1 

11-2 

2-1 

1-2 

11 11 

0 

j 2 0 

6 



I 


8-1 

11-0 


1-2 

12 3 

7 

2 7 

1 

7 

1 6 

9 

596 7 

6 



M. L. FEEEAPv, 


Oj^dating Settlement Officer, 





















( xxxii ) 

No. 

Statement of 


ITatare of claim. 

Number of claims. 

By compromise or consent. 

4^ 

J 

»d 

W 

o' 

1 

04 

& 

Claims 

1 

5 

? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

I. 

Proprietary title, 

6,263 

60 

116 

10 

81 

11. 






Sub-settlement, 

835 

23 

... 

... 


1.— In t’alukas, 

806 

21 

Ml 

... 

• •• 

2, — In nialidls, 

29 

2 

M. 


... 

III. 






Shares, ... ... 

2,640 

92 

101 

5 

SO 

IV. 






Sub- tenures, 

6,215 

196 

137 

9 

114 

1.— In t’alukas, 

2,621 

130 

71 

; 5 

35 

(a) Sir or Dici^rx, 

G61 

59 

2 

... 

... 

(5) Sankalap, 

S3 

1 

... 


... 

(c) Birt. 


... 

... 

a*. 

... 

{d) All others, 

1,928 

70 

69 

5 

35 

2.— In other inahiils, 

|3,S94 

66 

66 

4 

79. 

V. 






Other kinds, 

2,837 

95 

135 

2 

67 

Grand Total, 

17,290 

466 

. 489 

26 

282 



f xxxiii ) 

VI. 

Judicial work. 


'dispoted of 

1 Disposed of by 

1 

'8 

CQ 

s 

a 

o 

O 

a 

e* 

o 

p 

Hemarbi. 

On Trial. 

Grand Total. 

Settlement Qfdoer. 

1 

< 

Extra Assistant do. 

S* 

1 

a 

1 

3. 

TS 

to 

ti 

« 

1 

P 

1 

Total. 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1,S65 

# 

3,641 

4,996 

5,263 

i 

2,198 

2,143 

750 

1 

165 

7 


47 

265 

312 

335 

58 

277 

I 


... 


f 41 

244 

1 

285 

306 

56 

250 

... 


... 


1 6 

21 

27 

29 

2 

27 

... 

... 

... 


1,832 

i 

[ 1,080 

2,412 

2,640 

216 

475 

922 

1,017 

10 


2,903 

2,856 

5,769 

6,215 

761 

827 

3,089 

1,532 

6 


690 

1,490 

1 2,380 

2,621 

324 

642 

1,120 

535 

... 


00 

o 

420 

600 

661 

146 

174 

297 

44 

... 


i 

i ® 

25 

31 

32 

3 

28 

... 

1 

... 



... 



... 

... 


... 

... 



1,045 

1,749 

1,928 

175 

440 

823 

490 

... 


2,013 

1,366 

3,379 

3,594 

437 

185 

1,969 

997 

6 


1,873 

1,175 

2,548 

2,837 

693 

282 

728 

1,134 

... 


7,010 

9,017 

16,027 

17,290 

3,926 

4,004 

5,489 

3,848 

23 



M. Ij. iebbab, 

CJiciaiing SeUlemnt OffUer, 
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No. 


Beturn Illustrating the Ownership 


Name of t’aluka. 

Name of t’alukdAr. 

Area in acres. 

1 

2 

3 

Malimiidabad, ... 

Eajah Amir Huson Kh^n, 

146,!756 

Bassadih, 

Tliakup Jowabir Singii, ... 

34,198 

Ucliakliera, 

Rajah Kar 2 ;and Ali Khan, ... 

7,068 

Mgaon, 

Thakup jBhawanfditi, 

11,518 

Painfcepur, 

RiLjali Kazim Huson Kh£n, ’ ... 

18,340 

Eamkot, 

Kalka Baksh and Gangd Baksh, 

12,162 

Kanmau, 

Thakur Maharaj Singh, . ... 

14,127 

Bhutwamau, 

Badeha Huson Klutn. 

12,065 

Ram pur Mutlira, 

Thakur Gj-umiln Singh, 

62,704 

Mobarakpup, 

Ohaudhri Rum N ardin, 

3,225 

Suthoi, 

Munshx Fazl Rassdl, 

3,237 

Biesaendx, 

Sitdrdm Mehra, 

2,107 

Moizuddinpur, ... 

Seth SMrdm and Raghbardyal, 

26,467 

MuMnpur, 

Bdjah Maneshar Baksh, 

22,125 

Surrorah, ... ... 

Thakur H arihar Baksh, 

14,808 

Bdmpur Kalian, 

Anant Singh, &o., ... 

14,739 

Seindhur, 

Kawdb Amjad AH Khdn, ... 

85,461 

Bilhaduriana, ... 

Rdjah Ranjft Singh, 

901 

Kutbnagar, 

Mirzd Ahmod Beg, 

17,110 

Katesar, 

RSjali Shoo Baksh Singh, ... 

89,376 

Akbarpur, 

Thakur Fazl Al£ Khdn, 

30,693 

Barosa, 

Rdjah Anrudh Shxgh, 

2,729 

Purrai,... 

Rdjah Balbhadar Singh, ... 

2,663 

KulH, , 

Mohamed Huson Khdn, 

9,104 

Wazirnagar, 

I * 

Rdjah Jagan Ndth Singh, ... 

6,076 

Auruugdbad, 

Mirzd Agha Jdn, 

34,430 

Saddatnagar, 

Rdjah Shamshor Balxddur, ... 

25,621 

Ohibldrf, 

Rdna Raghurdj Singh, 

16,772 

Bobora, 

Lalla Baksh, ... 

6,622 

Barragaon, ... 

Mirzd Abbds Beg, 

6,380 


Grand Total, 

676,383 



{ XXXV ) 


VII. 

and Bental of t’alukas. 


Gross rental of 
t’aluka. 

<i> 

-d 

I- 

1 

O 

Profits. 

I| 

■§1 

s 

Total. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3,2S,976 

1,60,484 

1,62,727 

2,815 

165,542 

^r8,262 

35,399 

42,607 

256 

42,863 

20,312 

9,328 

10,248 

736 

10,984 

35,639 

12,684 

20,832 

2,023 

22,855 

67,906 

80,104 

26,927 

875 

27,802 

26,897 

12,775 

13,878 

244 

14122 

82,126 

15,197 

16,813 

116 

16,929 

22,130 

10,897 

9,020 

2,213 

11,233 

66,667 

34,982 

29,620 

1,965 

31,685 

6,611 

2,744 

2,809 

58 

2,867 

4,854 

2,075 

2,779 


2,779 

6,308 

2,580 

2,723 

... 

2,723 

55,250 

30,377 

22,715 

2,158 

24,873 . 

85,852 

16,869 

18,483 

... 

18,483 

48,891 

22,631 

26,138 

112 

26,260 

30,665 

14,235 

16,269 

161 

16,434 

71,751 

34,395 

27,794 

9,562 

37,856 

2,564 

1,370 

1,009 

185 

1,194 

27,607 

10,650 

16,725 

232 

16,957 

1,52,488 

77,719 

74,456 

313 

74,769 

59,053 

27,759 

30,616 

678 

31,294 

5,602 

2,790 

2,812 

... 

2,812 

5,674 

2,664 

3,010 


3,010 

17,175 

8,665 

8,510 

... 

8,510 

9,359 

4,585 

4^774 

... 

4,774 

65,271 

27,250 

27,974 

47 

28,021 

45,712 

17,878 

27,834 

... 

27,834 

18,249 

8,961 

^693 

2,590 

9,288 

12,906 

5,900 

6,856 

150 

7,006 

11,277 

6,380 

4854 

43 

41,897 

13,4^329 

6,50,277 

6,68,521 

27,531 

6,96,052 


M. L. FEBBAB, 

Qfficiaiinsf Settlement OJicer, 












( xxxvi ) 


No. 

Heturn of 


Namo^ ol 

Name of parganah. 

« 

ca 

Nl 

d 

i 

*3 

§3 

1 

0) 

0} 

1 

<0 

I 

a> 

*0 

1 

Number of hamlets. 

m 

g 

A 

1 

i 

s 

*0 

1 

J«5 



1 

no 

1 

1 

*s 

OJ 

1 

1 

0 

h 

OS 

B « 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

f 

Mmulah, 

69 

69 

229 

6,659 

30,553 

123 

46 

1 

Bari, 

329 

126 

377 

10,105 

60,337 

281 

36 

Bdri, ,..-j 

MahimiiclabacI, ... 

197 

180 

491 

15,043 

73,7(58 

335 

45 

1 

Sadrpui’, 

114 

108 

381 

10,639 

64,477 

162 

66 

i 

Kimdri South, 

39 

66 

801 

5,109 

29,393 

82 

63 


Total, ... 

648 

498 

1,779 

46,615 

238,638 

983 

47 

r 

Maclihretahj .., 

126 

108 

277 

12,120 

37,677 

233 

62 

1 

Goudlamau, ... 

67 

64 

125 

3,638 

20,220 

88 

41 

1 

Kiiraurui, 

61 

46 

125 

2,836 

14,807 

100 

28 

Mmikh, 

Aiirunj^iibdd, 

84 

60 

101 

4,04.4 

10,365 

68 

60 


Misrikh, ... 

i 142 

126 

233 

7,946 

41,319 

187 

43 


Chaudra, 

150 

129 

208 

6,938 

84,301 

178 

33 

1 

Maholi, 

87 

80 

136 

6,757 

33,678 

111 

61 


Total, ... 

687 

613 

1,200 

43,299 

201,367 

965 

46 


Batnkot, 

12 

20 

39 

1,843 

8,791 

84 

45 


Sitapur, ... ■ 

170 

115 

96 

9,697 

49,896 

211 

33 


Havgam, 

96 

60 

86 

4,083 

28,861 

134 

30 


Laharpur. 

165 

192 

269 

16,978 

84,730 

261 

61 


Khairdbdd, 

153 

128 

119 

13,793 

63,728 

263 

62 


Pirnagar, 

54 

44 

65 

2,936 

18,296 

103 

28 


Total, ... 

650 

565 

674 

48,029 

246,301 

1,006 

48 

( 

Biswan, 

215 

220 

262 

18,305 

105,155 

314 

68 

Biiwd'n, ... ] 

0['ambour, 

166 

188 

171 

13,237 

69,289 

262 

61 


Kundn Kbrtbi 

129 

165 

285 

12,279 

69,684 

235 

62 


Total, .... 

810 

573 

708 

43,821 

244,028 

811 

54 


G-rand Total,. 

, 2,865 

i| 2,249 

4,361 

181,764 

030,224 

8,765 

48 







VIII. 

Rural Police. 


( xxxvii ) 




Rp. As, P. Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. Rs. As.?. 
398 1,562 14 0 2,312 5 0 3,865 3 0 2 9 11 

1,070 4,316 8 0 6,772 4 0 11,088 12 0 3 4 7; 

3,295 6,280 12 0 8,159 12 0 13,440 8 0 3 5 0 


620 1,975 4 ^ 0 3,007 0 0 
273 1,075 10 0 1.582 10 0 


4982 4 0 2 9 0 
2,658 4 0 2 11 3' 


243 

163 

230 

148 

285 

221 

193 

303 


324 3,556 14,201 0 oj 21,883 15 0 36,034 15 0 3 0 11 

296 755 3,007 12 0' 4,675 12 0 7,683 8 0 2 12 0 

465 312 1,207 0 0 1,905 4 0 3,112 4 0 2 15 2 

272 358 1,316 12 0 1,987 0 0 3,303 12 0 2 12 1 

563 270 1,192 0 0 1,902 10 0 3,094 10 0 3 12 8 

415 628 2,477 Cl 0 3,282 10 0 6,759 10 0 2 9 1 

463 608 2,177 8 0 3,00$ 0 0 6,182 8 0 2 6 10 

386 378 1,422 0 0 2,175 12 0 8,697 12 0 2 11 S! 



209 392 3,309 12,800 0 0 18,934 0 0 31,734 0 0 2 11 10 


259 369 109 641 0 0 912» 0 0 

236 315 563 2,686 8 0 3,979 8 0 

178 815 375 1,741 12 0 3,247 0 0 

325 470 762 3,897 8 0 5,836 0 0 

243 311 666 2,882 8 0 6,686 0 0 

148 271 295 1,307 4 0 2,384 0 0 

247 352 2,769 12,656 8 0 23,C)44 8 0 

335 448 1,362 6,750 8- 0 8,770 8 0 

264 461 831 8,006 4 0 6,982 10 0 

296 450 805 3,302 15 0 5,389 11 0 

301 453 2,998 12,059 11 0 21,142 IS 0 

247 378 12,632 51,617 3 0 84,955 4 0 


1,453 0 0 3 9 0 

6,666 0 0 2 10 2 

4.988 12 0 3 1 8 

9,233 8 0 2 15 2 

9,568 8 0 3 0 6 

3.691 4 0 2 15 9 

35,601 0 0 2 16 2 

14,521 0 0 3 13 8 

9.988 14 0 3 2 10 

8.692 10 0 3 1 1 

33,202 8 0 8 6 7| 




H. L. PERRAR, 
Officiating Seitlemeni Officer^ 
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No. IX, 

CLASSIFICATION OF CASTE. 
Class.— No. I. 

Kumi. 

Murao. 

Mali. 

Class.— No. IL 

Ahir. 

Lodh. 

Garariati. 

Chain^r. 

Barliai. 

Lohar. 

Pdsi. 

Teli. 

Kumh^r. 

Goshain. 

Acliarjia. 

Kalw^r. 

Belwfi-r. 

Class.— No. III. 

Brahman. 

Th^ikur. 

Bbdt. 

Banniah* 

Kayeth. 

Musulmdn* 

Phobi. 

Nae. 

Tamboli. 

• Lonia, 

Bansphor. 

Bhurjt 
Mochi. 

Bari. 

Soixdr. 

ChirimS-r, 

Kori. 

Bhangi. 

M, L. FEREAR, 

, Ofg, Settlement 0;^c6n 


No. X. 

CLASSIFICATION OF 
PRODUCE. 

Class.— A L 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

Vegetables including opium. 
Class.— I. 

Wheat. 

Mdng. 

Rice. 

Linseed. 

Sarson. 

Til. 

Safflower. 

Cotton. 

Lahi. 

Castor-oil. 

Ghuniah. 

Mustard. 

CLASS.-IL 

Moth. 

BAjra. 

Barley mixed with gram. 
Gram. 

Ldbyah. 

Jow^r (small.) 

I^Jrd. 

Wheat mixed with barley. 
Rice and Kbdon. 

Class.— I ll 

Sawan. 

Kodon, 

Kirao. 

Earley. 

Arhar. 

Mastic. 

Chintian. 

KS-kun. 

Mandwa. 

Jodr (large.) 

Peas. 

Barley mixed with peas. 

M. L. FEERAR, 

Offg* Settlement Officer, 



( xxxix ) 

ZiVa Siiapur, tahsU Biswdn, pargant:ih Bisiadn,. 



Ilevenue survey, 
Khaarah survey, 


5 .. I 5 49 6 252 .. 252 

11 31 3 45 40 1 6 .. 223 6 228 


Detail of cultivated and fallow. 


1. Class, .. M 

II. Class, 

HI. Class. .. 


Irrlffa- WeUs. Ploughs, 

ted. fl tS *S 
P « E-i 


13 136il49Pakka ^ g ( 'g 

19 64 73 Kacba 12j‘^'® !2i “ I 

V. 6 6T^al 13 29 i .. 


Sewae collections. 






Caste of cultivators. 


5 

1 

Resident 

1 

1 

u 

p 

& 

’o 

& 

Patwirf. 

1 


8 

8 

PoHce. 

2 

0 

; 4 

13 

Tillage e^^nsesi 


22 

86 

58 1 




1 

rT’alukd&r 


Sir of .. .. i 

or 


i 

[Zeminddr. 

Dand occupied according to the khaarah... 

Cultivated by .. -j 

r Proprietors 


or 


LUnder-proprietors. 


Cultivated by asamli, 

205 













( ) 

This is a tarai village, but not a good one. I put it 
therefore into the second class of the tarai chak. A good deal 
of sugar-cane (“rumwee”) is grown, for which wells are dug 
where and when required, but with this exception very- 
little use is made of irrigation, the soil itself being moist. 
The rents are chiefly cash, and 117 acres produces 517, at an 
average rate of 4-0-9 per acre. This leaves 96 acres which 
at Rs. 2 per acre would raise the assets to something above 
Es. 700, and the deduced jamabandi shows Rs. 725, 

The revenue rate applied to the goind and har res- 
pectively would give the following result — 

29 acres @3-0= 871 There are 65 kachcha 

196 „ @1-8= 294 (^bigahs mudfi and sankalap, 

/ and excluding this the lease 

381 * is now given for Rs. 600. 
But I think the outer hars cannot pay so much as Rs. 1-8 
throughout, and as I have not as yet pledged myself to the 
particular rates used above, I propose to graduate them one 
step further for poor “tarai” villages as this, and put only one 
rupee on the extreme hars: I calculate the jama in the present 
instance thus then — 

29 acres @ 3-0= ST) 

120 „ @ 1-8= 180 I 

76 „ @ 1-0= 76 [vRs. 350. 

343 J 

G. G. YOUNG, 

Settlement Officer. 

P. S. — The rates since adopted for poor “tarai” villages 
are Rs. 3 and Rs. 1-4 only, which would give this result : — 

29 acres @ 3-0= 871 

196 „ @ 1-4=245 ( So that the jama need not be 

r altered. 

332 ; 

G. G. YOUNG, 

Settlemevi Officer. 



( ) 



YlLtlGS, 

Tsircnsa. 

Fsopsaxoi. 

334 ! 

Btohan. 

T’alokddri. 

Balbkadar SingK. 

T’aluka JeMngir^^d, 

No, of Tillages 8. 

Stunmary jamaBs. 3,647. 

1 

Total 

area. 

Minhaf. 

Hdlgnzdrl 

Barren. 

Bent 

free. 

Total, j 

Culiur 

Groves. 

able. 

Waste, 

Cultivated 
and fallow. 

Total. 

EeTenue survey, 

Ehasrah sorvey, . .. 

762 17 

786 0 

121 20 

68 0 

1 

121 20 

98 0 

147- 

.80 

Banjar 

173 

482-67 

*614 

640-97 

687 

DbIAXL OV CTILTIVlXIOir, 

Wems. 

Soil. 

Irrigated. 

TJnirriga* 

ted. 

TotaL 

Pakka, 

Eaoltcka, 

6 

4 

BCaty^r, 

B 

1 

1 

151 

Doznat, 

B 

•• 

363 

Bhnr, 

B 

- 

•• 

Total, 

9 

Total, 

From wells, 27 
„ tanks, i05 

132 

382 

514 

|6omd, 90 
Ear, iSi 

PlongliB, 

67 


BBITC Bi-TSS VOW PBBTAEBVX. 

Cbis? psonncB. 

Casts or cttbizvatobs* 

Class of 
prodace. 

Acres. 

Total 1 
rent, j 

I Bate per 

1 acre. 

Class. 

Percentage 
on whole 
produce. 

9 


Besident. 

1 

1 

Eon- 

resident. 

A. I., .. 



m 

B 

39 


14 

18 

1 

1 

Others, .. 

14 1 0 

68 0 0 

4 12 4* 

2 

33 

2 

30 

21 

9 

Total, .. 

o 

CO 

266 1 0 

Average 

6 6 0 

■ 

28 j 

80 

0 

36 

4 

Sewae, 24 

TotaL 

84 

70 

14 

J ama of sammary settlement 1858-59, 

Present do.. 

Jama. 

Axrears. 


827 

864 




Assets according to Tilla^ papers, 


2,247 


♦JPallow 75. 
























































( ) 

This village (and Pdra, which, are now one) is a good 
specinaen of a second class village as far as its cultivated area 
goes, hut it is deficient in ploughs and there is thus a good 
deal of banjar and fallow land. The W. har is poor and 
being very remote gets but a small share of attention. 

The village at present is leased for Es. 1,200 ; but there 
are excluded from such lease 210 kachcha bigahs sankalap, 
and 110 kachcha blgahs nankar held by one Teji Edm, total 
some 70 acres ; and besides there are 3 ploughs’ sir excluded. 

There are several Kurmis among the cultivators. Plenty 
of tank irrigation so that few wells are dug, but they can be 
made and are made for the sugar-cane &c. 


I. G., 60 acres 

@ Es. 3 4 0= 195 

I. M., 40 „ 

„ 2 4 0= 90 

I. B., 32 „ 

„ 1 12 0= 56 


• 341 

Unirrigated. 


182 „ 

„ 1 8 0= 273 

200 „ 

„ 1 2 0= 225 


839 

too Banjar, @ Ks. 0 4 0= 25 


Total Es. ... 864 






